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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MARK 



Rev. EZRA P, GOULD, S.T.D. 



t liitrriiational Critiral (foramrntatj 




There are now before the public many Commentaries, 
written by British and American divines, of a popular or 
homiletical character. TIte Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students. The 
Speaker's Commentary, The Popular Commentary (Schaff), 
The Expositor's Bible, and other similar series, have their 
special place and importance. But they do not enter into 
the field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such 
scries of Commentaries as the Kiirsgef assies exegetisches 
Handbuch sum A. T.; De Wette's Kursgefassies exegetisches 
Bandbuch sum JV. T.; Meyer's Kritisch-exegetisdier Kom- 
menlar; Keil and Delitzsch's Biblischer Commentar iiber das 
A. T.; Lange's Theologisch-liomiletisches Bibelwerk ; Nowack's 
Kandkommentar sum A. T. ; Holtzmann's Handkommentar 
sum N. T. Several of these have been translated, edited, 
and in some cases enlarged and adapted, for the English- 
speaking public ; others are in process of translation. But 
no corresponding series by British or American divines 
has hitherto been produced. The way has been prepared 
by special Commentaries by Cheyne, Ellicotl, Kalisch, 
Lighlfoot, Perowne, Westcott, and others ; and the time has 
come, in the judgment of the projectors of this enterprise, 
when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprehensive 
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Commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholar- 
ship, and in a measure lead its van. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish such a 
series of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, 
under the editorship of Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D., in America, 
and of Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. Alfred Plummer, D.D., for the New Testament, 
in Great Britain. 

The Commentaries will be international and inter-con- 
fessional, and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical 
bias. They will be based upon a thorough critical study of 
the original texts of the Bible, and upon critical methods of 
interpretation. They are designed chiefly for students and 
clergymen, and will be written in a compact style. Each 
book will be preceded by an Introduction, stating the results 
of criticism upon it, and discussing impartially the questions 
still remaining open. The details of criticism will appear 
in their proper place in the body of the Commentary. Each 
section of the Text will be introduced with a paraphrase, 
or summary of contents. Technical details of textual and 
philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept distinct from 
matter of a more general character ; and in the Old Testa- 
ment the exegetical notes will be arranged, as far as 
possible, so as to be serviceable to students not acquainted 
with Hebrew. The History of Interpretation of the Books 
will be dealt with, when necessary, in the Introductions, 
with critical notices of the most important literature of 
the subject. Historical and Archaeological questions, as 
well as questions of Biblical Theology, are included in the 
plan of the Commentaries, but not Practical or Homiletical 
Exegesis. The Volumes will constitute a uniform series. 
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PREFACE 



There is a lack of critical comrnentaries in the English language 
on the Gospel of Mark, and especially of commentaries based on 
the more recent criticism of the sources, and of the history con- 
tained in the book. Commentaries corresponding to those of 
Meyer, Weiss, and Holtzmann, not in ability, but in critical 
method and results, are wanting. This volume is an attempt to 
supply this lack. This criticism is based on the evident inter- 
dependence of the Synoptical Gospels, unmistakable proof of 
which is found in the accumulated verbal resemblances of the 
three books. The generally accepted solution of this Synoptical 
problem makes Mark the principal source of Matthew and Luke, 
his account being supplemented and modified by material taken 
from the Hebrew Logia of Matthew. This critical result is 
accepted by many English and American scholars, but no com- 
mentary based on it has appeared among us. A modification of 
this theory makes the Logia the older source, which Mark uses 
to a limited extent, the principal source of his information being 
the Apostle Peter. A few passages in which this dependence is 
probable have been noted and discussed. The critical theme of 
this volume is thus the interrelation of the Synoptics. 

In carrying out this plan, the relations of the Synoptical 
Gospels, their harmonies and divergences, and especially their 
interdependence, have been made a special study, and, where 
the fourth Gospel is parallel to Mark, their relation has been 
discussed. 



VI PREFACE 

An important part of the critical question is the historicity of 
the miracles. This doubt — for the question has grown into a 
widespread doubt — I have attempted to meet on the general 
ground of the credibility of the narrative as contemporaneous 
history, and of the verisimilitude of the miracles. 

But after all, since the result of criticism has been to establish 
the historicity of the Synoptical accounts of the ministry of our 
Lord, the main attempt has been to interpret him in the light 
of this history. I have not attempted to make this book a 
thesaurus of opinions, though the more recent critical literature 
has been cited and discussed. Nor have I sought to collect 
curious information of any kind for its own sake ; but, by his- 
torical and literary methods, I have endeavored to arrive at 
the meanings of the life of Jesus as here set forth. It is recog- 
nized that this account is supplemented, and valuable additions 
made to it, by the other Gospels. But the use of it as the 
principal source of the other Synoptical accounts gives it an 
importance which it is hard to overestimate. What it has to 
say, therefore, about the life and character of the founder of 
Christianity, it has been the main endeavor of this volume to 
set forth. Other things have been used, but not for their own 
sake. Everything has been pressed into this service. 

The volume contains, besides the Notes, an Introduction, 
stating the S)moptical problem, a discussion of the character- 
istics of Mark, and an analysis of events; a statement of the 
Person and Principles of Jesus in Mark ; a discussion of the Gos- 
pels in the second century ; a review of Recent Literature ; and 
a statement of the Sources of the Text. There are also Notes on 
Special Subjects scattered through the book. 

E. P. CX)ULD. 

Philadelphia, /nMfiar^, 1896. 
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A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL 
OF MARK 



INTRODUCTION 

The main question in a study of any one of the Synoptical 
Gospels is its relation to the others. This is especially true of the 
questions belonging to Introduction. If n-rilings are independent, 
■natter of their origin can be considered separately ; but where 
inalysis shows intimate relations between them, the question 
must be discussed with reference to this relation. Now, our study 
of the Synoptical Gospels shows both interdependence and inde- 
pendence. There are two parts of the story where tlie indepen- 
dence amounts to divergence. In the account of the early life of 
Jesus given by Matthew and Lulce, Beihkhem is in Matthew not 
only the birthplace of our Lord, but also the residence of his 
parents. Nazareth is introduced only as the place to which they 
turned aside after their return from Egypt, because Judxa was 
rendered unsafe for them by the succession of Archelaus. But in 
Luke, Nazareth is their residence, from which they go to Bethle- 
hem only on account of the Roman census, and to which they 
return after the presentation in the Temple. And these marks of 
independent origin are found in the entire story of the infancy in 
Matthew and Luke. And in the account of the events from the 
resurrection to the ascension, Matthew and Mark, omitting the 
closing verses of the latter, make the scene of Jesus' appearance 
to his disciples to be Galilee ; whereas Luke places them all in 
the vicinity of Jerusalem, and on the day of the resurrection. In 
fact, one of the great arguments for the omission of the closing 
verses of Mark is that the scheme of appearances is that of Luke, 
and plainly out of gear with that of the previous part of Mark. 
Evidently, here, then, in the beginning and end of the Gospel 
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narrative, the Gospels are qme imlepejident of each other. And 
in the body of the history, containing the account of our Lord's 
public ministry, there are not wanting evidences of the same inde- 
pendence. The general arrangement of events Is the same, but 
individual events are scattered through this general scheme with 
a decided independence. Luke distributes discourses which 
Matthew collects into connected discourse, e./;. the parts of the 
Sermon on the Mount. .\nd single events, such as the call of 
Peter, Andrew, James, and John, are given with differences of 
detail, which show marked independence. But, after all, the 
genera! impression made in this body of the narrative is that of 
interdependence. One of the must striking features of this is 
the selection of events and discourses out of the great body of 
material open to writers. The matter peculiar to either of the 
Gospels is very small, compared to the common material, and yet 
the whole Is very small, compared with all that Jesus said and did. 
There is some individuality shown in this selection, especially of 
the discourses of our Lord, but it is not considerable. And we 
have noticed already the similarity in the general arrangement of 
events. We can imagine that in the interval of a generation 
between the close of our Lord's life and the appearance of the 
Gospels, the oral tradition, which was for the lime the chief source 
of knowledge of that life, may have acquired something like a 
fixed form in both these particulars. And so we may use the 
oral tradition, perhaps, to account for these items in the general 
account of interdependence. But when we come to the verbal 
resemblances existing between the Synoptical Gospels, our depen- 
dence on this solution of the Synoptical problem ceases. It is 
enough to say in this connection, that the oral tradition must 
have been in Aramaic, the language of Palestine, while these 
resemblances are in Greek Gospels, and nerbal resemblances dis- 
appear in translation. But it is unnecessary to introduce this 
consideration even, in the face of such striking resemblances as 
these. Oral tradition does not tend to fix language to this extent. 
This verbal similarity is found in the Synoptics, wherever they give 
parallel accounts of the same event. Good examples of it are the 
accounts of the call of Peter, Andrew, James, and John, Ml. 4,'*-° 
Mk. 1'*^" ; and of the healing of the demoniac in the synagogue, 
Mk. 1"-=" Lk. 4'"-'*. The effect of this verbal resemblance is very 
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much enhanced, of course, when the words < 
more accounts of the same thing are themselves uncommon words. 
£^. the words irpairoKaP(8;»itis and irpuironAuruis in Mt. 23*, and 
the parallel passage, Lk. 11"; Mk. ii*", and the parallel passage, 
Lk- 20"; and in a similar connection iu Lk, 14' '; do not occur 
elsewhere outside of ecclesiastical writers, <«oXd^tu<re, Mk. 13*, 
and the parallel passage, Ml. 24", is a rare Greek word, and is 
used in these passages, moreover, in an unusual sense, ripata, 
Mk. 13", and the parallel passage, Mt. 24", does not occur else- 
where in the Synoptics. aypvinnXTt, Mk. \^°, and the parallel 
passage, Lk. 21", does not occur elsewhere in the Synoptics, and 
only twice in the N.T. i/iffawTu, and rpv^Xtm, Mk. 14"". and the 
parallel passage, Mt. 16°, are not found elsewhere in the N.T. 
These verbal resemblances can be explained only by the inlerde- 
pendence of the written accounts. Either the Gospels are drawn 
from each other, or from some common written source. 

These phenomena of the Synoptical Gospels have given rise to 
a most protracted and intricate discussion, in which various the- 
ories, e^. of original writings from which our Gospels were drawn, 
and of the priority of one Gospel or another, from which the rest 
were drawn, have been presented and thoroughly sifted. Fortu- 
nately, we are at the end of this sifting process, for the most part, 
and are in possession of its results. Tradition and internal evi- 
dence have concurred in giving us two such sources, one of which 
is the translation into Greek of Matthew's Logiii, or discourses of 
our Lord, and the other our present Gospel of Mark. There is 
ample evidence that the Logia cannot be our present (iospel of 
Matthew, and on the other hand, there is no evidence that there 
is any original Mark, distinct from our second Gospel. Papias, 
writing about 130 to 140 a.d., says that Matthew wrote his Login 
in Hebrew, and each man interpreted them as he was able. Ire- 
nteus. Panisenus, and Origen all testify to the same, and in fact, 
there is no early tradition of Matthew's writing which does not 
record also its Hebrew character. It is also against the identifi- 
cation of the Logia with our present Matthew, that the latter 
contains matter that does not come under the head of Logia. It 
is, moreover, dependent in its narrative portions on Mark, which 
is scarcely within the range of possibility, if it was itself the work 
of an eye witness. Papias tells us also that Mark, having become 
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Peler's interpreter, wrote down accurately all that he remembered, 
not however in order, both of ihe words and deeds of Christ. 
And tradition is consistent also in regard to this dependence of 
Mark on Peter, Moreover, this account agrees with the character 
of the second Gospel. It bears evident marks of the eye-witness 
in its vividness, and in the presence of those descriptive touches 
which reproduce for us not only the event, but the scene and 
surroundings as well. 

Is there any evidence that Mark's Gospel was in part a compila- 
tion? Did he draw upon the Logia in his account of discourse 
and conversation? Does not the supposition of the entire inde- 
pendence of Mark imply two sources of the Synoptical narrative 
in certain cases, in which the matter of the different Gospels would 
suggest only one? In the parables, e.g., we have a larger group in 
Matthew, and a smaller group in Mark. And of course, if Mark is 
independent here, as elsewhere, this supposes two sources. But 
the parables themselves, by iheir homogeneousness, would suggest 
rather one source, from which both drew. Moreover, Mark's state- 
ment that Jesus used many such parables, in this connection, is 
another hint of a longer account containing more parables, from 
which he made selections. And the one parable peculiar lo him- 
self would show that this was a third source, independent of either 
Matthew or Mark. Turning now to the parable of the Wicked 
Husbandmen, Mk. 12'"'', we find Mark supplemented by Matthew 
in the same way. Mark says thai Jesus spoke lo them in parables, 
and proceeds to cite one parable, while Matthew gives us three 
parables in the course of the same controversy ; that is, Mark 
implies in the plural napa/3oXa«, a source giving more abundant 
material than he uses, and Matthew apparently gives us that more 
aljundant material. Moreover, the traditional source of Mark's 
Gospel is unfavorable to the production of long discourse. And 
accordingly, we find only one example of such discourse in this 
Gospel, the eschaiological discourse in ch. 13. Whereas, we find 
frequent examples of such discourse in Matthew and Luke, and it 
is a natural inference that it is characteristic of the Logia from 
which they both drew. It seems probable, therefore, that this 
one discourse in which Mark follows their example comes from 
the written Lopa, and not from his transcription of Peter's oral 
discourse. 
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INDlVIDUAI-rrV OF THIS GOSPEL. ANALYSIS OF EVENTS 

Mark has a way of his own of handling his raalerial. Whatever 
may be his reason, the fact is, that he dwells on the active life of 

r Lord, the period from the beginning of the Galilean ministry 
to the close of his natural life. The introduction to this career, 
including the ministry of John the Baptist, the baptism and the 
temptation, he narrates with characteristic brevity, fiut it is not 
brevity for the sake of brevity ; it comes from a ooreful exclusion 
of everything not bearing directly on his purpose. The work of 
John the Baptist is introduced as the beginning of the glad tidings 
about Jesus Christ, and the material is selected which bears on 
this special purpose. The baptism is told as the inauguration of 
nio his office, and only the baptism, the descent of the 
Spirit, and the voice (roni heaven are narrated. And the tempta- 
tion is merely noted in passing. All of these things have a value 
of their own, but they are evidently regarded by the writer as in- 
troductory to his theme, the active ministry of Jesus, and are 
abbreviated accordingly. 

But beginning with ilie Galilean ministry, our Gospel is as full 
in its narrative of separate events as either Matthew or Luke. He 
omits events and discourses, but what he does tell he tells as fully 
MS they. In the matter of discourse, especially, still more of pro- 
longed discourse, this Gospel is resolutely either brief or silent. 
As regards the general distribution of material, there is an earlier 
group of narratives, in which Matthew and Luke are parallel to 
each other ; another further along, in which Matthew and Mark 
.are parallel ; and then a third, in which Luke stands alone. 
But what Mark tells in this period he narrates with pictorial 
faiaess. 

When we come, however, to the account of the resurrection, 

i of the appearances to the disciples after the resurrection, this 
Gospel returns to its policy of brevity regarding what precedes 
tfind follows the period of the public ministry. These appearances 

■are to the disciples alone, they are mainly mere appearances, and 
Mark gives merely the announcement of the resurrection to the 
iromen by the angels, and closes with this. This, instead of being 
grange, and requiring explanation, is quite in accordance with the 
Ichaiacter of Mark disclosed in the narration of the early events. 
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Those were introductory, these are supplementary of the subject, 
and both are treated therefore with the same conciseness. 

We have discovered a like parsimony in the choice of material 
for this main theme, the public ministry. But this is for the sake, 
evidently, of sharpness of impression, and, for this purpose, Mark 
joins with it an effective grouping of his matter. He is not telling 
a number of disconnected stories of our Lord's work, but the 
one story of his pubhc ministry, and he selects and groups his 
material in order to show the progress of events, their division 
into separate periods, and their culmination in the final catastrophe. 
The first period is one of immediate popularity, and of a corre- 
sponding reserve. The effect of Jesus' miracles in spreading his 
fame, and in drawing a multitude after him, is emphasized, and at 
the same time Jesus withdraws from the multitude, and forbids 
the spreading of the report of his miracles. We are not told 
about the subjects of his teaching, but of its impression, and its 
effect in increasing his popularity. 

The second period, beginning with Jesus' return from his first 
tour in Galilee to Capernaum, is marked by the contrast between 
this continued popularity and the growing opposition of the Phari- 
sees. We are shown in a series of rapid sketches the causes of 
this opposition in the revolutionary character of Jesus' ministry, 
and his quiet disregard of Pharisaic traditions and customs. He 
calls a publican to the inner circle of his disciples, and eats with 
publicans and sinners ; he decries formal fastings, heals on the 
Sabbath, defends eating with unwashed hands, and denounces all 
traditionalism. There can be no doubt that this rapid succession 
of events, all of the same character, is intended to produce the 
effect described, and to show us how, early in the ministry of 
Jesus, he was forced into opposition to the niling sect, and so the 
way was prepared for the end. But the picture has lights as we!! 
as shadows, and the mixture with these conflicts of other events, 
such as the appointment of the twelve, the sending of them on a 
separate mission, the teaching in parables, and sundry miracles, 
produces the biographical effect. 

But at last this short ministry in Galilee comes to an end, and 
is followed by a period in which Jesus journeys with his disciples 
into the Gentile territory about Galilee, and there prepares them 
for his death at the hands of his enemies. There is added to this 
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the confession of his Messianic claim, the slory of his Transfigu- 
ration, a few miracles in the strange jilaces where these travels 
take him ; bul the characteristic mark of the whole period is 
this secret conference with his disciples about the crisis in his 
life. 

The succeeding period, beginning with his final departure from 
Galilee, and ending with his entry into Jerusalem, is one into 
which Matthew and Luke have put much of their characteristic 
material, and in which Mark is unusually brief. And the matter 
selected by him is of an unusually mixed kind. It begins with 
one of those disputes between him and the Pharisees which mark 
diese last days. It proceeds with various conversations and in- 
structions, in which different aspects of the kingdom of God are 
shown ; it gives a strange picture of the impression of fear pro- 
duced on Jesus' disciples by his manner on the road to Jenisalem ; 
and it tells of one miracle at Jerusalem. In brief, this is a period 
of wailing, in which the events themselves, ami the turn given to 
them, foreshadow and prepare for the final crisis. Then comes 
the last week, with its story of the final conflicts between Jesus 
and the authorities at Jerusalem, of his trial and death. The 
entry into Jerusalem is evidently intended to be his announcement 
of himself as the Messiah, and the cleansing oi the Teinple a 
manifestation of his authority. This authority is immediately 
challenged by the Sanhedrim, and in the parable of the Wicked 
Husbandmen, Jesus makes his charge against them. Then they 
ply liim with their legal puzzles, attempting to discredit his teach- 
ing, and their discomfiture only hastens the end. 

This brief analysis will show the principle on which Mark 
selects his material and groups it. Both contribute to the one 
object of sharpness of impression. The different periods are 
marked off, and the effect is not blurred by the introduction of 
confusing or voluminous detail. The life of Jesus has not made 
on him the effect of mere wonder which he seeks to reproduce in 
disconnected stories, but of a swift march of events toward a 
tragic end, and he marks off the stages of this progress. 

But Mark's effectiveness as a story-teller is due not only to his 
selection and grouping of material, but also to his pictorial fulness. 
He gives us the scene of events more frequently than the other 
writers, whether in the house, or by the sea, or on the road. On 
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one occasion, this vividness, where he tells of the grtett grass on 
which the five thousand reclined, gives us an invaluable mark of 
time, telling us what we should not know from the other Synop- 
tics, that there was a Passover during the Galilean ministry. He 
tells us of the multitudes about Jesus, and gives us a lively de- 
scription of the way in which they ran about as he entered one 
village after another, bringing ihe sick lo him on their pallets. 
He tells us of the astonishment and fear of the disciples, as Jesus 
went before Ihem to Jenisalem. His style lends itself to the same 
purpose. He uses the imperfect, the still more effective rjc with 
the participle, and the historical present. But he does it all in 
the rapid and effective way characteristic of him. It is by a 
stroke here, and a bit of color there, that the effect is produced. 

ACCOITNT OF MARK 

The places in which Mark's name occurs in the N.T. are 

Acts 12'"- *", 13' ", 15*", Col. 4'", z Tim. 4", Philem.", 1 Pet. j". 
From these we learn that he was the son of Mary, to whose house 
Peter went after his release from imprisonment, and cousin of 
Barnabas. His original Hebrew name was John, and to this was 
appended a Roman surname Mark. Peter includes him in the 
salutation of his lirsC epistle, and calls him his son (in the faith). 
He makes his lirst appearance in the history as the companion of 
Barnabas and Saul, whom they look back to .\ntioch with them 
on their return from Jerusalem, where they had been to carry the 
offerings of the churches on the occasion of a famine. And when 
they start, immediately after, on their first missionary journey, 
Mark accompanies them, but only to turn back again after the 
completion of their mission to Cyprus. Then, at the beginning 
of their second missionary tour, he becomes the source of conten- 
tion lo his superiors, Barnabas wishing lo take his cousin along 
with them again, and Paul refusing his company on account of his 
previous defection. But in the episde to the Colussians he 
appears again as the assistant of Paul, being mentioned by him as 
one who sends greetings lo that church. .\nd in 1 Tim., Paul 
writes Timothy to bring Mark with him as one who is useful lo 
him in the ministry, .^gain, in the epistle to Philemon he is with 
Paul, and is included in the salutations of that letter. 
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OF THE GOSPEL. TIME OF ITS WRITING. PLACF. 

Mark was evidently written for Gentile readers, asi it contains 
explanations of Hebrew terms and customs.' Tradition says [hat 
it was written after the death of Peter and Paul. There is one 
decisive mark of time in the Gospel itself. In the eschalological 
discourse attention is called Co the sign given by Jesus of the time 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, which leads us to infer that the 
Gospel was written before that time, but when the event was im- 
pending. This would fix the time as about 70 a.d. Tradition 
says also that it was written at Rome. And there is a certain sup- 
port given to this by the use of Latin words peculiar to this 
Gospel,' 

1 £.f. the explunaloiy ''it raAiAoiiii afler Nifn^^i; the translation of Bmripytt; 
of TaAiM. ■»)> ; the eiplnnntion ot ta.nit t'l"' as^ si>»tih<: the tranilation of 
'BM^Bi : the sUlemEDt of Ihe Jewtsli custom of ceremotiiaJ wnshing : of llir Sad- 
ducecs' denial of the resunvction ; of the ciislom of killing the Paschal lamb on 
the first day ot the fen^t; the Iraiulation ol I'aAyiiM. and of 'BA»>, 'EA»1, Aa^s 
»fisi«ini ; and the eiplan^ition of najnaKvii as ^ weiiir<kBg<irer. 

> e.f. •^Barrar, Lat. graialas. where the olher Synopiists use lAiVq. iiJiiiiliav ; 





THE PERSON AND PRINCIPLES OF JESUS 
IN MARK'S GOSPEL 



Matthew begins his account of Jesus' puUic ministry, as Mk. 
does, with the statement that Jesus came into Galilee after the 

iraprisonmenl of John, and began to proclaim the good news of 
the coming kingdom, accompanying this with miracles of healing. 
But he follows tiiis immediately with the Sermon on the Mount, 
which serves as a basis for ali the subsequent teaching, and gives 
us as the subject of that leaching the Kingdom of God. Lk. 
introduces this in another place, giving first some of the detached 
sayings, and so preparing the way for the connected discourse, 
instead of making the connected discourse an introduction to the 
detached sayings. Bui ihe effect of the discourse, and its relation 
lo the teaching as a whole, are the same. Mk., on the other 
hand, gives only detached sayings, unrelated to any central group 
of teachings, and in his gospel, therefore, we have to study out 
the problem of out Lord's life and teaching after a different 
fashion. 

He appears in the first place as a herald of the kingdom, taking 
up the work of John. Then he calls four men into personal 
association with himself. His first Sabbath in Capernaum is a 
memorable one. It is evident that he is regarded as a teacher, 
for he is asked to preach in the synagogue, and his hearers are 
impressed with the note of authority in his teaching, so different 
from the manner of the Scribes, the recognized authorities. But 
they are still more impressed with a miracle performed by him, 
and as soon as the law allows, they bring ail the sick of the city lo 
him, and the whole town is in an uproar. The two things together 
stamp him as a prophet, making a decided advance on the char- 
acter of teacher, in which he appears at first. But so far as he is 
recognized at all, the popular voice after this accords to him these 
two titles, rabbi and prophet. 
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But Jesus evidently sees elements of danger in this popular 
uprising. The emphasis is on the wrong side of their lack, and 
of his power. If his message had reached ihem, and they had 
clamored to hear more of that, and especially had shown any 
disposition to follow his teaching, he might have stayed to preach, 
instead of going out to pray. But he did not wish to pose as a 
miracle- worker, and to have the inference " Messiah " follow from 
that in the popular imagination. And so he retires to pray, he 
refuses the clamorous call to return, and when a man whom he has 
healed disobeys his command to keep it silent, he retires into the 
wilderness lo escape the inevitable effect of this publicity. 

Now Mk.'s method begins to appear. Jesus does not lay down 
a programme of the Messianic kingdom in a set discourse, but the 
principles regulating his activity are slowly evolved by the occa- 
sions of his Ufe. And after the same fashion Jesus himself begins 
to appear on the canvas — a herald of the kingdom of God, a 
teacher, a prophet, a miracle -worker, who represses and depre- 
cates the impetuous desire of the multitude to emphasize the 
miracle -worker rather than the prophet. This is the picture so 
far, and it is full of promise and suggestion. 

Then in connection with another miracle, Jesus claims the 
power as the Son of Man to forgive sins. The way it happened 
was this : the man's disease was occasioned by some vice, and 
Jesus announces the cure therefore as a forgiveness of the sins 
which had caused it. Then, this being challenged by the Scribes 
as blasphemy, he adduces the cure itself as an example of the 
power which he had to remove the evils caused by sin. Here is 
another step forward, for here is a real, but veiled claim of a 
Messianic title, and the authority coupled with it is that of for- 
giveness, which forgiveness consists in the removal of the various 
ills of mankind wrought by sin. The Messianic claim is there, 
but it is veiled, for we do not find that the people understood him 
to make the claim, though after this he uses the title familiarly. 
And the title chosen. Son ••/ Man, is such as to show that Jesus 
emphasized that side of his work which allied and identitied him 
with nian. 

This intimation that his work has to do with sin, as a physician 
has lo do with disease, is repeated when he calls the tax-gatherer 
into the circle of his disciples, and defends himself by the state- 
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menl thai he came to call not righteous men, but sinners. And 
when they charge him with collusion with Satan in his expulsion 
of demons, his answer is substantially that his attitude is opposi- 
tion to Satan, and that his power to cast oiit demons can have 
been obtained only as the result of a conflict, in which he had 
overmastered Satan. Here, as in the case of the paralytic, this 
aspect of his work as a conflict with sin coraes out in connection 
with his cures, and this is really the only chance that he has to 
present it, as he has had as yet very little opportunity to deal with 
sin as sin, only in its occasional intrusion into other than the moral 
sphere. Bui he deals with it as already master of ihe situation. 
He can despoil Salan of his instruments, because he has already 
rael him and bound him. He can deal with sin in others victori- 
ously, because he has met and mastered ii in himself. 

But meantime, another element in the situation is making itself 
felt. In dealing with the people, Jesus has to contend against a 
sudden and superficial popularity, and is able only to cure their 
diseases, not to cope with their sins. But the necessary and 
unavoidable conspicuousness of his work bring him under the 
notice of their leaders, and here he encounters active opposition. 
It develops only gradually. It is evident thai the Scribes and 
Pharisees are watching him at first, as it is always possible that 
letigious enthusiasm may play into the hands of the religious 
authorities. But the elements of opposition accumulate at every 
step. The first is the evident lack of sympathy or affiliation with 
them, and Jesus' association with men at the other end of the 
social and ecclesiastical scale, the despised people whose igno- 
rance of the law made them dangerous company for the scrupu- 
lous Pharisee, with the remote and insignificant C'.alilean, and even 
finally, the hated servant of a foreign government, the Jewish 
collector of Roman tribute. Jesus' answer, that, as a physician, 
his business is with the sick rather than the well, is complete, but 
like all such answers, it only increased the irritation. The next 
question is more vital, as it has to do not with themselves, but 
with their system. Pharisaic Judaism was the climax and reductio 
ad absurdum of religious formalism. For ethics it substituted 
casuistry, for principles rules, for insight authority, for worship 
forms, for the word of God tradition, for spirituality the most 
absolute and intricate externalism. Jesus did not seek to break 
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wilh il, but it was inevitable that the break should come. The 
law prescribed an annual fast, but they had multiplied this into 
two a week, whereas, it is recorded of Jesus that he came eaiing 
and drinking, and himself called attention to this characteristic. 
When he is challenged about this practice of his disciples, he 
shows that fasting, like everything else that has a proper place in 
religion, is a matter of principle, and not of rule. Men are not to 
fast on set days, but on fit occasions. And in general, he shows 
the absurdity of attempting to piece out the old with the new, or 
to pour his new wine into their old wine-skins. The next place 
where they made a stand against Jesus' innovating views was in 
the matter of their absurd Sabbatarianism. That it was absurd, 
the occasions of their attack show ; first, plucking ears of com to 
eat on the spot, and secondly, healing. These things, forsooth, 
were expressly forbidden on the Sabbath. In answer, Jesus does 
not attempt to meet them on the ground of casuistry, but, as 
usual, lays down principles. First, the Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath ; and secondly, to refuse to 
confer a benefit in case of need is to inflict a positive injury, on 
the Sabbath as well as any other day. 

Here the narrative pauses, and passes over to other matter. 
But it is evident that Mk. has grouped this material for a purpose. 
He wishes to show how, with one occasion after another, the 
teaching of our Ixird acquired substance and shape, and encoun- 
tered a sharp and well-defined opposition. And how boldly and 
greatly the figure of Jesus himself begins to stand out. How it is 
becoming evident that sanity, breadth, insight, ethical and spiritual 
quality, arc in this man not relative, but absolute. And as he 
feces the gathering storm, how steadfast he is, and regardless of 
everything but truth. 

It needs only a httle reading between the lines to see how the 
next events come in. The evidence is accumulating that our 
Lord's own career is to last not very long, and that he must have 
followers, successors, lo whom he can commit his work, and that 
these must be men whose close attendance on himself will famil- 
iarize them with his message. Hence the twelve are appointed. 
And it is expressly stated that his family had started out to restrain 
him, at the time when he pointed out that his real family were the 
disciples who did the will of God. His own family was not to be 
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classed among his enemies, but it is evident that they sought to 
protect him against what they considered his own extravagance. 

And the parables also grew out of the immediate situation. 
They are the first direct statement of the nature of the kingdom 
of God. The postponement of the subject, and the veiled pre- 
sentation of it, both show it to be a matter that Jesus approached 
with extreme caution. But what he treated with so much reserve 
in the presence of the others, he explained frankly to his disciples. 
This means that the time had come when the situation, even 
among the disciples, needed clearing up. They were not repelled 
by his differences with the Pharisees ; the indications are rather 
that they were in sympathy with him. But their difficulty, which 
the parables were intended to meet, came from their sharing the 
national expectation, that the kingdom was to be set up by a tour 
de force, an expectation which Jesus' methods and delay, if not 
defeat, discouraged. This is the immediate occasion of the para- 
bles. But their immense importance appears from the fact that 
they are the only direct statement of the nature of the kingdom, 
which otherwise we should have to gather from side-lights and 
inferences. The kingdom is seed ; it is subject to alt the vicissi- 
tudes of seed sown broadcast into all kinds of soil ; it is neverthe- 
less sure of success because it is native to the soil ; humanity as 
such is hospitable to it, and its small beginnings do not interfere 
with ultimate greatness. 

The next event requiring special notice is Jesus' visit to Naza- 
reth, where he encounters his first rejection. Other places have 
known only the greatness of his pubhc life, Nazareth, unfortu- 
nately, knows the obscurity of his private life, and they reject his 
greatness as spurious. Here, therefore, he finds even his miracles 
impossible, whereas in other places, cut off from everything else, 
he docs find a place for these. Jesus marvelled at their unbelief, 
and no wonder. It was here that this perfect life had matured, 
grown into an unmatched beauty and power, and yet they had 
missed it all because it lacked outward greatness. But one is 
reminded by this episode of a singular fact in our lord's hfe — 
that he appears largely as a miracle- worker. It was not a role 
that he coveted, but, for the most part, it was all that he could do. 
We have some record of the way in which he dealt with the other 
and larger half of human ill and need. We have the story of 
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Matthev and Zacchseus, and the sinful woman, and the rich young 
man, and Peter ; we know that he was the friend of publicans and 
sinners. But, for the most part, he was shut out from all this, and 
shut up to physical healings. Even here, he found a unique field 
for the display of his greatness. His possession of a divine power 
he shared with other men, but his divine use of that power is 
his own ; he shares it with no one. But if he had had an equal 
chance to show us the other side of his power, what a story there 
might have been. 

But the time has now come for Jesus to try his disciples in the 
work. They have heard his message and seen his miracles, and 
he sends Ihera out to carry forward both the preaching and the 
healing. His instructions to them are, briefly, to pay no attention 
to outfit nor entertainment, but to be occupied solely with their 
ministry. 

On Jesus' return to Capernaum, the opposition to him comes to 
a head. His enemies are there on the watch for him, and in that 
apparently careless and unscnipulous hfe they soon find their 
opportunity. To be sure, it seems only a slight thing that the dis- 
ciples should be eating with unwashed hands. But to those men 
it meant liability to every defilement mentioned in the law. It is 
their opportunity, but then it is Jesus' opportunity too. It gives 
him his chance to strike at traditionalism and ceremonialism, the 
twin foes of spiritual religion. Over against tradition, he sets the 
word of God, — against the idea that a thing is true because it is 
handed down, he posits the won! of God, which becomes more 
true as humanity grows. And against ceremonialism, the idea 
that man's spirit can be reached fur either good or evil from the 
outside, he puts the eternal truth, that it is reached and affected 
only from within, by things akin to itself. 

This really marks the end of Jesus' work in Galilee. It has 
resulted in proving the inaccessibility of the people to his spiritual 
work, in the unsympathetic attitude of his family, in his total 
rejection at Nazareth, and in active hostility on the part of the 
religious leaders. But his work with his disciples is not ended, 
and he accordingly departs with them to Syrophcenicia. Here, 
he desired to keep his presence imknown, as his work was not 
with Gentiles, but Jews. But the extraordinary faith of the Syro- 
phoenician woman overcame his scruples, so that he healed her 
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daughter. Tliis confinement of his work on earth to his own 
nation, while evidently announcing the broadest univerealism, is 
easily explained. He was laying foundations, and the human 
material for thai, such as it was, existed in only one nation. 

On the occasion of only a brief return to Cialilee, during this 
IVanderjahr, the Pharisees make another attack on him, demand- 
ing a sign from heaven. They want something plainly and indis- 
putably of heavenly origin, not open to the suspicion of collusion 
with Satan, nor of originating in the lower air, and plainly nothing 
more nor less than an attestation by God of our Lord's claim. 
Something merely a sign, not complicated with other characters 
and purposes which might obscure the plain issue, was their 
demand. Jesus refused it. He would do his work, including 
cures and miracles, and let that tell his story, but a mere sign he 
refused to give. We must pause again to notice Mk.'s method, 
and to say now that it t^ars all the appearance of being the 
method of Jesus himself. He meets questions as they arise, 
instead of projecting discourse from himself. But the wisdom 
and completeness of his answer anticipates the controversies of 
Christendom. This question of signs, (^., of external evidence, 
our Lord answers by refusing a sign, and he emphasizes it by his 
allusion to the generation which had seen him. He was his own 
sign, and needed no other. The question belonged to that age, 
but no age nor any other man has arrived at the wisdom of the 
answer. 

We are coming now to the close of Jesus' ministry, and his 
method has not yet led him to any declaration of himself nor of 
his mission. It would almost seem as if he had no consciousness 
of a mission of any definite son, so content has he been to let 
things merely happen, great as has been his use of these happen- 
ings. But now the time has come, not for him to declare himself, 
but to bring the thought of men about him into expression. And 
first of all, his own disciples. He asks them what men say about 
him, — what they call him. They say briefly, a prophet. Then 
he asks them if that is all they have to say. No, Simon Peter 
says ; itic call you the Messiah. The value of this is in the fact, 
that it is not their assent to his claim, but their estimate of his 
greatness. They, as Jews, had inherited an idea, an expectation 
of a man in whom human greatness was to culminate. As far as 
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Jesus' acrivity went, the answer of the people was enough. But 

the feeling of the disti[jles was. it may describe his activity, but is 
inadequate to describe his own greatness. The race has culmi- 
nated in him, and he is therefore the Messiah whom we are to 
expect. 

There are two things noticeable here : first, the title itself, and 
then the manner of its assumption. It is no wonder that Jesus 
was dissatisfied with the tide prophet, when his real title was king, 
king of men. And when we examine what he says in elucidation 
of this claim, we find that there are just two things which he 
emphasizes as involved in this, viz. love and obedience. Careless 
of everything else, he proposes to himself just this, lo conquer for 
himself the love and obedience of all men everywhere and in all 
things. There is no lack of definiteness nor adequacy in this. 
And yet, though Jesus is very explicit in this, we are altogether 
missing the point, as usual. We are very busy organizing his 
church, devising the ways and means of his worship, defining his 
person, and meantime the world, the flesh, and the devil are 
dictating terms not only to government and society, but lo the 
church. They are well satisfied to have the church scatter its 
fire, instead of concentrating its energy upon doing the will of its 
Lord, and getting that will done. But besides the title, and of 
almost equal importance with it, is the manner of its assumption. 
Jesus waits for men to give it to him. This does not mean any 
lowering of his claims, any disposition to meet men half-way, and 
accept some compromise with them. It means just the opposite 
of this, the most absolute and apparently extravagant claim that 
he could make. It means mastery, not from without, but from 
within, — a mastery of convictions, affections, and will, and from 
that centre controlling the whole of life. He will have, not the 
enforced obedience of men who would throw off the yoke if they 
could, or any part of it, but the self-devotion and homage of those 
who come voluntarily to him, — the unforced mastery of man over 
man. By this means, and in this sense, he will rule the world. 
To be sure, since it is included in his programme that he is to die 
and still be king, that rule is to be exercised from heaven, that 
centre from which the network of law and self-enforcing order 
overspreads the world. But that universal law leaves one domain 
fi-ec, and within the sphere of human action it exercises no com- 
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pulsions but those which leave the spirit free. And yet within 
that province, it Is meant that Goii shall exercise absolute control. 

This is the meaning of our Ixjrd's words in the light of all that 
he said and did, and of all that has happened since. But at 
present, he has said only that he is king, — the Messianic king, 
and he has said it to men sure to misunderstand it if he leaves it 
in its present unconditional form. Hence he immediately puts 
over against it the prediction of his own fate. He is to be 
rejected and put to death. Their idea of the Messianic king was 
that through him righteousness was to be victorious. God had 
been holding off for his own wise purposes, not asserting himself, 
but in the times of the Messiah, he was to intervene with his 
almightiness, and sin was to be put down, and righteousness 
established. And this power to put down all enemies was to be 
lodged in the Messiah. This was the Jewish Messianic pro- 
gramme. We have seen already that Jesus, in all probability, did 
not, at any time before his death, predict his violent death and 
his resurrection with any definiteness. The utter dismay of the 
disciples over the actual event, their hopelessness between the 
death and the resurrection, and their failure to accept the fact of 
the resurrection, make such a prediction psychologically impos- 
sible. But it is equally evident that he did make statements 
which, in the light of the later events, they saw implied and 
involved those events. And this means Jesus' repudiation of the 
Jewish Messianic programme. His enemies were not to be in his 
power, but he in theirs. God was not to intervene in his behalf, 
nor was his own divine power to be used in this way. 

But Jesus is not satisfied with the statement about himself, 
which might make it appear that his fate was unique, and that his 
case stood by itself. But he goes on to state that any one who 
wishes to follow him must deny himself and take his life in his 
hands in the same way. In his kingdom, to save is to lose, and 
the only way to save is lo lose. Instead of getting God on his 
side so that he is saved from the ordinary mishaps of life, the 
disciple only multiplies indefinitely the chances of mishap without 
adding anything to the safeguards. Any one can see that if 
righteousness was lo become a spiritual power in the world, it 
could only be by such a sacrifice of safety. A padded and steel- 
clad righteousness proie^.ts the person, but its power to prup;igate 
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is gone. AnJ as we have seen, the Transfiguration itself was not 

a revelation of the glory that was covered up and concealed by 
this human weakness of out Lord, bui of the glory of the sacrilice 
itself. It is as much as to say that gentleness, self-effacement, 
and weakness, instead of power, are in themselves glorious, and 
are to be crowned. 

But ihe disciples themselves give Jesus an opportunity to define 
himself still further. They were disputing who among their num- 
ber was greatest. He does not deny that there is such a thing, 
nor that it is to be coveted, but it is the greatness of humility and 
service. In the world, greatness is the power to make others 
tributary to yourself, but in the kingdom of God, the greatness 
even of the king is service, the power lo contribute to the com- 
mon weal. 

At last, then, Jesus has declared himself He is the divinely 
appointed king of men, and as such demands obedience, and 
finds greatness in service. But the obedience is to be voluntary 
and unenforced, and his own road to kingship is through repudia- 
tion and death. This absolute self-effacement is, moreover, the 
principle of the kingdom, and required of all its members. 

From this, he passes over again to more incidental matters. 
John brings to his attention the case of a man whom they had 
caught casting out demons in his name, but who had not attached 
himself to the circle of disciples. Jesus' reply is, virtually, that 
they ought to have inferred from his casting out the demons thai 
he really belonged with them, instead of from his not associating 
with them that he had no right to cast out the demons. This 
shows that whatever exclusiveness has grown up since then among 
his followers did not originate with Jesus. He did not organize a 
society, though his principles justify the later organization ; but 
those principles exclude a hierarchy. 

With the beginning of Jesus' ministry in Judtea, begins a series 
of discourses occasioned by the attempt of the Pharisees to pm his 
authority as a teacher to the test, and, if possible, to discredit it. 
In general, the questions propounded were either in dispute be- 
tween the different schools, or the standing puziles of the school- 
men. It is significant, as showing that Mk.'s development of 
Jesus' position in occasional, rather than set, discourse, is the 
method of Jesus himself, that some of his most important teach- 
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ing is occasioned by ihese questions. And it sliows his 
as a teacher that these answers are final, revealing in every case 
the principles involved. His treatment of divorce is one of the 
saFeguards of civilization. His answer to the question about pay- 
ing tribute to (he Roman government shows that citizenship in 
the kingdom of God does not conflict with citizenship in the 
State. The one, as the other, is based on fundamental facts. 
Their question is an inference from their political conception of 
the kingdom of God. His answer is a corollary from his spiritual 
conception. His answer to the Sadducees about the resurrection 
not only puts that question to rest, but establishes the right to 
argue from fundamental conceptions of God, the right ( 
in matters of faith. In what he says about the two great com- 
mands, he establishes fundamental principles and sentiments in- 
stead of niles, in control of life. But more than this, he selects 
the one principle that does contain in itself all righteousness, and 
which stil! condemns the essential parts of life. And still more, 
he shows the final and conclusive reason why the kingdom is 
spiritual Outward conduct can be controlled by civil authority, 
but love is capable of only inward enforcement. 

Meantime, other things have been happening by which his posi- 
tion is still further defined. The scene with the rich young man 
whose weahh alone kept him from following our Lord leads him 
to say that his difficulty is not peculiar to him, but belongs to his 
class. The difficulty that all men have in accepting the principle 
of the kingdom becomes, in the case of wealth, a human impossi- 
bility 10 be overcome only by God. This means only that the 
principle of the kingdom is self-sacrifice and love, and that the 
acquisition and possession of wealth, on the other hand, tend 
almost certainly to selfishness. 

Christ's entry into Jerusalem is his public claim of the Messianic 
kingship. This is followed immediately by his one act of author- 
ity, the cleansing of the temple. But the power is only that of a 
masterful personality, — the power of a prophet or righteous man. 
■ But he not only claims authority for himself, he denies the author- 
ity of the constituted authorities to judge his claim. He puts 
them to the test, as they have put him, by putting them a ques- 
tion in regard to John the Baptbt, which will show whether they 
can judge such a case or not. The question of authority in 
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the kingdom of God is a question of fitness, of ability to do the 
thing. 

Jesus has one more word to say to his disciples. It is the pre- 
diction of the destruction of the temple, city, and nation, and the 
transfer of the kingdom from them to others. He sees ihai their 
rejection of a spiritual Messiah, and their insistence on poliiical 
independence and greatness, will certainly lead to destruction. 
That, moreover, will be a coming of the Son of Man in clouds, 
clothed with power. Not that that will be the beginning of his 
reign, for he is to be seated at the right hand of power, and to 
come in the clouds, immediately. But this is to be his first great 
appearance as the arbiter of human affairs. The overthrow of 
the nation will come direcdy, as for the divine side of it, not by 
force, but by the inevitable operation of cause and effect, from 
the denial of his principle of a spiritual kingdom. And so, by the 
operation of the same inexorable law working in human affairs, his 
principles are to be everywhere vindicated. And at the same 
time, the spiritual power accumulated in his life and death are to 
be wielded by him in the spiritual sphere, until finally, in the 
enercise of both powers, his kingdom becomes universal. 

Two things remain to be spoken of: the death of Jesus, and 
his enshrinement of that in a memorial rile. The way has been 
Opening ever since that time for a right understanding of that 
event, and yet even now one needs to weigh his words to speak 
with even partial truth about it, let alone adequacy. In the first 
place, then, looked at simply as a matter governed by the ordinary 
conditions of human life, it was natural and necessary. Nothing 
else could come of the opposition that he encountered from the 
religious and civil authority. There were two ways of escape 
morally possible to any other man, but not to him. One was to 
compromise in some way with the authorities, or to make some 
alliance with the people, that should neutralize the opposition of 
the Sanhedrim. His insight, his grasp of principles, his mastery 
of the situation, his influence with the people, might have given 
him political power, to which his instinct for righteousness would 
have given the last touch of greatness. But that was the way of 
compromise, which was demanded at every turn of the perplexing 
And that admits us to one secret of the uniqueness of 
Jesus' death. It was entirely for righteousness' sake. The oppo- 
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sition to him was purely on that account, unmixed with aay other 
oppositions or repugnances, growing out of ihe ordinary weakness 
or disagreeableness of men. But Jesus died because his righteous- 
ness was uncompromising and absolute, not because its manner 
was hard and obtrusive. Another way of escape was by the use 
of his supernatural power. Both friends and enemies saw this. 
The Jews did not expect defiverance, except supernaturally, and 
the hope of the people was that Jesus, who evidently possessed 
this power, would use it in the appointed way. And the Jews 
taunted him, because at the last moment his power had forsaken 
him. But Jesus died because he would do his work as a man, 
and under the ordinary conditions and Umilations of humanity. 

In other words, Jesus' death crowned the complete self-surren- 
der of his Ufe. All of us know that just here is where ordinary 
righteousness is lacking. It is righteousness with a saving clause. 
We follow it just so far as it does not involve a complete sacrifice 
of self-interest. Some draw the line in one place, and some in 
another, but everybody somewhere. Jesus seeing more clearly 
than any other the sacrifice involved, undertook the task of abso- 
lute righteousness, and carried it out to the end. And he would 
accept no immunity, wield no power, and exercise no self-defence, 
that would mar the completeness of that ideal. 

But he was, nevertheless, king. He did not propose to himself 
simply to be righteous, in which case men might have let him 
alone. He proposed to establish this complete, and principled, 
and radical righteousness in the world as its supreme law. Men 
felt in his first words the note of authority, and he did not attempt 
in any way to disguise the uncompromising nature of his demand. 
He told them that if any one would follow him, he must deny 
himself as he did. And in his own life, he showed them how, at 
every turn, the acceptance of this principle involved the hostiUty, 
not of the vicious and degraded, but that opposition of the con- 
stituted authorities, and of the higher class, which means loss of 
caste. 

But we must not think of Jesus' death as simply sacrifice to a 
principle. He died primarily because he loved men supremely, 
He was the Son of Man, whose life was bound up with the life of 
the world, who was identified with humanity. Here was where the 
danger came of abating any of the demand that he made upon 
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men, since in llie law which he sought to enforce is tlie only true 
life of man, and any abatement meant something less than his 
highest good. Nay, more, it meant the admission somewhere of 
the opposite principle to sap and undermine the whole fabric, 
and the danger also of abating any of the rigor of his demand 
upon himself, since his own righteousness was the foundation of 
his authority, and loss of power here meant loss of power to confer 
this highest good. 

And here is where the bitterness of his death came in. Here 
was a man who loved men supremely, to whom any evil or lack 
of men was known so surety and felt so deeply, and lo whom in 
his own death was revealed the whole depth and bitterness of thai 
human ill which was lo find its only cure in him. 

And, finally, it is this self-surrendering love which makes the 
cross to-day the very seat and secret of his power. For love is 
Lord of life, and love culminated here. It is ihe constraint and 
inspiration of his love that makes him king of men. A clear- 
sighted and far-seeing love which chose for himself the thorn- 
crowned road to power and kingship, and that leads men over the 
same long and hard way to ultimate and complete good. 

And, as we have said, he enshrines this death in a memorial 
rite. He bids men take the bread, which is his body, and the 
cup. which is his blood, and find in them ihe food and drink of 
their souls. It is in his death ihat he wishes especially to be 
remembered. But, above all, it is in his death that he wishes to 
be understood, and to have himself brought intimately into the 
life of men, until the things that made him die have become the 
mateiial and substance of man's spiritual life. 




THE GOSPELS IN THE SECOND CENTURY 



The reason that this subject is given a large place in N.T. 
Introduction is the fact that prominent and influential literature 
will leave its traces upon other writings just as soon as that litera- 
ture has time to circulate, and so the later literature becomes a 
witness to the earlier. Especially is that the case with what is 
called Scripture. Scripture is a court of appeal in regard to 
religious matters to which other writers on the same subject 
Dccessarily refer, and that a thing is written, that is, a part of 
Scripture, establishes its authority. In turn, other religious litera- 
ture becomes thereby a test by which we may determine whether 
any particular writing which claims to be Scripture is put in that 
category at any period, or is extant even. For instance, if we 
found Paul's writings generally accepted as Scripture, and, at the 
same time, lack of reference to Galatians, it would raise doubts 
about thai epistle. However, Scripture is not in a class by itself 
in this matter ; it presents only an extreme case of a general fact 
which applies to all prominent and influential literature. The 
question whether the Gospels were in existence early in the sec- 
ond century — a really vital question — is one to be answered by 
the second- century literature. Considering the unique position 
of Jesus in Christianity, no writings of any account telling the 
Story of his life are going to be ignored, — and this entirely apart 
from the question whether they are classed as Scripture. But 
there is another still more vital question, whether the Jesus of the 
Synoptical Gospels is a true, hisloric.il figure. Now, supposing 
that we found no special reverence attached to the Gospels them- 
selves, and yet nothing else quoted in the earliest succeeding 
Christian literature in regard to him, ihe inference would he con- 
clusive that these were regarded at the lime as the only standard 
books on the subject, which would go far toward establishing ihe 
historical character of the writings themselves and of the person- 
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age presenled in them. But, on the other hand, supposing that 
this earliest succeeiliiig literature quoted from other, exlra-canon- 
freely and without apology, and yet the historical 
figure remained unchanged, the additional matter, whether meagre 
or abundant, being almost entirely in keeping with the account in 
the canonical Gospels, the historicity is more triumphantly estab- 
lished by the corroborative testimony than by the absence of other 
In fact, this slate of things in the second-century litera- 
ture would be the most favorable possible for historicity. And 
the historical character of these Gospels — not whether they are 
the only Gospels, nor even whether they are Scripture — is the 
main question in Apologetics. 

What, then, is the relation of the second -century literature to 
the Synoptical Gospels? We have, in the first place, two epistles 
bearing the name of Clement of Rome. The second of these is 
wrongly attributed to Clement, but belongs to the same period. 
In the genuine epistle, then, the O.T. is quoted frequently and at 
great length. But the N.T. quotations are very few and meagre. 
With one exception, too, the writers are not mentioned. The 
words of our Lord are quoted as his, but not the writer who 
reports them. In one case, i Cor. is quoted as St. Paul's, but 
this stands alone.' The quotations from the Gospels are only two, 
and these are so inexact as to make it doubtful whether the writer 
had before him at the time our present Gospels.' 

In the spurious writing, the number of quotations from the 
Gospel history is considerably greater, and the comparison with 
the amount of O.T. matter much more favorable. But, on the 
other hand, the mixed origin and uncertain character of these 
citations are equally noticeable. Four of them are quoted with 
considerable exactness.' Five are quoted ad sensiim, but so as 
to indicate that the passages in our Gospels were in the writer's 
mind, but were cited by him from memory.* But three, which 
Lightfoot assigns to the Gospel of the Egyptians(?), contain 
strange matter. In one, our I-ord says, " If you are gathered 
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with me in my bosom, and do not my commands, I will cast you 
out, and say to you, Depart from me, 1 know you not whence you 
arc, workers of lawlessness." ' In another, after Jesus' statement, 
"You will be as lambs in the midst of wolves," Peter says, " If 
then the wolves scatter the lambs ? " and Jesus answers, " Let 
not the lambs fear the wolves after their death. And you, fear 
not those who kill you, and can do nothing lo you, but fear him 
who, after you die, has power over soul and body to cast into the 
Gehenna of fire."' Then, as lo the coming of the kingdom, he 
says that it will be "whenever the two (things) are one, and the 
outside as the inside, and the male with the female, neither male 
nor female."' 

In the seven epistles of Ignatius, quotations are infrequent, but 
the N.T. is treated quite as generously as the O.T. There are, 
however, only three unimportant passages from the Gospels, but, 
in these, the language is significantly preserved.' But, in a fourth, 
our Lord's language, " Handle me, and see. For a spirit hath not 
flesh and bones, as you see me have," becomes, " Handle me, and 
see that I am not a bodiless spirit" — Baifioviov. This use of 
SatfioVioi' is foreign to the N.T. vocabulary.' 

The Epistle of Polycarp, belonging to the same period, bristles 
with quotations, mostly from the N.T. Of these, however, only 
five are from the Gospels. Of these, four preserve the language 
GO as lo show undisputed acquaintance with our Gospels, and 
without mixture of matter derived from other sources.' The fifth 
presents such a resemblance to the mixed quotation in Ep. of 
Clem. XIII. as to suggest a common extra -canonical source/ 

In the Teaching of the Apostles, which belongs apparently to the 
very beginning of the century, there are sixteen quotations from 
the Synoptics." In these, the words of our Lord are quoted quite 
exactly, the supplementary matter attached to thera being evi- 
dently the writer's own reflections. But the title, which gives the 
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aulhorily of the apostles to an inferior and frequently trivial writing 
of the second century, is an instructive commentary on the way in 
which great names may be misused for pious purposes. 

The Epistle of Barnabas — not, however, the companion of Paul, 
and possibly no Barnabas at all — is rich again in O.T. quotations, 
but poor in N.T, sayings, there being only four quoted from the 
Synoptics.' 

The Shepherd of Hermas contains infrequent leflections of 
scriptural language rather than quotations. The one quotation, 
therefore, of the language of Mk. in regard to the difficulty 
obstructing a rich man's entrance into the kingdom, is the more 
noteworthy.' 

Justin Martyr is rich in quotations, which are not scattered, as 
in the other writers of this period, but collected mostly in a group 
in the first Apology, for the purpose of showing for apologetic 
purposes what our Lord's teaching was. The variations from the 
synoptical accounts would be more difficult to deal with, if we did 
not iind the same freedom of quotation in the passages from the 
O.T. As it is, we have to find a common cause, and that is to be 
found in Justin's idiosyncrasy, which makes him more than usually 
independent and individual in his handling of quotations. E.g. he 
quotes our Lord thus : " If ye love thera that love you, what new 
thing do you ? For even fornicators do this." ' This same " new 
thing" appears again just below in regard to lending with hope of 
return, and coupled with a like inexactness in regard to the sinners 
who do the same thing.* Again, " Whosoever shall be angry is in 
danger of the fire,"' This is quoted quite out of its connection, 
and in the original, he who is angry is liable only to the judgment 
(of the local tribunal which tries minor offences), while only he 
who calls his brother a fool is liable to the Gehenna of fire. In 
the great commandment he makes our Lord require the worship 
of God alone, instead of love, and in this, and other places, 
he calls attention to God as the Creator, a pure interpolation.' 
Another singular variation is in his quotation in regard to those 
who claim association with Christ, but whom he has to turn away 
as disobedient. He has mixed together here sayings from Mt. 
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and Lk., and made the men say, " Did we not eat and drink in 
thy name ? " instead of " in thy presence ? " ' On the whole, it is 
leraarkable that with all this variation in form Justin quotes no 
extra-canonical sayings of our Lord. As for the pecul 
these sayings, the combination of the differe 
Synoptics, a habit of free quotation, an evident eye for the point 
of a saying, which allows freedom of detail — in other words, the 
strong individuahty of the writer^ will account for these phe- 
nomena. But, on the other hand, Justin introduces several exlra- 
canonical incidents. These are the birth of Jesus in a cave,' the 
miraculous fire in the Jordan at the baptism,^ and the statement in 
regard to his work as a carpenter, that he made plows and yokes.' 
These can be traced directly to their sources in uncanonical 
Gospels. The birth in a cave we find in the Protevangelium of 
James, and the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy;" the fire in the 
Jordan in the Gospel according to the Hebrews; and the plows 
and yokes in the Gospel of Thomas,' This settles the fact that 
Justin used such writings. By parity of reasoning, if we trace the 
sayings, in spite of certain difficulties, to the Synoptics as the main 
source, these incidents are to be credited to uncanonical Gospels. 
Moreover, he quotes the Acts of Piiate in confirmation of the 
miracles, evidently referring to the testimony of those heated by 
Jesiis at the time of his trial before Pilate.' On the whole then, 
the testimony is conclusive, that Justin used the Synoptics, but 
also other Gospels. 

Athenagoras, in his Apology, makes two quotations from Ml.,' 
and two in which he combines Mt, and Lk." It has been doubted 
whether these are quotations, but the freedom of quotation is 
slight, certainly not greater than the N.T. writers use in quoting 
from the O.T. 

In the fragments preserved to us from Papias, the statements in 
regard to Mk.'s Gospel and the Logia of Mt. are the most impor- 
tant, and they occupy the same rank among the second -century wit- 
nesses to the canonical Gospels.'" We should not expect to find 
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much in the way of quotation, as he says expressly that he prefers 
the oral testimony of men who had associated with the disciples to 
anything Chat he could get from the books.' But he does make 
one quotation from Mk.' He is one writer who gives us distinctly 
strange, apocryphal matter in regard to Jesus' life and teachings, 
the general absence of which is so noteworthy and important in 
this second-century literature.* 

In Tatian, a heretical writer of the last part of the century, 
before the discovery of the Diaiessaron, there was little contribut- 
ing to our subject. The only complete work of his, at that time, 
an oration to the Greeks, contains several quotations from J., but 
none from the Synoptics. But, in a few fragments preserved in 
other writings, we find two quotations from the Synoptics.' The 
Diatessaron of Tatian, however, a compilation of the four Gospels 
made some lime in the third quarter of the century, is one of the 
most important of the recent discoveries. It was partly known 
before through a commentary of Ephrsem the Syrian. The only 
important omissions are the genealogies of our Lord in Mt. and 
I.k., and the account of the woman taken in adultery from J, 8. 
The genealogies were omitted, not as a matter of evidence, but of 
opinion. The Appendix to Mk. is inserted, but this is not impor- 
tant, as we already have the testimony of the versions to its exist- 
ence in the early part of the century, and the real question of its 
authorship remains untouched. But the real value of the Dia- 
tessaron is in the. fact, established at last, that it was compiled 
from the four canonical Gospels, and from no other source. The 
importance of this is unmistakable. 

In the Clementine Homilies, an Ebionite production of the 
latter part of the century, falsely ascribed to Clement of Rome, 
there are over seventy quotations from the Synoptics, and thirteen 
either entirely strange, or very considerably modifying the synop- 
tical account. Our Lord is represented as exhorting his disciples to 
become good money-changers, which obtains a significant meaning 
from the mixed quality ascribed to the Scriptures in the Homilies, 
making it necessary to discriminate carefully between the good 
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and bad, between the genuine and counterfeit coin of Scriptures.' 
In the same connection occurs several times a. serious modiRcation 
of the text in which our Lord charges the Sadducecs with not 
knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God, where, for "the 
Scriptures" is substituted "the tnie things of Scripture," distin- 
guished from the false.' In the account of the Syrophcenician 
woman, her name is given as Justa, and the account of the con- 
versation is paraphrased.' But this is a part of the romancing of 
this work, and does not need to be treated seriously. Several 
times the saying, "The tempter is the wicked one," is attributed 
to our Lord,' The idea of the money-changers is extended into 
this saying : " It is thine, O man, to prove my words, as silver and 
money are proved among the exchangers."' The blessing which 
Jesus pronounces on the faithful servant is changed to a blessing 
on " ihe man whom the Lord shall appoint to the ministry of his 
fellow-servants." ' His prediction that many shall come from the 
east and west, and recline with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the 
kingdom of God, is changed to " many will come from the east, 
west, north, and south, and will recline on the bosom of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob."* "Gold and silver, and the luxury of this 
world," are added to the things promised to Jesus by Satan in the 
temptation.' Different parts are run together in the saying about 
false teachers, so that it reads : " Many will come to me in sheep's 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves."' So also Justin, 
Apol. i. ch. i6. And Satan is made to promise to "send apostles 
from among his subjects to deceive." " As an offset to the state- 
ment that stumbling-blocks must come, but woe to him through 
whom they come, Jesus says that "good things must come, and 
blessed is he through whom they come."* And then we have the 
entirely strange exhortation, " (Jive no pretext to the evil one," ^ 
and this enlargement of the idea of the-/ii™'T)jpioi' in our Lord's 
remarks on his parabolic teaching, " Keep the mysteries for me 
and the sons of my house." " 

The apocryphal Gospels are of interest, not because they con- 
tain important matter, most of it being quite trivial and impossible, 
bat because they are the only writings outside of the canonical 
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Gospels which carry that name. Their date is very uncertain, but 
one of them, the lately discovered Gospel of Peter, is assigned a 
place in the second century. The Protevangelium of James, the 
Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, the Gospel according to the He- 
brews, and the Gospel of Thomas contain the apocryphal matter 
of Justin, whether they are the source of it or not ; and the Acts 
of Pilate are quoted by Justin by name.' Now, it is evident all 
through this second -century literature that the writers had and 
used other sources of information, in regard to the Gospel history, 
outside of the canonical Gospels, and Lk. himself speaks of many 
such accounts. The interest that attaches to these apocryphal 
Gospels, therefore, is that they are the only literary remains of 
this kind that have come down to us. What are they therefore ? 
They are mostly incredible accounts of the birth and infancy of 
Jesus himself, of his mother, of Joseph, of the trial of our Lord 
before Pilate, of his descent into Hades, and finally a docetic 
account of his death. The only extra -canonical matter in the 
second-century literature which can be traced to them is what 
relates to the infancy, the private life, and the baptism of Jesus, 
and possibly the rehearsal of the miracles in the Acts of Pilate. 
The unwritten sayings, and unfamiliar forms of the written sayings, 
are not to be found in them. While there are, therefore, extra- 
canonical sources quoted by the second -century writen, these 
Gospels can figure only slightly among these sources. 

The earliest attempt at a canon, or authoritative list of N.T. 
writings, did not come from an orthodox source, but was pub- 
lished by Marcion, a Gnostic heretic of the latter half of the cen- 
tury. He declared war against Judaism, and, since he believed 
the original apostles to be Judaistic in their tendency, he rejected 
them, and, with them, all the extant N.T. writings, except ten 
epistles of Paul (omitting the pastoral epistles) and a Gospel.' 
What this Gospel was, we have to gather from Tertullian, who 
wrote at length against him, and this question has been one of the 
most debated critical problems, opinion wavering between a muti- 
lated Lk., and an earlier Gospel on which Lk. was based. Either 
theory makes Marcion a witness for Lk.'s Gospel, and certainly no 
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Other theory is possible in view of Ihe Pauline univcrsalism that 
characterizes this Gospel. 

When we come to the close of the century, we are at last in Ihe 
presence of a canon, not the same as our present canon, nor a 
definitely settled list, but still a selection of Christian literature 
regarded as Scripture, and put on the same footing as the O.T, 
Among Ihe witnesses lo this is the canon of MurJtori. This was 
discovered in Milan during the seventeenth century ; the manu- 
script belongs to the eighth or ninth century, and the writing 
claims for itself a second-century date. Though this latter date is 
in dispute, it is probable if we make it late in the century. Unfor- 
tunately, there is a gap at the very beginning, so that Lk. is the 
first Gospel mentioned. But as the mention begins with the title, 
"Third book of the Gospel according to Lk.," it becomes a wit- 
ness to the four Gospels, and to an acceptance of these among 
the rest as authoritative. 

What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter? Clement 
makes two quotations, the canonical source of which is doubtful. 
Pseudo-Clement gives twelve, — nine of them canonical but free, 
and three extra -canonical ; Ignatius, four, — one of them probably 
uncanooical; Polycarp, five, —four canonical but free, and one 
probably extra-canonical ; the Didache. sixteen, quite canonical; 
Pseu do- Barnabas, four, canonical ; Shepherd of Hermas, one, nor- 
mal ; the rest mere reflections of Scripture. Justin quotes largely 
but freely, and introduces incidents from apocryphal sources, one 
of which, the Acts of Pilate, he cites by name as authority for the 
miracles of our Lord ; Alhenagoras, four, quoted freely ; Papias, 
one from Mk., with distinctly apocryphal matter. The Clementine 
Homilies give us canonical and uncanonical matter in the propor- 
tion of about seventy to thirteen. One of these, about good 
money-changers, is a distinct addition to the probable sayings of 
our Lord. Finally, we have the testimony of Papias to the com- 
position of Mk., and of the Logia, the probable witness of Marcion 
to Lk., the more than proba!>le testimony of the Canon of Mura- 
tori to the canonical Gospels, and the Diatessaron of Tatian, with 
its unmistakable use of the four Gospels as the exclusive source of 
information about the Gospel history. The conclusions are inevi- 
table : first, that the second -century literature certainly uses extra- 
canonical sources of information about our Lord, and does it freely 
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and without apology ; secondly, that the four Gospels were the main 
stream to which the rest was tributary, — the standard writings on 
the subject ; thirdly, they were not Scripture in the sense which we 
attach to that word, — they were not separated from other writ- 
ings by any such line ; fourthly, that the amount and importance 
of extra-canonical matter is after all small. Substantially, the 
Jesus of the second-century literature is the Jesus of the Gospels. 
This fact is, as we have seen, the most important and favorable 
result to be obtained, more important in every way than the 
attempted exclusion of extra-canonical sources. The unrestricted 
use of extra-canonical sources, without any important change of 
the record or of the historical figure, is an ideal result 
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What wc may call the newer criticism of the Gospels accepts 

the historical character of those writings as being substantially 
contemporaneous history. It receives our present Gospel of 
Mk„ and the Logia of Mi., both of them coming from the inner 
circle of the disciples, as the basis of our Synoptical Gospels. 
Criticism thus confines itself at present — and this may be taken 
as an ultimate position — to the details of these documents, and 
has ceased to attack, or even to minimize, the historicity of the 
documents themselves. But there is one reservation which some 
of the critics feel themselves justified in making as one of the 
axioms, — the accepted data of historical criticism, — the axiom, 
namely, thai miracles do not happen. How plausible this position 
is becomes evident when we consider how universally, and as a 
matter of course, we apply it outside of the Biblical history. And, 
in general, we can say with perfect confidence that the grounds 
on which it rests are such as to establish the a priori improbability 
of any miracle, and to justify historical criticism in scrutinizing 
with extreme care any story of supernatural happenings. If we 
ask, then, in this matter, for an uhimate result, an accepted con- 
clusion, we shall not find it. But, on the other hand, the acknowl- 
edged historicity of the Gospels, we believe, carries with it a 
strong presumption of the verily of the miraculous element in 
their story. And when we add to this the verisimilitude of these 
miracles, we are convinced that the inherent improbability is, in 
the case of these miracles, quite overcome. It is a modification 
of this adverse criticism when the miracles are reduced, as they 
are by some critics, to those cures which can be explained by the 
extraordinary action of Jesus' unique personality on the minds of 
men, and the reaction of this on their bodies. 

This review of the literature is confined to the writers repre- 
senting conspicuously this newer criticism. This is done with 
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lidence because they are, for the most part, trustworthy 
exegetical guides, and in this department, as in that of criticism, 
give a largely antiquarian or historical interest to the preceding 
hterature. 

The first of these is Meyer, whose commentary on the entire 
N.T. — that pan of it written by himself, including everything 
from Mt. to the pastoral epistles — being easily first among corn- 
He had the exegetical faculty beyond all other com- 
mentators, so that you can omit any other in studying a book, but 
Meyer no scholar can omit. He represents the school of which 
we are speaking, accepting the history, criticising the details with 
combined freedom and caution, and, as for miracles, accepting 
the general fact while criticising single cases. 

The next is Weiss, the posthumous editor of Meyer, with a 
commentary of his own on Mk. and its Synoptical parallels, a Life 
of our Lord, an Introduction to the N. T., and a Bihii<al Theology 
of the N. T. Like Meyer, he is a conservative critic, but far 
behind Meyer in the keenness and sureness of his exegetical 
sense. In his treatment of the Gospels especially, we have to 
deal with idiosyncracies of opinion that make one foi^et the real 
value of his contribution to biblical learning. At the very outset, 
he denies that our Lord's teachings form an independent, and 
especially a superior, source of Christian doctrine. This is not of 
so much consequence, but the reason for it betrays a singular lack 
of discernment, and involves a far-reaching and destructive theory 
of the Gospels. It is that the source of both these and the other 
N.T. writings is apostolic, and that therefore you cannot expect 
any different view of the Gospel in the one and the other. This 
is to forget several essential things. First, the act of reporting is 
distinct from that of original presentation ; and my ability to keep 
.myself out of a report is a lest of my fitness. Just how far it is 
done has to be decided in each case ; and there are decisive 
proofs that the Synoptical writers have made a considerable suc- 
cess of it. In the first place, while the Synoptics are noi inde- 
pendent, there are two distinct sources of their account, viz. Mk.'s 
apostolic authority and ihe Logia of Mt. But the unity of the 
matter drawn from these sources — the impress of one strongly 
differentiated and individual personality upon it all — is the most 
marked impression left by the three accounts. Furthermore, the 
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peison and teaching of our Lord in them make a distinct type, 
with individual characteristics that make them stand out as clearly 
as the figure of St. Paul, To take one instance of the way in 
which the apostolic source has reported teaching different from 
the apostolic teaching about the same, — it taught the immediate- 
ness of the second visible coming of our Lord, but it does not 
report him as teaching the same. Another example of the way in 
which the Christ of the apostolic source is differentiated from its 
representation of the same thing in other persons Is its story of 
his miracles compared with the morals of the apostolic miracles. 
Again, Weiss maintains that Jesus upheld the entire Jewish law, — 
ceremonial and moral alike, — but without the traditions of the 
Pharisees. It is enough to say, in reply to this, that Jesus abol- 
ished the distinction between clean and unclean, and denied the 
possibility of exlernal defilement of the inner man. But the diffi- 
culty lies deeper. It involves forgetfulness of the conflict between 
priest and prophet in the O.T. itself, and of the impossibility that 
any man should maintain both sides of an irrepressible conJIict. 
It represents our Lord, of all men that ever lived, as unable to 
distinguish between things that differ. Finally, Weiss asserts that 
it was the intention of Jesus to set up a political kingdom in 
Judaea in accordance with the national expectation, and in fulfil- 
ment of the natur.ll and obvious meaning of the prophecies ; only, 
it was to be a righteous kingdom ; — it required as the indispen- 
sable condition the conversion of the nation, and it was lo be 
established as the voluntary act of the people, not by violence. 
The point is, however, that the kingdom was to come by a Divine 
tour lie force. The form which it ultimately took, involving the 
final overthrow of the national hope, was due to the final refusal 
of the people to repent. Here is a place in which definitions and 
discriminations are absolutely necessary. If by a political king- 
dom is meant an enforced rule, — and this is the only meaning 
that accorded with the national expectation, — then Jesus did not 
intend nor expect any such kingdom. All that he says implies a 
spiritual kingdom, with worldly power arrayed against it, and no 
Divine power lo meet this hostile power on its own ground. All 
the subsequent history is of such a spiritual kingdom, and what 
our Lord says implies that this was not an afterthought, but the 
pennanent policy of God in ruling his kingdom. 
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As for the miracles, VVeiss admits them, and does not attempt 
any reasoned discrimination among them, fiut he does show his 
sense of the strength of the unbelief in the supernatural by insist- 
ing on leaving a way of escape to the naturalistic explanation of 
at least some of ihem, lest the unbelief in the miraculous involve 
the whole history in a common ruin. 

Beyschlag, in his Lcbtn ycsu, is another example of the same 
school, which combines acceptance of the apostolic source and 
historical character of the Synoptical accounts with free critical 
handling of the details. He modifies the theory of Meyer and 
Weiss, and before them Weisse, in regard to the origin of the 
Synoptics, by relegating our Mk., as well as Ml. and Lk., to the 
rank of secondary documents, and making the sources of all three 
to be an original Mk., and the Logia of Mt. But this does not 
materially alter the general conclusion. His work does not show 
the abundant learning of Weiss, and it is not so carefully orthodox, 
but it is more sympathetic ; it has a finer historical sense and a 
sounder judgment. Its point of view is expressed in the author's 
repeated statement that the Jesus of our faith is identical with the 
Jesus of history, and is not a product of Aberglaube. Beyschlag's 
theory of miracles includes the most of those performed by our 
Lord, but omits those in which the law of cause and effect is 

L manifestly broken, such as the miracle of the loaves and fishes. 
The cures of our Lord he traces to his marvellous personality, its 
power over other men's spiritual natures, and the well-known reac- 
tion of a powerfully moved mind on the bodily condition. But 
where the process and connection of events is plainly lacking, and 
there is only a word, — a command, — he rejects the miracle as a 
violation of natural law ; that is, to him, as to the ordinary unbe- 
liever in the supernatural, the miraculous, in the sense of the 
inexplicable, does not happen. The difference is that the ordi- 
nary anli-supematuralist proceeds from this denial to a disbelief 
in religion generally, and especially in Jesus. Beyschlag, by 
explaining the miracles, putting them in the ordinary sequence 
of nature, defends the historicity of the Gospels even from the 
point of view of the anli'Supernaturalist. The particular sequence 
in our Lord's miracles — the reaction of mind on body — is com- 
mon enough, only in Jesus' unique personality it is raised to the 
Kth degree. 
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Holumann, in his CommentaTy on the Synoptical Gospels, and 
in his Introduction, is the clearest and cleverest of the exponents 
of this now accepted theory of the Synoptical Gospels. It would 
be hard to find a more transparent or convincing piece of critical 
work than his discussion of the Synoptical problem in the Intro- 
duction to his commentary. He wavers somewhat in his consid- 
eration of the question whether our Mk. is the original Mk., but is 
decided in his statement that the two are for substance identical, 
and that for all practical purposes, it is our Mk. which may be 
en as the basis of Mt. and Lk. These Gospels were formed by 
the combination of Mk. with the Logia. This Mk. -hypothesis he 
characterizes strongly, but justifiably, as no longer hypothesis, but 
established and accepted critical fact. Moreover, he regards both 
of these sources as historical, and all the Synoptical Gospels, there- 
fore, as having a historical basis. They are not historical in their 
purpose, since what we may call their apologetic aim is evident in 
all three. They are intended to represent Jesus as the Messiah, 
and to show that his death, so far from defeating his purpose and 
disproving his claim, was foreseen by him, and included in his 
purpose. But the events and teachings used in this showing are, 
Bubslantially, facts. The miracles Holtzmann rejects, however ; 
and, while the obvious reason for this is his acceptance of the 
critical assumption that miracles do not happen, and are therefore 
to be set aside simply as miracles, nevertheless, his showing up of 
them as echoes of O.T. miracle-stories is very clever, although 
fallacious. That a writer of his unusual clearness and judgment 
should not see the contradiction between the general historicity 
of these books and the spuriousness of the miracles is wonderful. 
And that the absolute verisimilitude of the miracles should escape 
him is even stranger still. But that Holtzmann, with his evident 
skepticism, and his absolute and unqualified rejection of mere 
traditionalism, should accept the general historicity of the Synop- 
tics, is the most noticeable element in the whole situation. 

It would be unfair to close this review of the literature which 

' combines criticism and faiih without mentioning an admirable 

American contribution to it by Dr. Orello Cone.' He says that 

the total result of criticism b, " that the divine doctrine of Jesus 
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stands forth clearly defined, and of his personality there emerge not 
only ' a few ineffaceable lineaments which could belong only to a 
figure unique in grace and majesty,' but the figure itself emerges 
in its majesty and grace." For a balanced statement of the pre- 
dominance of the Jewish outlook in Mt., and of the Pauline uni- 
versalism in Lk., which, however, does not prevent either writer 
from introducing material which shows the true middle ground of 
fact, we can commend this book. And this is only a sample of the 
careful and judicious spirit characterizing the whole. His estimate 
of the legendary and dogmatic element in the (Jospels is exagger- 
ated, to say the least, but his acceptance of their historical kernel 
is hearty and important. 

Of a very different sort is the commentary of Dr. James Mori- 
son, to which the present writer has had frequent recourse, and 
gladly acknowledges indebtedness. There is an abundance of 
helpful information in it, especially in regard to the various Eng- 
lish translations. And his summarizing of different views is, in 
many passages, exhaustive, and his archseological information 
extensive. But, while his exegetical sense is sometimes fine, it 
is far from that on the whole. In his criticism of the text, he is 
free, and his textual conclusions agree with those of the estab- 
lished critical texts in the main. But in the higher criticism, he 
seems to lack judgment and fairness. He is as well informed in 
this as in other departments. But when, after a long review of 
the literature in regard to the Synoptical problem, he concludes 
that all the theories are alike baseless, and that there is really no 
problem there ; that the resemblances ate not uncommon, nor 
such as may not be accounted for mostly by the growing fixity of 
the oral tradition, his case becomes hopeless. And his conclusion, 
after a minute examination of the last twelve verses of ch. i6, that 
the omission is probably due to an accidental omission in some 
early copy, and that the " whole fabric of opposition and doubt 
must, as biblical criticism advances, crumble into dust," is 
amazing. 

In view of the universal discarding of this critical theory of the 
Synoptics by English commentators, it is well to call attention to 
the cumulative nature of the proof, 'Vhe phenomena of verbal 
resemblance, on which the traditional view of independence goes 
to pieces, are not isolated, but prolonged and repeated. And the 
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same is true of the verbal peculiarities of the last twelve verses, 
which many English textual critics reject, but which English com- 
mentaries defend with unanimity and spirit.' Dr. Morison thinks 
that he answers this objection by citing with each case a paral- 
lel instance from some other author. But the real question is 
whether he can match the accumulation of these in the same 
space elsewhere. 

> I should note one exception, — a commenlar^ by Dr. W. N. Clarke, published 
in Philadelphia by the American Baptist Pub. Soc., who shows here the adroinble 
judgmeal characteriitic of his general vrotk. 
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The text followed in this commentary is not either of the critical 
texts, the author preferring to ciioose in each case between the 
several texts on the strength of the evidence. His authority for 
the texts has been Scrivener's edition of the text of Stephens, with 
the various readings of Beza, Elzevir, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Trc- 
gellcs, Westcotl and Hort, and the Revised Version, Cambridge, 
1887. The text of Treg. is based too entirely on the older authori- 
ties for independent use, while that of the Revisers is loo conserva- 
tive to satisfy a critical judgment. Either the text of Tischendorrs 
edition, or of WH., would be satisfactory, but an independent text, 
based on both, but following neither without exception, seems still 
better. The authority for the sources is Tischcndorfs magnum 
opus, the Editio Major of his eighth edition. 

An analysis of the various readings adopted shows something like 
650 variations from the Tex. Rec., and in these the several sources 
appear as follows : 
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It changes lomcwhal the proportions of the above itatement, that in C, 
about three chapters are wanting, in L 33 verses, in F 86 verses, in G 19 verses, 
in H 19 versei, in N tome 7 chapters, in P all but fragmenti, T^ Ihi same, in 
X the Gnt 6 chapters, and in V neu-ly 3 chapters. The Theb. version ii also 
in fragments only, 

From this analysis, it appears that stibstatitially the critical text 
of to-day, as it appears in Tisch. and WH., is [hat of K and B. the 
two oldest mss. of the N.T., both of which belong to the fourth 
century. It is, moreover, strongly supported by C and D of the 
fifth and sixth centuries, by L of the eighth, and A of the ninth 
century. The only first-rate authority that can be excepted from 
this convergent testimony is A of the fifth century. The testi- 
mony of the versions is to the same effect, the older versions 
furnishing strong support to the readings of these oldest mss. 
The Old-Latin version, e.g., concurs with them twice as frequently 
as the Vulgate, and the Peshito, the oldest Syriac version, twice as 
frequently as the later versions in the same language. And one 
of the strong supports of these readings is the Memphitic, which 
is of about the same age as these oldest l^tin and Syriac versions. 
As far as the material now in hand goes, then, it points strongly to 
the conclusion of the textual critics that the oldest texts extant 
are comparatively pure. If K and B stood by themselves, we 
might say that possibly they had been more open than usual to 
corrupting influences, and that a purer form of the text was to be 
found in some later text of a purer strain. But, as a matter of 
fact, as we get back towards the fourth century, we find the text 
converging towards the form of these oldest extant sources, which 
shows conclusively that they belong in the main current of the 
text, and not in some side-stream more or less impure. A. which 
stands nearest to K and B in point of time, furnishes us with a 
convenient comparison. Here is a text different from the combi- 
nation X B, and very much nearer the later texts. Does this 
represent the main stream, and x B the divergence, or the 
reverse? The fact that, as we go back, the text converges 
towards X B, and not towards A, proves conclusively that the 
older mss. are comparatively pure. We have, in the oldest ver- 
sions, and in the Fathers, some traces of the state of the text in 
the first two centuries, and these confirm the type of text found 
in X B. There is a distinct type of text in these and in their 
cognates which lacks the smoothness and orthodoxy of the later 
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texts : e.g. the omission of Kqi nfnua in 9" U contrary to second- 
century and later orthodoxy ; and, to take a more important case, 
the omission of 16"™, with its account of the resurrection and 
ascension, subtracts not from the creed, but from confirmations 
of the creed. The onward movement of the text is towanl 
smoothness and conformity, the later text supplying here and 
there the apparent deficiencies of the earlier type. Now, as we 
get still further back, going from the fourth century to the third 
and second, we find the reverse movement toward a certain rough- 
ness and non- conformity still kept up, which shows still further, 
and more strongly, that the great textual critics have not been 
lacking in critical judgment in giving to K B and their cognates 
the preference naturally due to the oldest known type of text. 



Necessarily, the information in regard to the sources of the text 
possible in a vobime like this is very slight. The student is 
referred to the Prolegomena of Tischendorf's EdUio Major, 
edited by Dr. C, R. Gregory, and to Scrivener's Introduction 
to The Crifichm of the N. T., London, 1894. 

Undals 

H = Ctdts SiuaitieuSt diicoveied by TlscbendorF in the convent of St. Cntha- 
rine, Ml. Sinai, 1859, and now at St. Pctenburg. A mkiiuscripl of 
the fourth century. 

B =CfJtx I'alicanm, in the Vatican Libiaiy at Rome, where it seems to 
have been brougbt very toan aftei the fuunding of ihe Library in 144S. 
Also of (he fourth cenluiy. and slightly older (ban k. 

A = Codex Alt-ianJriHut, in the British Museum from its foundation in 1 753. 
Brought from Constantinople, in 153S, u a present trum the patriarch 
Cyril Lucai to Charles I. Belongs to the fifth century. 

C =Cadex Ephraemi, in the Royal Library of Paris. Brought from the East 
by Ihe Medici family in the siitecnlh century, and into France by 
Catharine de Medici. A valuable palimpsest of the fifth century, 

D =Cedfx Bnaf, a Gneco- Latin manuscript of the Gospels and Acts, prc- 
■enlcd to the University Library at Cambridge by Ibe refonnet Theo- 
dore Beia in 1581. Previoiulj in the monastery of -St. Irenreui, Lyons. 
Belongs to the sixth century. A singularly corrupt text, but bearing 
important witness to Ihe accepted critical text. The corruptions are 
largely interpolations, and tbe text on which (hese are inlaid contaiiis 
^undant conlirmation of Ihe purer form of the text. 
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The Egyptian versions are : 

I. Memphitic, or Bohairic, in the dialect of Lowei Eg^t, and belooghig to 

tbe Kcond centuiy. 
a. Thebaic, or S*hidic, in the dialect of Upper EgffA; belonKiiiB abo to the 

lecood century. Extant only ia fragment*. 

The Syriac versions are : 

t. Ptthila, of the wcond century. 

1. Hajclean, which containi itself a statement of its date = 508. Value 
largely dae to Thomas of Harkel, from whom it derives its name, and 
who collated it with the aid of three Greek mta. Theae marginal 
additions give this value. 

3. Jerusalem Syriac, a lectionary of the sixth centuiy. 




ABBREVIATIONS 



The Fathen are quoted in the manner oiual in critical commeaUriet 
(Amb., Aug., Cbrys., Jer,, Orig., etc.). 

Egyptt Egyptian Venions. 

Memph Meinphitic. 

Theb Thebiic. 

Aeth Ethiopic Verwon. 

L»ll I.atin Versiuns. 

UL Vet Vilus Latina. 

Vulg. Vulgate. 

Syrr, Syriac Versions. 

Pe»h Pnhito. 

Hard Ilarclean. 

Ilier Jerusalem I.ectiunary. 

AV. Auth')rised Version. 

RV RevbeJ Version. 

kV. marg. Reviled Version marg. 

Ti*cli Tischendorr. 

Treg Tregelles. 

WH Westcott and Hort. 

Reng Bengel. 

De W. De Wette. 

Mey. Meyer. 

Bib. Die. Smith's Dietienary of tki Bihit 

(1st or 3d edition). 

Thay.-Grm. Ux Thayer's Grimm. 

Win Wmct'i Grammar of N. T. Grtti. 




MARK 



BEannniTQ of the glad tidutob 



L 1-8. Bfgmning of the glad tidings coiKcnung Jesus in 
the authoritative proclamation of John (he Baptist. Prophe- 
cies of this preliminary ivork in the Old Testament, the 
appearance of John, his proclamation of repentance, his bap- 
tism, and his announcement of the coming One mightier 
than he. 

It is evident that the key to this paragraph is found in this 
announcement of the One mightier than John. Who and what 
the man was who made it, the general character of his mission to 
the nation, into the course of which it was introduced, and the 
way in which it fuliiiled prophecy in regard to the preparation for 
the Messianic advent, we are told of course, but the theme ilself 
is the announcement That is the beginning of the good news 
about Jesus which is the title of the section. There are two 
renderings of our EV, which obscure this intention of the para- 
graph, viz., the translation gospel for iwtyytAiou, v.', and preach 
for ■ijpuffirai, v."- '. The technical meaning which both these words 
have acquired in our language renders them frequently unfit to 
translate the Greek words, but especially in this passage, the 
character of which is such as to make a close adherence to the 
specific meaning of the original words quite necessary. The state- 
ment is, that with the proclamation, Kt^pvuanv, of the coming One 
by John began the glad tidings, tiiayyikiav, concerning Jesus. 
Furthermore, it is stated that this beginning is in accordance with 
prophecy, which foretold the sending of a messenger, Qyy(A(«, to 
prepare the way of the Lord. The prophecy is further identified 
with the event by the description of the messenger in the second 
part of the prophecy as a voice crying in the wilderness, corre- 
spjnding to the si.itrment about John that he made his appearance 
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in the wiliferness. The general work of John is shown to consist 
in his baptism of the crowds (inclutling mostly the people of 
Judaea) who came to him, his proclamation being that of a bap- 
tism of repentance for remission of sins. That is, he performed a 
rite of outward purification, and explained that it meant an inward 
purification looking to the forgiveness of sins. This message 
would be understood by the people to foreshadow the coming of 
the expected deliverer, since repentance was the _ a_c_kno w 1 edge d 
condition of national deliverance, and this public call to it would 
naturally therefore create expectation of his advent. As for John's 
appearance, his wilderness life and food and his rough dress 
recall Elijah, as they are evidently intended to do, the item about 
the Italhtr girdle reproducing the language of the LXX in regard 
to Elijah's dress (a K. i*). It is obviously the picture of a man 
who has revolted from the evil world and prefers hardness to the 
unclean associations of its comforts. It is a significant commen- 
^^ tary on the manners of the place and time that they should lead 

^^L to such revolt not in Greece or Rome, but in Judaea. It is such 

^^1 a man as this, who in the midst of his own great work of impress- 

^^1 ing on the nation his sense of its sin, and issuing to it the old 

^^P prophetic cry, Wash you, make you clean, interjects the beginning 

^^1 of the evangel, the first news that the Messiah is actually at hand. 

^H This announcement takes the form of a comparison between him- 

^^1 self and the personage announced by him. There comes one 

^^1 stronger than he, with whom he is not to be compared. So far, 

^^P the announcement is in line with Jewish expectation, but there is 

^^^k an absence of the material, and an emphasis of the spiritual ele- 

^^1 ment in what follows, which does not spring from Jewish Messian- 

^H ism, and would not have led to John's later doubt. It is a 

^^1 comparison between his baptism and that of Jesus, making the 

^^H latter to be the spiritual reality, of which John's was merely the 

^^1 ritual expression. It was to be a baptism in the Holy Spirit, 

^^1 the element of spiritual purification, while John's baptism was in 

^^1 the material element of water, which could only represent that 

^^^ purification in a figure. 

^B the 



1. This verse is a title or heading of the paragraph in regard to 
the work of John the Baptbt' That work, but especially the 
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annonnccment of llie coming of the one mightier than he, is the 
licginniug of the tvayt'^i^ov, the gaai/ news about Jesus Christ. 

luayy^Aiou. ^'I'his word, which in the later Greek means glad 
tidings, is in the N.T. restricted to the good news about Jesus, or 
of the kingdom which he came to establish, or of the salvation 
accomplished by him. It is under this last head, that it comes to 
have the technical sense of the scheme of tnilh relating to him 
and to his saving work, which has come to be so associated with 
the word gospel as to render that a misleading translation in a 
passage like this. This word is also associated with the written 
accounts of our Lord's life, the Ciospels, which is also confusing 
here.' 

'lifo-oS XptoToi;. — This gen. may be either subj. or obj., the 
good news brought by him, or that concerning him. Here it is 
evidently the latter, as John is the bearer of the (uayyt'Aiov. 
"liTwoiit is the personal name of our Lord (Mt. i"). It is a 
descriptive name, as the passage in Mt. indicates, meaning 
Sat'ieur. It is used once in the N.T. as the Greek form of 
Joshua (Heb. 4').' Xpurroii — the official title of Jesus, denoting 
him as the Messiah, the Anointed. The word itself is of frequent 
occurrence in the O.T., where it is applied to kings as anointed 
of God. But as a title of the coming King, the hope of the 
Jewish nation, it does not occur. It is first used of him in the 
Book of Enoch 48'" 52', about the close of the second century 
B.C.,' and afterwards frequently in the uncanonical literature. It 
appears from this literature, that the general national expectation 
of deliverance and greatness characteristic of the O.T. period had 
at this time taken the definite shape of an expected deliverer in 
the Davidic line. And the N.T. furnishes abundant evidence that 
this expectation was common at the coming of Jesus, and during 
his life. The title XyjiimJ? became a personal name later, and the 
absence of the art. would indicate that this is the use here. 

vioC Tov ®tm> — Son of God. RV. puts this into the text, and 
omits it in the margin, which seems a good statement of the 
critical evidence. This term. Son of God, hke the title Messiah, 
is applied to the Messianic King in the uncanonical Jewish litera- 
ture. But its use is purely theocratic and ofilicial, corresponding 



1 In Homer, It n 
Otek, > Ihank-ofleri 
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to the O.T. use to denote any one whose office specially 
(;od among men, such as kings and judges (see J. lo*). Its use 
to denote the relation to God springing from the miraculous con- 
ception is confined to Lie. i", and its application to Jesus' meta- 
physical relation to God is not found in the Synoptics. The term 
is applied by Jesus to himself in his discourse without any expla- 
' ereas it would require explanation if it was intended to 
convey any other meaning than the historical sense with which the 
people were familiar. It is applied to him in the theophany at 
the baptism, where the aor. cvSoKipu, meaning / came to take 
pleasure in thee, limits the title and statement to his historical 
manifestation, his earthly life. It is used by Peter in his confes- 
sion, where its association with the title Christ, or Messiah, — thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the iwing God, — also indicates the 
theocratic sense. In the question of the High Priest at the trial 
of Jesus, whether he is the Chrisl, the Son of God, the same collo- 
cation involves the same conclusion. In fact, there is nowhere in 
the Synoptics any indication that the title is used so as to involve 
any departure from the current theocratic sense ; and indications, 
such as the above, are not wanting, that the title does retain its 
common meaning at (he time. When we get outside of these 
historical bouks, we come upon the metaphysical sonship as pos- 
,slbly the prevalent meaning of the term. Son of God means here, 
then, that the Messianic kingdom is a theocracy, in which God is 
the real ruler, and the Messianic king represents God. Only, with 
the new meaning that the life and teaching of Jesus had put into 
all these current phrases, it would signify to a Christian writer that 
this representation was real, and not merely official, that in Chrisl 
the ideal of the theocratic king had been realized, a prince who 
really represented the mind and spirit of God, and estabUshed the 
Divine law among men after the Divine method. 

v\mS Toi) BeDu T. R. AEFC1IKM etc. and Versions generally. vIoS BnD 
RV. Trcg. WH., Bwrf . «• BDL loi. Omit TiKh. WH. RV. wwr^. i.' aS, 
355. Omiuian cunrirmed abu by passages in Ircn. Epiph. Orig. Viclorin. 

2. Iv TiHS irpoi^i^raii. — There is no doubt that this is a correction 
of the original, to meet the difficulty of ascribing the double quo- 
tation from Malachi and Isaiah to Isaiah alone. The reading of 
all the critical texts is <v r^ 'Hmu^ r^! irpo^rqTij. 

it Tip "Hffirf? TV x)»*iJtd Tiich. Treg. \VH, RV. K BDL A 3J Latt. 
Memph. Pesli. Hier. Hard. marg. 

This quotation is intended to prove from prophecy that the 
good news about Christ had its appointed beginning in the procla- 
mation of a forerunner who was thus to prepare the way for him. 
The first part is from Mai. 3', the second from Is. 4o\ In the 
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original, the passage from Mai. reads, BfhoU, T sfnil my menrnger 
who shall prepare the way be/ore me. Jehovah is the speaker, 
anJ he is not addressing some one else, whose way is to be pre- 
pared by God's messenger ; but he declares that he is coming 
hiinsetf to his temple to purge it of the profanations of the priests, 
and that he sends his messenger to prepare the way for him. 
Moreover, the messenger is the prophet himself, my messenger 
being in the Heb. "K??, AfiilaM, the traditional name of the 
prophet. The prophecy has thus a distinct historical sense. The 
evil of Maiachi's time, as is evident from the entire prophecy, was 
this abuse of their office by the priests, and the prophet announces 
that God is coming to do away with this abuse, and the prophecy 
is to announce this coming, and make ready for it. Here, it is 
adapted to Messianic use by the change of my and me to lliy and 
Ihee, and is applied to the mission of Ihe forerunner to prepare the 
way for the Messiah. This Messianic use of a passage having 
another primary sense is the rule, and not the exception, in Messi- 
anic prophecy. The principle underlying it is, that the M essianic „ 
kingdom founded by Jesus is the real culmination of Jewish his-- 
tory, jirid~tTiat its prophecies of near events somehow all point _ 
TerJraril also lo him. And especially, in this case, the underlying 
fact is that the Jewish nation is a theocracy, and that the crises in 
its history are due to a Divine appearance and intervention ; a 
coming of God, moreover, for which way is made by his messen- 
gers the prophets. 'I'his common feature being shared by the 
culminating intervention, gives the Messianic turn to the original 
prophecy. 

A by Twch. Treg. WH. RV. Il is supporled by 
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1 'ISaD iiaiacriWiii rii- 
ou. The form in which 
1 which it i« cited in the 
1 Greek source, not Ihe 
niliar. See Tuy, Qua/a- 



3. ^lovii PouivTOi Iv Tg ^p^/uu — TTie voice of one crying in the 
wiliierness. This passage is quoted directly from the I.XX of 
Is. 40'.' Here, as in the quotation from Mai., the coming to be 
prepared for is that of God lo his people. The purpose of his 
coming is to deliver his people from their captivity in Babylon by 
the hand of Cyrus.' It is ihe note of deliverance which is com- 
mon to this with the Messianic advent and intervention, and the 
preparation for this by the prophetic message is shared by this 
with the passage from Mai. 
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ir Ts ip^iu^ in Ihe lleb. belonf;! with ijoindaart. See Is. 40", RV. 
But Ll in evi.lent that Mk. intends tu join it «ith ffo&rrBt. as this mokes Iho 
prophecy sntiiiiiale the appearance of Johti in the wilJernesi. 

Kvpiov — /Air Lord, stands for Jehovah, or Yahweh, in the origi- 
nal, this being the LXX. rendering of that name of God. But it is 
probable (hat Mk. understands it to refer to Jesus, this being one 
of his familiar titles. In this way, the passage becomes more 
directly adapted to his purpose, malting the advent, and the mis- 
sion of the forenintier both figure in prophecy. 

4, In this verse, the art. should lie inserted before ffamiiaiv, 
without any doubt. Whether xal should be dropped before 
KrjpwiTiov, on the other hand, admits of much doubt. If it is 
dropped, the passage reads, /aha ike Baptiser eame preaching. 
If it is retained, it reads, John came, who baptiud ami preached, 
RV. On the whole, the reading without luu. is preferable. 

A flairWfwr Tisch. Treg, \VH. RV. x BDI. 4 33. Memph. «i jnjpi^ffar 
Treg. (ittti) Tisch. RV. H ADLP A, Verss. generally. Omit <at \VH. Treg. 
marg. B. 33. 73, lOJ. 

In order to get at the right connection of this verse, we must 
read it as if the preceding quotations were omitted — Beginning 
of Ike good neivs of Jesus Christ . . . John came, etc. ('yo-ero — 
there came, or appeared. The verb is used to denote the appear- 
ance of a person on the stage of history. The wilderness in which 
he made his appearance is the wilderness of Judaea, on the south- 
em banks of the Jordan, just before it empties into the Head Sea. 
K-qtvafjtov^procliiming. The word means to exercise the office 
of a herald, to proclaim officially, and with authority. John is not 
represented as preaching, taking baptism for his text, but as mak- 
ing public proclamation, calling men to his baptism.' 

^dimo-fia /nmvouis — a baptism of repentance. This rite of 
immersion in water signified the complete inward purification of 
the subject. It took up into a symbolical rite the figurative wash- 
ings of such passages as Is. i"4' Jer. 4'* Ei. 36" Zcch. 13' Ps. 51*. 
Outwardly, it had its counterpart in the Levitical washings of the 
Iaw(Ex. 29' Lev. 14*' ,^11. mi.".!"-!!.!!.;? 16*" 17''' etc.). But its 
use by John was quite unique.' /itiuvoias — of repentance. The 
gen. denotes the significance of the rite, the inward act of which 
it is the outward sign and pledge. The word denotes primarily a 
change of mind, such as comes from an afterthought. A person 

1 This word is one of several, such as K<it»-iyi.>M, i<'(ivt''''{'<'*'>'< hailng dlfTerent 
ihades ot meaning, but nil Iraoslalcd priack Id the EV.. whenever sacred mailers 
are spoken ot 

» The question of Ihc outward form of this rile has been discussed lo thoroughly 
that it is unnecessary 1o go over it ngaln in this place. In this passage, (he indica- 
lions corresponding to the common usage o( ihe word itself are the river, the 

Qcu and compleleiiess of inrorwd. which is expressed by the rile. 
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docs something from failure to consider certain things necessary to 
wise action, and when afterwards tliese neglected things come to 
him, there comes the corresponding change of attitude and pur- 
pose. It denotes in the N.T. a change, arising from such recon- 
sideration, from a life of sin to rectitude and holiness. Such a call 
to repentance was not unexpected by the Jews, who believed that 
it was the sin of the nation which delayed the coming of the Mes- 
sianic King. 'I'he call to repentance therefore, by one wearing the 
prophetic appearance and authority, would signify to the nation 
that the deliverer was at hand, and that ihey must prepare for his 
coming, tis ai)>ca-iv djiapniu^ — /r>r rfmission of sins. This stales 
the purpose of the baptism of repentance. It is the repentance 
evidently which is the real cause of the remission, repentance 
being the normal and constant Scriptural condition of forgive- 
ness. Baptism is related to the repentance as the outward act 
in which this Inward change finds formal expression. Baptism is 
an act of profession, and is related to repentance as the declara- 
tion of forgiveness is to forgiveness itself. It is contended some- 
times (so Meyer and Weiss) that this is an anticipation of the 
significance of Christian baptism, in which the forgiveness of sins 
was first realized. But surely, if this was a baptism of repentance, 
it would result In forgiveness, since repentance and forgiveness arc 
necessarily connected. 

9. nax-rK should be removed from its position after «^aim'{oiTo, 
so as lo follow 'Icpo<roAi'j;tiTai, and the verse reads, . . . aitd all the 
inhabitiinls of Jerusalem, and were baptized. . . . 

■LpMoXuHlra. wivt,, ,al V^orrlfliH-o Tisch.Treg. WH. RV. H BDL 4 
aS, 33, 102, !*«. Memph. etc. 

iroiTa . . . B-on-K — all. These words are to be taken rhetori- 
cally. We know that John's severity must have turned many away 
(Mt. 3^"" Lk. 3'"")- And the leaders of the people did not 
beheve in him (Mk. i I'^'i"). But the Xti«, lAe people, all recog- 
nized John as a prophet (Mk. 1 1*"). This general outpouring was 
to be expected from the nature of John's proclamation, since a 
prophetic call to national repentance would be hailed as a call to 
national deliverance, i^/ioXoyou/icroi — confessing} This con- 
fession of sins gave reality to the baptism, making it a baptism of 
repentance. 

6. Tpt^ns Kan^Xtm — camets hair. Since it %iys camel's hair, 
&nd not siin or fur, we are to understand probably a coarse cloth 

• On Ihe relalion of (spentance to forgiveness, see Ii. ii*-i8 El jjii-ai Hos. 14 
AmM 5*^" Jon. jtio. In laa. Ihe wtiole burden of prophecy is, thai Ihe nation ii 
afflicted because of ils tins, but that it needs only lo cepenl. 

* In iti compound form, this a a tliblica! word. The later language, Win. says. 
lores compound veibs which bring oul soiuElhiiig implied in the principal verb, 
16. 4. 8. i. The preposition here denotes that what is hidden comet enl in codIev 
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made of the hair. There are examples moreover of the cloih, but 
not of the skin, being used in this way. {iuc7v 8«p/»aTiVi)i' — a 
lea/her gin/U. This is selected to describe Elijah's general 
appearance in z K. i". And it is a distinguishing mark of 
:ss, the girdle gathering in the loose robe about the 

being generally a place for luxury and display in dress. 
There is some reason to suppose, too, that the description, hairy 

may refer to Elijah's dress, which would be another corre- 
spondence. So RV. inarg. noi laQtov oKpiSai xal fiiXi Sypuni — 

anif was eating locusts ami wild honey} 
<ffaiBi.Tisch.Treg. WH. n EL'i 33, 

This food was wilderness food, and corresponds to the coarse 
dress. Together, Ihey represent the spirit of the man, his con- 
tempt of ease and luxury, his revolt against a sinful generation, 
everything which caused him to dwell apart from men, and to 
contemn their manners. Locusts were an article of food espe- 
cially allowed by the I-evitical Law, and they are still eaten, pre- 
pared in various ways, by Eastern peoples. By wild honey may 
be meant that made by wild bees, and deposited in hollow trees, 
and other places in the woods ; but as a matter of fact, the term 
fii'Ai Aypiov seems to be applied generally to the sweet sap of 
certain trees,' 

7. iKtipvatrt — he was proelaiming. The translation /wrtM^rt' 
is especially out of place here, since what follows is not the general 
subject of the Baptist's preaching, but only that particular an- 
nouncement of the coming of the Messiah which has led the 
writer to say that the proclamation by John in the wilderness was 
the beginning of the good news about Jesus Christ. He was mak- 
ing proclamation by virtue of his ofRce as Kijpu(, the herald of the 
Messianic King, 'I'he whole work of the Baptist in this Gospel is 
treated as this apx^ «w<yy(Atoi], a peculiarity which is obscured in 
our version. 

iti-hpvttt continues the imph. %i> MtiMnivot anii teSiar, ilcnoting John's 

habit of life and speecb in the ivitilerneaa. 

o iaxapoTfpo^ fiov^ — he that is mightier than I (RV.). This 
description of the coming one is common to all the Synoptics, 
but in Mt. and Lk. It is introduced between the statement of 
John's baptism and that of Jesus' baptism in such a way as to 
show more distinctly than in Mk.'s account that in these different 
baptisms is contained the point of the io-xv/ioTtpw. Jesus is might- 
ier than John by reason of his baptizing in the Holy Spirit. Mk.'s 
order shows this also, but not so distinctly. dnVw /io« — after 



> JstCOxr is in <he same consituclion as JrCdvH.rx, vms clethtd . . . end wai 
ittnr. iirtv. is a popiic form of the paniciplf. 

> See Meyer's Now. 
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me} ou ovK f^u Uavoi — of wkom J am not fit. . . . This is a 
rhetorical statement of John's depreciation of himself by the side 
of the coming one. He was not fit to tie his shoes. 

liBi^t ilcnotes any kind of »ufficieney ot Htness. Fil Si 

i/uuTa T. viroSij/iaTwv — the thotig of the sattilals. The sandals 
protected the soles only, and were bound to the feet by a thong. 
nv^as. — This apparently superfluous addition about stooping serves 
to heighten the impression of the menial character of the act. 

a ('yiu cpawTum uSari — / baptized you with water. 

Omil lUo after iyi. Tisch. Treg. Wll. RV. K BL 33, 69, IM, 114, Lat 
Vet. mn. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. etc. Omit ir liffure Han Tisch. Ttcg. 
marg. WH. k BH i 16. 33, 56, 58, 258, Vulg. clc. 

Without the prep, the clement vtari becomes the instrument with which 
the art b petfotmed. See Win. 31, 7. d. 

iv nvtt^Ti 'AyiV — '" ^"fy S/'i'^f- We are not to loolc for 
Christian terms, nor Christian uses of terms, in John's leaching. 
The line that divides them in this matter of ihe Holy Spirit is 
fine, but distinguishable. In the Jewish conception, personality is 
ascribed to the Holy Spirit only figuratively. In the Christian 
use, on the other hand, the impersonal sense is the figurative one, 
e.g. where it speaks of a pouring out of the Holy Spirit (Tit. 3* 
Acts i"'*). Bill the Spirit of God, or of Vahweh, or the Spirit of 
holiness, figures more or less largely in the 0,T. as the animating 
power in the universe, as the inspiration of the prophet, the sol- 
dier, the king, and even the workman. And the possession of this 
Spirit by all men is prophesied as one of the marks of Israel's 
golden age. See Job i6" 33* Ps. 104* Is, 42' 61' Mi. 3' Jud. 3" 
6** Is. II* Joel 2^ Is. 59" Ex. 31'. John's reference to the Holy 
Spirit, the ttp pn, would not therefore be strange to his Jewish 
hearere. The absence of the art. indicates that the Spirit is 
regarded here as an element, a pervading presence, like the air, 
in the ocean of which we are submerged. The epithet Af/v would 
not in itself suggest moral quality, as it denoted what is invested 
with awe or reverence, and only secondarily and rarely, moral 
purity. But in the connection, since the Spirit is regarded here 
as the purifying element, it is evidently holiness in the moral 
sense that is predicated of it. The contrast between the work of 
the Baptist, and that of the Messiah, amounts to this, that the 
mightier one who is to follow John will do the real work of which 
the Baptist is able to perform only the sign. Water cleanses only 
the body, and represents figuratively the inward cleansing of the 
man. But the Holy Sjiirit is the element in which man is cleansed 




> On Ihc i»e □( the adverb as a prepositii 



«..- Win.54.6. 
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inwardly and really, and it is this real baptism which the coming 
one was to perform. So far as il is given us in the Gospels, John's 
annunciation of the Messiah includes only the spiritual side of his 
anticipated work, and thus corresponds with the historical fact. 
But John's later doubt could have arisen probably only from the 
failure of Jesus to carry out the kingly part of the Jewish Messianic 
expectation. See Mt. u'"". And il would be quite improbable 
that John would be so fat separated from his lime as lo expect a 
purely spiritual Messiah. 

In this paragraph, the »igns of Mk.'s use of the Logia ate not wanting. 
In the firai place, O.T. citations are not common in Mk.. but arc quite 
characteristic of the Logia. And especially, the firal part of the douhle 
quotation is, in Mk. i*-' Lk. 7", taken unquestionably from that source. 
The somewhat clumsy junction uf the two passages is due apparently to 
bringing together what was separated in the original source. And Mt. 3" 
Lk. 3" show signs of being connected with what precedes in Ihe ungiual 
(oarce. Mk. omits this, but gives what precedes with the identity of 
language that shows 1 common source for bII three. For the verbal 
resemblance, implying Ihe interdependence of the Synoptics, cf. Mk. I* 
Mt. 3» Lk. 3', especiallv Ihe change of Toi! Beoi! iJBi», LXX, tu nfrroC in 
them all (Mk. 1' Lk. 3"Mk. i"» ML 3<->' Mk. i'-»Mt. 3"Lk. 3"). 



THE BAPTISM OF JESUS 

9-11. Jesus is baptized by John. The Holy Spirit descends 
upon him, and the voice from heaven attests his Divine 
mission. 

Among the rest, Jesus comes to John's baptism. As he comes 
up out of the water, the Spirit descends on him in the form of 
a dove, preparing him for the work into which baptism has inau- 
gurated him and signifying the gentleness of his reign; and a 
voice out of heaven proclaims him to be the Messianic Son of 
God who has won the special Divine favor. 

With ihis paragraph begins the story of Jesus' life, but as it 
treats of events preceding his public ministry, the story of the 
baptism and of the temptation conforms to Mk.'s plan outside of 
that ministry, and is given briefly. E.g. Mk. does not consider 
it necessary to explain the evident difficulty attending the baptism 
of Jesus, as Mt. does, but gives only the fact. The visible form 
taken by the Spirit in its descent upon Jesus is evidently intended 
to be, like the voice, a theophany. attesting his mission. But the 
Spirit itself is intended lo prepare him for his work, and so 
descends upon him now at the beginning of that work ; cf. v.". 




9. Ktu iyivfro ^kSty ' — iv ixdvat^ raU 7/iepais — ii thosf days. 
This is a general designation of time, and denotes here the period 
of John's ministry. Niiiapir r^i rnXiAaius — Nazareth of GaliUe, 
■J'he explanatory t^ FaXtAaiut is for the information of the unin- 
formed, and is a sign therefore, that this Gospel was written for 
(Jenlile readers. This is the only place in Mk, where Nazareth is 
mentioned, though Jesus is called a Nazarene in several places 
(i" lo'' 16" 14*^). It was the home of Jesus during his private 
life. 

According to I.li. l" I*- *■■ " 4'*, this wu owing lo ihe previoui residence 
of hi« parents in Nazareth. Ml-, however, tells us ihat they took up their 
■bode [here after their return from Kgypt, because they were lutned asiile 
from Brihlelirm by the successiim uf Archelaus to his father's throne, 
which made Judan no longer ft safe place for them (J'^J. 

Nazareth was in the interior about midway between the Lake 
of Galilee and the Mediterranean. It is at present a town of 
about 5000 inhabitants, going by the name of V.n Nazira.^ 

«s Tov'\tt(^vriv — into the Jordan, The prep, here coincides 
with the proper meaning of the verb, indicating that the form of 
the rile was immersion into the siream. The prep, iic in the next 
verse, — going up out of the water, — implies the same. 

10. KQi (Jtfw — And imiiudiatfh? ayafiaCvair ik —going up out 
Of 

/« (instead of d«-i} Tisch, Treg. WH.RV.dc BDL 13, 28, 33, 69. 124, 

(r^fi^ofiivout Toi« oupat«i!f — - ihe heavens opening, not opened. 
The pres. part, denotes action in its progress, not completed 
action.* 

(ot Trt/MiTTtpBV — as a dove. Lk. 3" says that this resemblance 
was in bodily shape. And the language itself implies that. The 
dove was Ihe emblem of guilelessness (Ml. 10'*). It was not a 
bird of prey. The appearance accords with the gentleness of 
Christ's reign. The descent of the Spirit was moreover a real 
event, while the appearance was only a vision. It was not merely 
a sign thai here was a person endued with the Spirit, but a special 
influence beginning at the lime, and preparing him for his new 
work. It was like the descent of the Spirit at Pentecost, prepar- 
ing the disciples for their new work. Neither event implied in any 
way that the Spirit was not present in their lives before.' And 



1 This circumlocution for Ihe simple 
is foreign lo the Greek idiom. The abi 



a translfllion ol the Heb. ' 



., US by Ml „_..._ 

fbe critic&l lexis in rn05l of ih--se passages in Mk. See Th«y.-(trn 
• See BurlOD. A.T. Me«d< and fe»ii: 115. 
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we find in all ihe Synoptics mention that Jesus began his minislry 
under the impulsions of the Spirit. See Ml. iz^Mk. i" Lk. 4'" ". 
This descent of the Spirit is moreover indicative of the meaning 
of our Lord's baptism. It has already been indicated that the 
real baptism, of which that in the water is only the sign, is a. bap- 
tism in the Holy Spirit, and it is this which is signified by the 
baptism of Jesus, but without the accompanying repentance which 
belongs to the baptism of the rest of the people. 

11. Kai iJHovif (iyivtTo) — Ami a voice {came). 

Omit iiinTa Tisch. (WH.) x D Ff.'. 

Su t? I'los f«™ a dyaTTijros — Tkou art my bel&ved Son. This 
is one of the passages in the Synoptics which indicate that the 
Synoptical use of tko% (toC @(oif) applied to Jesus, conforms to 
current Jewish usage, omitting the metaphysical Sonship, and 
including only the theocratic, or figurative meaning of the word. 
The aor. evSoaiptt, / came to take pleasure, denotes the historical 
process by which God came to take pleasure in Jesus during his 
earthly life, not the eternal dehght of the Father in the Son. The 
title here would denote one, therefore, who has been received 
into special love and favor by God, as Paul calls Timothy his son 
(i Tim. i'). It accords with Lk.'s statement, that Jesus grew in 
favor with God and man (Lk. 7").' iv o-oi tJ^oKj^tra — in thee I 
came to take pleasut-e. 

if (Tol {instead of ir >}) Ttxii. Treg. WH. RV. « BDLP i, 13, 22, 33, 

69, Ut. VeL Vulg. Mempb. Pesh. 

THE TEMPTATION 

13, 13. Jesus retires into the loilderttess, where he remains 
forty days, tempted by Satan, and attended by angels. 

Immediately after the baptism, Jesus is impelled by the Spirit 
who has taken possession of him into Ihe wilderness. He remains 
there forty days, surrounded by the wild beasts, attended by 
angels, and tempted by Satan. 

It is especially the story of the temptation, in the period pre- 
ceding the public ministry, which is abbreviated by Mk. He 
gives us simply the fact of the temptation, the place, the wild- 
erness, the time, forty days, and the descriptive touch, that he 
was with Ihe wild beasts. 

12. Kqi ti'flls — And immediately, viz., after ike baptism. This 
event, with its accompaniments, is of the nature of an inaugural 
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act. And it is followed immediately by his retirement into the 
wilderness. The time, the circiimsLinces, and the nature of the 
temptations, all point to the proliability that this retirement was 
for the purpose of meditation upon the work into which he had 
been inaugurated. Moreover, the IIvcD^, the Spirit, connects this 
with the account of the baptism. He begins now immediately to 
act under the impulsions of the Spirit which he has just received. 
iitpdXXa — thrusti him out. Mt. and Lk. both use the milder 
ayv-v, lo liail, to describe this, i^i- ip-ijiutv — thf wiliienfess. This 
is the same general region in which the baptism look place. But, 
inasmuch as it was from the wilderness into the wilderness, and 
MIc. adds that he was with the wilil beasts, it must mean that he 
penetrated still further into its soUtiides. 

13. Kai. 5v iv rg ip^/uf TureTtpaHorra ^litpat ~ A it^/ he was in 
the wilJerness forty liays. This period is given by both Mk. and 
Lk. as that of the temptation, though Mt. and I.k. both give us 
the three special temptations following the forty days. Mt. makes 
these the only temptations. n-tipuidfMvos — tempted. Used here 
of an actual solicitation to evil. 

The proper mcanins o( wtipHtit \% la try, in the Knie both of atttmft 
and tal. It is (hiough Ihe laller meaning ihat it comes to be applied to 
the test ofcbiracter, whether by trial, oc by subcitation to evil. 

Sarora — Satan.' The name is Hebrew, but the personage 
does not figure much in O.T. narrative or discourse (i Chr. 21' 
Zech. s"-' Job i*"' 2'"'''). In the N.T., he is represented, in 
accordance with current Jewish ideas, as the ruler of a kingdom 
of evil, having subjects and emissaries in the shape of demons, 
corresponding to the angels who act as God's messengers. His 
special function is to tempt men to evil, /kto riav 6rjpiii>v — ivith 
the Willi beasts. The desert of Judsa is in parts wild and un- 
tamed, and abounds in bea^^ts of the same description, such as 
the leopard, the bear, the wild boar, and the jackal. This descrip- 
tive touch, in which, just as with a word, the wildness and solitari- 
ness of the scene are brought before us, and equally, the omission 
of details of the temptation, are characlerislics of Mk. The omis- 
sion accords with the plan of his Gospel, but, also, with a certain 
objective quality belonging to it. See Introduction. h.i\Kovtn!v — 
vtere ministering? This ministry, like the temptations, is rep- 
resented in Mt. as taking place after the forty days. In our 
account, it is e\-idenlly an offset to the presence of the wild beasts. 
The visihie things figuring in the scene were these beasts, but 
there were invisible presences as well, and these were minister- 
ing to him. Mk. does not tell us what the ministrations were. 
(Nor Ml) 




:ing place during his slay in the HildemcM. 
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The histoiicily of Ihe account of the tcmjitHlion is altackeil with some 
plausibility. There are certain things aliuul il on which a just histuiical 
criticism throws some duuht. 'Iliere is a concreteness abuut the appear- 
ance of Salan, and of the Bngek, an air of viiibiiily even, an impression of 
actual transpiirtation through Ihe air, and the introduction of a typical 
number (forty),' which can, however, easily be eliminated without touch- 
ing the essential history. The account which has been preserved is evi- 
dently the pictorial and concrete itory of what really took place within the 
suul of Jesus. But the temptations themselves, just because they represent 
the actual temptationa of hia later life, are a portrait, and nut an imagina- 
tive picture. Holtimann, in his Note un the passage, gives an admirable 
statement of the way in which the story correiponda lo the real lemptationa 
of Jesus' life. Dut his argument that some one made up this story from 
those falls to Ihe ground. Il implies that some one understood that life 
better than any cuutcinporary did un<!erstand it. 



b-ao ,1 



BEGINNING OF JESUS' MINISTRY 

14-20. After John s imprisonment, Jesus goes to Galilee, 
where he begins his ministry with the proclamation of the 
kingdom of God. 

After the imprisonment of John, Jesus departs into GaUlee, 
where he begins his ministry with the proclamation of the good 
news of the kingdom of God, announcing the completion of the 
time for it. He finds Peter, Andrew, James, and John fishing in 
the lake of Galilee, and calls them to follow him and become 
fishers of men. 

The order of events in the Synoptics is as follows ; 



Delivering up of John 


Delivering up of John 


Delivering up of John 


Departure into Galilee. 


Departure into Galilee. 


Departure into Galilee. 


Change of residence 




Beginning of teaching. 


from Nazareth to Ca- 




Rejection at Naiarelh. 


pernaum. 




Coming to Capernaum. 
Fiist miracles. 


Beginning of Jesus' 


Beginning of Jesus' 


General teaching in syn- 


teaching. 


leaching. 


aguguea in (Jalilee. 


Call of fir»t disciples. 


Call of tirst disciples. 


Call of lirst disciples. 


The general order of events is the same. 


The evident intention 


of all is to connect the beginning of Jesus' 


ministry with the close 



1 Moses was in the mount forty days and forty niglKs (Ex. aj", 34"), Elijah was 
in Ihe mildemess forty days and fonv nights (1 K. 19*), ond the Chrisioplianies alter 
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of John's work, thcmgli this is more evident in Mt. and Mk. than 
Lk. They also mark at the beginning that it is a (ialilean 
ministry. Mt. and Mk. tell us that it was the good news of the 
kingdom of God which was proclaimed by Jesus. Lk. also brings 
i in incidentally. He also introduces the rejection at Nazareth, 
evidently to account for the removal to Capernaum, and inserts 
the first miracles and a toui of preaching in Galilee before the call 
of the first disciples. 

14. Mcra & to irapaSoB^vai to" 'laidwijv — Ani/ after the deliv- 
ering up oj John. Ml. and Mk. assume this as a well known fact. 
Lk. tells the story of it (3"-"). The others tell it later (Mk. 6''-"). 
A T^f ruAiAauiv — into Galilft. The connection of events is lost 
here in the brevity of the narrative. We are not told whether 
Jesus came into Galilee because of the imprisonment of John, 
and being there, began his ministry ; or whether he began his 
ministry because John's ministry was ended, and chose Galilee as 
the scene for it. But, inasmuch as Jesus is represented by the 
Synoptics as continuing his work in Galilee until the end, it is 
evidently the latter. It is the demands of his work that take him 
to Galilee, and John's imprisonment is the occasion of his begin- 
ning his work, and only indirectly of his coming to Galilee. More- 
over, they do not tell us why Galilee became the scene of his 
ministry. But the reason is evident. It was not the headquar- 
ters of Judaism ; and events showed that Jesus' work would have 
been impossible in the stronghold of that unsympathetic faith. 
The fourth gospel tells of a prehminary work of eight months in 
Judaea, but the Synoptics are not only silent about it, but exclude 
it by their evident intention to represent this as the beginning of 
Jesus' work. 

Galilee, Hcb. -'■;, cir.lt. was originBlIy the name of iinly r small circuit 
in one of the trilies inh&tiitinj; the nDrlhern sectian of Palestine. But in 
Ibe lime of our Lori), il hail come to be applieJ to the Rnman provitiee 
inclodiug Ihe whole leriilory of the four noilhern lilies. Il was inhabileil 
by a mixed population of Jews and Genliles. Sec Jus. lo" ii" 1 K. 9" 
2 K. 15". 

TO cuayycAiof rmi ©eoC — glad tidings of God. 



The glad tidings of God is here the glad tidings from God, who 
is the author and sender of the message (subj. gen.). The good 
news itself, as the next verse shows, is that of the kingdom. 

15. The words, jiai Atyiuv, and saying, at the beginning of this 
verse, are to be omitted. 
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.at Xh"' Tiseh. \W\. (ni Myw,} M one mi. of Ut. Vel., Orig. 
irtion of nal X^uv is caused prubably by the interpolation of ~ 
I in the preceding verse. The two go together. 

wtTrXijpoiTai o xaipov — /Ax time has been filled up, or eoinpleleii. 
Fulfilled, EV. is etymologically cgirect, but misleading, on account 
of its technical use to denote the accomplishment of expectation, 
promise, or prophecy. What is denoted here is the filling up of 
the time appointed for the coming of the Kingdom. This idea 
of an appointment of times, as well as of events, is thoroughly 
Jewish, referring all things to God. But to Jeiiis, who read the 
signs of the times (Mt. i6"), the language signified not only a 
theology, but a philosophy of events. The time revealed itself to 
him as ripe for the event. 

^yyiKtv 1) /3a(rtA(ui roE ®toi — The kingdom of God has eome 
near. This message assumes evidently the existence of the idea 
of a kingdom of God among the Jews as a familiar thought. The 
announcement is, that this expected kingdom is at hand. Jesus 
does not announce a new fact, nor does he enter here upon any 
exposition of the nature of the kingdom, such as belonged to his 
later teaching, but simply announces the expected kingdom. He 
does not enter into the question of the difference between his 
spiritual kingdom, and the earthly kingdom of Jewish expectation. 
It is enough for his present purpose to announce it as a kingdom 
of God, and so to prepare the way for his call to repentance. 

This Bnnouncement has to be located first, in the life and teaching of 
Jesus; secondly, in its relation to John's message; and thirdly, in current 
Jewish thought. In Jesus' owti thought it is central; the kingdom of ^',o\ 
is the subject of his leaching, and his object is to revolutionize the current 
idea; but that necessary change conies later. And moreover, in its con- 
nection with his later activity, it constitutes the announcement that the 
object of that was the establishment of the kingdom of God, and not 
merely the instruction of the people as to its nature. He was in his earthly 
work prophet, but also king. In its relation to John's message, this 
announcement ut Jesus Has the continuation and development of that, 
repealing his call to repentance, but substituting for his announcement of 
the coming One, that of the coming Kingdom. This is in accordance with 
Jesus' impersonal manner of treating his work. In its relation to current 
Jewish thought, this announcement fulJllled national eipeclations. This is 
evident from the reception given to Jesus liy the nation, and from the 
uncanonical Jewish literature. This literature shows that the idea of 
Jewish deliverance and greatness, started in the prophetic books of the 
O.T., had not been allowed to lapse, but liad gradually taken shape in the 
idea of a universal kingdom ruled by God himself, with the Messiah as his 
earthly vice-gerenl. having Palestine as its centre and Jerusalem as its 
capital, and including in itself the righteous dead, who had been raised to 
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AnH the adilude ot the people iluring Ihe life of Jcllis 
had become >I this lime a sqUjbcI of fervid popular hope 

•/tent. This is a continuation of John's message. 
Ti{! (£«yT«\ini — and btlmie in the good ne^es, is, 
however, a distinct addition to that message. The liayyiXiov, 
good news, is that the expected kingdom is at hand. Our word 
gospel, wilh its acquired meaning, is again singularly out of place 
here, as it inevitably obscures this obvious reference to the tiiayyi- 
\u»/ ToC 0€oij just mentioned, irioriwrt, Min'e, is another word 
that has to be evacuated of its theological sense. It is purely and 
simply belief of the message brought by Jesus, that the kingdom 
of God is at hand. If a crisis is coming, and men are to be pre- 
pared for it, the first requisite is, that they believe in its coming.' 
16. Kol Tra.pa.yiov irapa. — And going along H'.* 



rTjv AiAmriTuv r$s ruAiXauii — sea of Galilee. This lake was 
the scene of Jesus' ministry. On its NW. shore were the towns 
of Capernaum, Magdala, Chorazin, and Bethsaida, referred to by 
Jesus himself as the district in which his mighty works were done. 
And its eastern shore, being uninhabited, was the place to which 
he used to retire to escape the multitudes. It was a lake la 
miles long, and 6 miles wide at the place of greatest width. The 
Jordan river enters it about zo miles from its source. The use of 
AUotrtra in its name is uncommon in Greek. 

In Lk., it ii called commDnly 4 ^'m"! tht hiki ; once, Lk. 5>, the iakt 
af GmnisareUi, fiom (he dittrict on its W. shore. J. al\ calls it Ihr ua of 
Tiberias, from the principal city on its shore. The Hcb. tiame ii r'^p □■ 
or nni3 Ka of Chinnerelh, or Chinnerolb. See Nu. 34" Jos. 13" 1^. 

Xt/i(uva KOI 'Av8|:i(av Tov ^(A^ai' toC SiFiUfot. •{/n^ifSaXAoi^at 
iv rjj $aXa(r<nf ~ Simon and Andrew the brother of Simon casting 
a net in the sea. 

(roS) Sfituwi inilead of sfrrai/, Tisch. Treg, VVH. RV. n BAE^LM 1, 
69, I03, Lat. Vet. (a) Memph. A number of other texts read nirrav toB 
ZfMwrot. d^i^aXXotrat without d;i4>l^X>|(rrpai', Tiscb. Treg. WH. RV. M 
BE'FGHKLSUV. 

The repetition of the noun 2i>iuv(k in a case like this is charac- 
teristic of Mk. &ii<^ipkr)<rrpov is a thing thrawn round another. 



V The regular 


orulruc 


inn 


thit, but alio .i, 1 






fbund only here. 














elsewhe 





le NT. we find 
lion wilh » ii 

mple dal. This repetilion ot 
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as a net about fish, clothes about a person. Hence a/i.i>tpdXkavra-i, 
used absolutely here, and suggesting the i/xifii^KrjfrTpov, fhe net, as 
it certainly does, means to throw the net about the fish.' 

17. ScvTC oiriaia /lou — Come after me.- Follou-tng is in the 
N,T. a figurative expression for discipleship, especially for that 
which involved personal attendance upon Jesus. This use of 
follow belongs to a general use by which it is applied to any per- 
sonal attendance, as of a soldier. uAuis okflpioTriuv — fishers of 
men; cf. Jer. i6". This is the first instance of the use of para- 
bolic language, so common in the discourse of Jesus. The para- 
ble is not necessarily drawn out into a story, or a stated comparison ; 
it may be expressed in a word as here. In it, Jesus simply brings 
together things of the outer and inner world, expressing the 
unfamiliar in the tenns of the common and familiar. The elTec. 
tiveness of it depends on the general likeness of the two worlds- 
IB. Ktu tWuj di^oTts TO SiKrwi — And immediately having left 
their nets. 



This immediate following is due probably to a previous ac- 
quaintance with Jesus and his leaching. They had been attracted 
to him before, and so were prepared to heed this apparently abrupt 
call to become his personal followers. John i"^ tells us that they 
became disciples a year before this, during the ministry of John 
the Baptist. 

19. Kai TTpo^as oklyov — Ami having gone forward a little. 



'laKuifiov — fames — the O.T. Jacob. He is named commonly 
before John, implying that he was the older brother. Zt^i&imi — 
Zebedee. Known only as the father of his two sons, and men- 
tioned only in connection witli the present event (Mt. 4"). The 
mother was Salome.* koX airoW — who also, EV., gives the sense 
of these words. They express the identity of the occupation of 
these two with that of Peter and .Andrew. They were also in 
their fishermen's boat, though they were mending their nets, in- 
stead of casting them. KaT<ipT££otTas — mending.* 



' Thay.-Grm. Ij-t. explains the word as meaning io Ihrmn aiBUt, fitsl in one 
pUce, and ihen in another. 

9 A>ur> is a ptural Imperalive. formed fram the adv. jivpa. The use of the uiv. 
u a prep.. i..m i>av, is a sien ai Ihc Hellenisllc Greek of the N.T. (Win. 54, 6). 

■Cf.Ml. a7«»wilh Mk. 15". 

* K>Ta^if>Lr mentis in genenl to put in complete order, and mny be applied 
ellher to itic original tilling out, or io repairs. 
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30. Kni ritfw iiidXtiri}' atrrom — ^mf immediakly he ealUii /hem. 
The im media ten ess here attaches to the call itself, in the former 
; to the response. He called them immediately, ;>., without 
any preliminary or preparatory act on his part. 



tieit ia here again subatilutcd for tiBit. 
moat uf the cases where it I 
■ulhocities in each case. 



Mk. 



iiniXdw ovlaui fiov — they went away after htm. This is a very 
good illustration of the way in which this act of following acquires 
its figurative meaning, and in which also the original and figurative 
meanings may be combined. Here the outward act was going 
away after Jesus, but the meaning of it was following in the sense 
of discipleship. 

The accounts of this call in the Synoptics furnish a good example of tbe 
varying relation* of these gospels. Between Mt, 4*-'' and Mk., there is 
the close rerb&l reseniblance which can be explained only by their interde- 
pendence. Lk., on the other band, presents a diHeretit version, evidently 
from an independent source, and it difTers ffom the others just as we should 
expect independent accounts of the same event to differ. The points of 
difference in Lk.'s account arc: {a) he found the boats empty; (i) the 
fishermen belonging to both were washing their nelsi (<) the diflerent 
occasion of the promise about catching men, which is in this case addressed 
to PclcT alone; (d) the introduction of ihe discourse to the multitude 
from the boat, and of the miraculous draught of lishes, which can be 
brought into the account of Mt. and Mk.. but not in the connection given 
by I.k.i (<'} he makes the whole a single event in <*hich all four mm 
participated, while Mt. and Mk. give two calls addressed successively and 
independently to the men In each boat. 
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the synagogue at 



31-2a Healing of a demon 
Capernaum. 

Jesus comes to Capernaum, and teaches in the Synagogue in 
such a way as to impress the people with the authority of his 
ntterance, and with the marked difference in this respect between 
himself and the Scribes. The impression is deepened by his 
authority over demons displayed in heaiing a demoniac in the 
synagogue, and his fame travels over the surrounding country. 

This is the first miracle recorded in Mk. and Lk. And it is 
significant that the miracle selected, the casting out of demons. 



■ significant tt 



[i-ai " 
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is the representative miracle in Mk.' The scene is in the Syna- 
gogue at Capernaum. This is another beginning, the synagogue 
being the chosen place for Jesus' teaching in the early part of his 
ministry. The journey through Galilee, which immediately fol- 
lowed this event, is described as a preaching tour in the syna- 
gogues. The synagogue is again the scene in 3', and in 6*. After 
that it drops out, and probably this means that the freedom of the 
synagogue was allowed him only at first. The effect of ihe mira- 
cle on the people, and Jesus' refusal to follow up this effect, his 
evident ilesire to avoid the notoriety accompanying it, are begin- 
nings of a more important character. They show us at the very 
outset the kind of success which he had, and the estimate which 
he placed upon it. And we also get the impression which Jesus' 
teaching made upon the people from the very start, in which it is 
expressly contrasted with that of the Scribes. He was without 
outward authority, while they were the acknowledged teachers of 
the nation ; and yet the impression which his teaching made and 
theirs failed to make, was that of authority. Holtzmann remarks 
that the sketchiness peculiar to Mk.'s opening verses ends, here, 
and gives place in this account to greater amplitude of narration. 

21. Koi tunropcvorrat ti'i Kai^praoiji — ArlJ lluy enter into 
Capernaum. 

Ka^pnoi^ Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BD 33, 69, Latt. Memph. WH. 
App. p. 160, say that Karipmei'ii is ■ distinctly Syrian corruption of the 
name. Ka^apraai/t is lubitituled by Tisch, Treg. WH. ia every place in 



Mk. does not tell us that Capernaum became the residence of 
Jesus at this time. He does not even tell of his leaving Nazareth, 
though he has implied, v. 9. that that was his home at the time of 
the baptism. See Ml. 4" Lk. 4'"'. Ml. and Lk. have very much 
more the appearance of ordered narration, locating what is intro- 
duced into the narrative. Capernaum is on the N\V. shore of the 
Lake of Galilee, though there is a dispute as to its more exact 
location. It does not appear in the O.T. 

The general opinion identifiei Capernaum with Ti-ll Hum, about three 
miles S. of the place where the river enters [he lake. Some three miles 
furtlier S., is Khan Minych, the site defended by Dr. Kubinsun. The only 
coDuderable ruins are at TctI H um. 



I 
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Kni tidixt ToTs tra^fiami/^ — An^ immediately an the Sabbath. 
Immediately on his coming into Capernaum, on the first Sabljaih, 
he began his teaching in the synagogwe. iStSoo-ito' tU -rrp/ trvrayu- 
fif/ '' — Ae was teachiPg in the synagogue. 

Omit tdrfXAic, having enlered, before di rlju ffu«7u7if» TJsch. (Treg.) 
WH. marg. * CL 28, 69, 346, Memph. (2 edd.) Pesh. etc. The eitemal 
evidence ii nul conclusive, but tim\B^r lecou to be an ctnendaliun o( a 
form of exprewion charaelerislic of Mk.; cf, v." (Tach. Treg. WH. RV.). 
The construction iiiiaen* tU a very neail; equivalent to the dat. of indit. 
obj., and denotes Ihe direction of the act. See Tba/.-Grm. Lix., eit, 1, A, 
5. t>. 

The provision of the synagogue service, which made it available 
for Jesus' purpose, and caused him to choose that as one of his 
means of obtaining access to the people, was the freedom of its 
service. The performance of public worship or instruction was 
not committed lo any officials, b«t to any one selected for the 
purpose by the ip^urvrayiuyo^, the ruier of the synagogue. For an 
example of the way in which Jesus connected this leaching with 
the Scripture reading, see Lk. 4'°*. 

The synagogue was the rormnl assembly in Jewish (owns, or in the 
Jewish quBTteis of the Gentile cities, for instruction in the law. No 
provision for such an institution was made in the Law itself, and it date* 
probably from the ciile. The service consisted of prayer, reading of Scrip- 
tore, and exposition by any rabht, or other person present and competent 
lo teach. There was a body of elders, generally the civic authorities in 
Jewish towns, who had charge of the general affairs of the synagogue. 
The special officers were an ipxiatiri-iiayn. or syMiigBgne ruler, who had 
charge of the synagogue worship, appointing readers and exhorters; the 
alms- receivers; and ihe !iwvl>iTai, whose chief function was to bring forth 
the Scriptures for public worship, and to return them lo their place, but 
who, in general, were the soliordinate functionaries, the beadles of the 
congregution. 

22. Kid «£t)rXi)iTa-ovTo — Ami they mere aslnniskeii. A strong 
descriptive word for amazement, meaning strictly to strike a person 
out of his senses by some strong feeling, such as fear, wonder, or 
even joy. SiSaxfl — teaching (RV.) not lioctrine {.•\V.). The 
reason given for their astonishment concerned the manner of his 
teaching, not its substance. cSi'&urKn' — he was teaching, not he 
I AiAgA/ (EV.). M i^oMriav Ix'-"' — "■' having authority (RV.). 

1 Heb. njK*, a tesl-day, This dal. plur. of the (bird declension is Irequeni in 
Ihe N.T.. not in Ihe Sept. Tiie plural is used (requmlly m Ihe N.T. for a single 
Sabbath, a use either corresponding to Ihe plur. of festivals, tk lyiairm elc, or 
coming from Ihe emphatic Chaid. form x^jr. 
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THE GOSPEL OF MARK [l. 22. 23 

What this authority was, the contrast with the Scrilies indicates. 
They had, and constantly cited, external authority for their teach- 
ing. They said. Rabbi — says this. His authority then, which 
they did not have, was internal, proceeding from vision. The diffi- 
culty with the Scribes, and with men of their class, is tliat they 
carry external authority into the realm of intuitive truth. 

M ypafi.funii'i — Iht Scribus} These were the men with whom 
Jesus had his chief controversy. They were the authors of the 
tradition, which he claimed made void the word of (lod. 7*'". 
The Pharisees were the party of adherents to this tnidttional law, 
whom they gathered about themselves. Their function was that 
of interpreters and expounders of the law, and especially the decis- 
ion of difRcult cases under its diiferent commands. 'I'hey sought 
in this way to apply such a general law as the Sabbath, e.g. to all 
possible cases that could arise under it, in such a way as to safe- 
guard it against possible violation. They were ignorant of the 
modern historical interpretation, and of Jesus' spiritual exposition, 
and they systematized the allegorical method. To this body of 
casuistry and essentially false interpretation they gave an authority 
equal to that of Scripture, and even superior to it. The conse- 
quence was that they built up a system, in which the spiritual ele- 
ment of the O.T. was minimized, and the external, formal, 
positive element was emphasized. See Sch(irer on Scribism, II. 

23. VialttOw — And immediately. 

Insert (iifli>t l>ctween Ra! and flr Tisch. (Trcg.) \VH. RV. « BL I, 33. 



t^ffui — immediately, here and in v.", shows the rapid sequence 
of events after he entered Capernaum. He was no sooner in the 
city than he entered the synagogue, and no sooner in the syna- 
gogue than this demoniac appeared. 

iv irvcufian htoBafyri^ — in an unclean spirit. The prep, is used 
to denote possession by the evil spirit, in the same way as iv Xpitrr^, 
in Christ, Iv ITt^u/uin 'Kyl<o, in the Holy Spirit, denote the intimate 
connection between the Christian and Christ, or the Holy Spirit. 
The two beings are conceived as somehow ensphering each other, 
and sometimes one, sometimes the other, is said to enclose the 
being identified with il. The demon, e.^., is said to be in the 
man, or the man in the demon. In this case, the man is said to 
be in the unclean spirit, and v. 27, the unclean spirit is said to 



■ In Ihe Gr„ yfnuuaiTiii denolei a cUrk or rtctrdtr. and a applied I0 an oHicial 
class whose leneral hinclion corresponds to Ihal of Ihe clerks of Judicial and repre- 
icntalive Ixidie*. Among the Jews, it meant a lelltrid man. one acquainled with 
the sacred wriiings. They are called also nimiH, laiaytri. or men veraed in the 
law; H|isliURaJi«, ttachtrs of Ikt law; iipnT^uM <•'••>, because lliey deall ¥lirh 
■he sacred writines ; and Rabbis, grtal sat!. 
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THE FIRST MIRACLE 



come out or him. irvtviia aKaOaprov is used interchangeably with 
ftu^onov, demon (AV. dei'il'), to designate these spirits,' Beelze- 
bui is their chief, or Satan, See 3^". 

The reality oC demoniacal posieBaJun i* a matter of duubt. I'he serious 
srgument against it is, that llie phenomena are mostly natural, not super- 
natural. It was the unscientific habit of the ancient mind to account fur 
abnormal and uncanny things, such as lunacy and epilepsy, supernal urally. 
And in luch cases, outside of the Bible, we accept the facts, but ascribe 
(hem to natural causes. Another serious iliHiculty is that lunacy and 
epilepsy are common in the East, as elsewhere, and yet, unless these are 
cases, we do not find Jesus healing these disorders as such, but only cases 
of demoniacal possession in which these were symptums. The dilemma is 
ver/ curious. Outside the N.T,. no demoniacal possession, but only lunacy 
and epilepsy; in the N.T., no cases of lunacy and epilepsy proper, but only 
demoniacal possession. S<e, however, Weiss, Lift of Jtsus, III. 6, 

3t. ncu iviKpait — and he cried out? ('Ea)ri iffu.v koi trot; — 
IVAa/ to us and to thee, literally. What have we in common 
which gives you the right to inter/ere with us f 

Omil'E«Tisch.Treg-WH. RV. b • BD lOi, 157, Ijtt. I'esh. Memph, 

Tl\6t% iTToXiirai ^iia<i ; — did you come to destroy us t The demons 
were afraid that Jesus was not only going to cast ihetn out, but to 
remand them to the torments of Gehenna. See Mt. 8" Lk. 8"'. 
olSa at Tt« el — I know thee who thou art. The change from the 
plural i\iiXv, to us, to the sing. oISu, I know, simply brings us back 
to the person speaking for himself, whereas in the ^(iXv, the demon 
speaks for his class. The question is, what have we demons to 
do with you? The statement of the demoniac, / know thee, is 
inspired by the demon, and is so explained in v.". 



oHaiu 



Men 



with the pluT 



6 ayuK Tov 0<oiJ — the hofy one of God. The one consecrated 
to God, and employed in his service,' See J. lo**. It gives here 
the reason why the demon feared that a part of Jesus' mission 
(fAftt) was to dismiss them to iheir place. 

2S. K*u ivtrCiirjatv alrria a 'iTjtrovi, ^/iiuflijTi — And Jesus charged 
him sharply, Shut up.* 

Omit \iyur. laying, T. (WH.) K A*. It is inserted apparently to get 
over the roughnes* of tutTiiaifftr alone. 



1 TTiis use of ...»— belongs 10 Biblical Greek 




* The firal aor. ii " rare and lale." Sec. aor, i 




1 The only other jilace in which this Icrrti 
(Tisch-Treg. WH. RV.). 


s applied lo Je^u! is John 6« 




• For oUier eiamplcs of this meaning o( iw.r.B 


4,. see Mk. B*" 3^ Ml. i^*. 
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^i/iuiflijri — literally,!*^ muzzled} Its metaphorical use to denote 
putting to silence in other ways belongs to later Greek. 

26. mmpa^ay — having convulsed him. It is used in medical 
writers of the convulsive action of the stomach in retching. And 
it is evidently in this secondary sense of convulsing that the word 
is used here, not of actual tearing or lacerating. ^m\aay ^ut^ 
^KyoAj — having cried with a great cry. 

Tisch. Treg. WH. KV. o BL 33, etc. ^t^^nr instead of >[«)d{aF. 

27. imrrt trviijTHv butous — SO that they discussed. 

aflroiii, inilead of irptn airoiJi {ivnoii) Tiich. WH. m B »n(l mii. of 
L»l. Vcl. 

miiijmi' — to discuss, or question? ti ttrri roSro; 8t&i;(^ mn^ 
xot" (foiNTuiv ■ Koi row TTWvfiHMri, etc. — IVhat is this f A new teach- 
ing according to authority. And he commands, etc. 

JiJaxfj ■caivi, jHir" ^fotffia* is the reading of Tisch. Ttcg. WH. RV. * BL 

33. 101 

The critical texts which adopt the above reading, with the 
exception of Tisch., punctuate differently. They connect Ka.r' 
l(ovaiav with what follows, SO that it reads, a new teaching; with 
authority he commands even the unclean spirits. But according to 
v.", this new element of authority resides in the teaching itself 
so that Kar' iimmiav belongs more naturally with SiSa^^ noiv^. 
This new, authoritative teaching makes the first ground of their 
astonishment. And in addition to this, not a part of it, is their 
astonishment at the submission of the spirits to his command. 

aa tiSin, immediately. This is the third instance of this word 
in this short paragraph. Lk., in spite of his general verbal resem- 
blance to Mk., omits it in every case. Here it shows tlie imme- 
diateness of the fame which followed such exhibitions of authority. 
navra^itn} w oktfv r^ wtpijfoipot' — everywhere, into all the neigfi- 
iorhood.' 

Insert xarraxoB Tiwh. (Treg.) WH. RV. H BCL 69, Ut. Vet fiome 

mi!.), Memph, 

r^ TuXtAjiLat is partitive gen., denoting the part of Galilee that 
lay about Capernaum. 



1 For insiances of Ihe literal meaning. *ee 1 Cor. q» i Tim. 5". 

9 This is n Biblical mnnlng. In Urcek. il is reiHi.'ted la ill p: 
starch li'^tlhrr. The N.T. meaning ii a lEpiimale derivaiion from 

' riii^ proper ending of oilv. of place with verbs of motion it si 
N.T. Grerk docs not oljserve ihis diilinciion. bul intariably Uses 
Our coniusion of vihtrr and tciM/i. The n,c of ^ ir.,..,-.(,.i wilh 





A POrULAR UPRIHIXG 



A POPULAR UPHISHTO 



29-34. Healing of Peter's ■anfe's mother, followed by a 
popular uprising, bringing all the sick of the city to him, at 
the close of the legal Sabbath. 

This story is a continuation of the account of this first Sabbath 
in t'apernaum. The miracle in the synagogue is followed by the 
healing at Peter's house, and at evening, the whole population, 
who have been restrained only by their fear of breaking the Sab- 
bath, gather at the house, bringing all their sick to him. 

29. Kui tiOvq — Ami immeitiately. The characteristic use of 
this word continues in this paragraph. See v."". It is omitted in 
the parallel accounts. The whole series, taken together, shows 
how straight events marched from his first appearance in Caper- 
naum to the climax of v.** **. These two, v.* and ", show more 
particularly the immediaieness with which the miracle at Peter's 
house succeeded that in the synagogue. One miracle follows 
another, until finally the whole city bring their sick to him, iftX- 
fion-fs yi>Sov — having gone out, they came. 

iii\9brt.t fl\*>. Tisch. WFI. Ul. RV. Ixl. k ACL TAH Vulg. Memph. 
Puh. IUtcI. ul ^ffXtfjiv i^Xfcr, hailing soar oul. it came, Treg. WII. marg. 
KV.marg.UD 1,22,69, '24. 131. ^109, 346, Lat. Vet. 1 mu, uf Vulg. Hard. 

^0ov-~tbcy came. The subj. remains the same as in v.", viz, 
Jesus and his disciples, whose call to follow him is given in v.'*"". 
But, since Simon and Andrew arc mentioned, the writer adds 
James and John specifically, in order to avoid the possible infer- 
ence that only Simon and Andrew are meant. The touch of the 
eyewitness, Peter, is seen here. 

with Jesus' instruction to his disciples (6"), 
11 any home that Ihcy entered, infers thil Peter's 
idence. But that injunclian does not apply here, 
instructions ftbout their conduct when Ihey entered 
ttay during a missionary journey. 

TTvpiiraovaa — was lying prostrate with a fcfer. 
The language is descriptive, the prep, in KaTvcuro denoting the 
prostration of disease, and the part, the fire of fever. The iinperf. 
denotes that this was her state at the 
31. ijytipty -~ raiseil her. i.e. he m 
nfrnjc o jTvptTK — anif the fever left her. 

Omit (MiuH Tijch. Treg. WH. RV. ic BCL 1. 
Memph. etc. 



u it belongs to Jesus 
a town for only a shor 



lie her sit up} kui i^^'"'' 
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[I. 31-34 

s is adileil 



Sn/itovei qStoIs— i/i^ ifireii, or waiteil on them. Thi: 
to show the re^Uity and completeness of her recovery. 

32. '0<}i!a^ m ytvofiiirq^ — Ami evening having come. The Jew- 
ish day dosed at evening, and as this was the Sabbath, this 
became the signal for the people, who had been restrained before 
by the strict Rabbinical interpretation of the Sabbath law, to 
bring their sick to him.' Mlc. adds ot( (Su h y(KuK, when the sun 
set, ill order to make it more definite that the day was closed, ix^ia. 
being a general term including time before sunset, whereas the 
day closed wilh the going down of the sun. It is significant that 
Mt., who docs not mention the Sabbath, omits also the sunset. 

row lantAvi^o^ivov^ — those possessed With demons, not devils, 
AV.' Sta/JoAos is the word for dei-il, and it is never applied to the 
evil spirits, though they are represented as subjects of the devil ; 
cf. on v.". In the Gospels, demoniacs are placed in a class by 
themselves, separate from those afflicted with ordinary diseases. 
In this case, the people brought demoniacs especially, because it 
was the healing of a detnoniac that had so excited them. 

ial(uiv is not ft word of had onien in Greek. In the eaiUec Isngimge, it 
is uied interchangeably wilh Stii, though more commonly it ilcnotes the 
abstrscl notion of deity. In the latet language, it denotes inferior dciliei, 

33. ^1" oAij i5 TciAi! «ir«Tvvi)y;i«'n; — all the city was gathered." 
It was all the sick thai were brought, and all the city that gath- 
ered at the door. The miracle in the synagogue caused a popu- 
lar uprising. 

34. TToAAouf KaKuif (jifovraf . . . Soi/idfui jroAAa — /wtf'/v J/Vi, and 
many demons. It is held by most (Meyer, Weiss, Holtzmann, and 
others) that the many here is in contrast with the all of v.^. But 
it does not mean necessarily that it was only many, out of the all 
who were brought to him, who were healed. It may mean equally 
well that the number included in the all was not few but many. 
Many sick is not necessarily the same as many of the sick. The 
latter requires the partitive gen. for its exact expression. Such a 
partial healing would not be inexplicable, since the condition of 
faith required by Jesus might not be present in all cases. But the 
explanation is unnecessary. 

Mt, S" lavs Tbnt Ihey brought many demoniacs, and he cast out the 
demons, and hcaleit all the tick. Lk. uya that all who had sick persani 
brought them, and he healed them, laying his hand on each one; and thai 
demons went out of many. In Lk.'a account certainly, it Is nut intended 
to contrast the cure of many demoniacs with that of all the sick. 



' See Lit. I3». 

* RV. leil retains drvib. marg. dm 
lexl in all passages where Jiu>i-i>'. <•■ 
< The double coni|>ound nir\,r<rt»- 



II. American Revi«i 



substitute itmtta 
leal Greek, though 



X. 3«-«9] JESUS' POLICY OF SILENCE 

K(u oiJK r)^t AoAtiv ri Sui/tdi'tu, oTi gSfuru;' aurdi' ' — Ani/ hi liiJ 
not suffer the demons to sfeak, because they knew him. Xnkdv is 
used ill the N, T. n-ich a direct obj., but not with on. Where tlie 
words follow, they are introduced with Kiyan, saying; cf. Mt. 13' 
Mk. 6" Lk. 14*. Where 5n is used, without any intervening wonl, 
it is causal.' The demons are said to speak, instead of the man, 
because the knowledge of Jesus is atuibutable to the demon, ajid 
nut to the man. The man is represented as inhabited by an alien 
spirit, who used his organs of speech. 

Xpurrir tlm—to ie Ike CAriit, Alter iiturai airhv. Ilie}' tHim him, 
(WH.) RV. mai-g. K BCGLM 1, 28. 33, 69. 124. ™«. of Lai. Vtl. ami 
Vulg. Metnph. Hard. etc. Omilled by AUEFRSUV Latt. Peah. eit. 
Pculnible insertion from Lk. 4'". 

This knoHrledge a otic of the arguments for Ihc supcmaluralism of these 
caics. and one uf the dilHcultii^ in the way o[ the naturalialie eiplanatitio 
of them, .'^^d it is not to be set aside lightly. But the tetleclions of the 
evangelists are to be <Iialinguiihe<) from their statement of Tacts. And a 
lupernatural cause once posited naturally gathers supernatural phenomena. 



JBSnS' FOLICT OF SZLI3TCX! 

35-45, Jcsiis makes a tour of Gitlihr, preaching ami heal- 
ing. Cure of a leper. 

After the popular uprising following Jesus' firsl day's ministry in 
Capernaum, he withdraws to a solitary place to pray. His disci- 
ples beseech him to return to take advantage of his popularity, 
but Jesus refuses, saying that he came out to proclaim the king- 
dom elsewhere. In pursuance of the same policy, he enjoins 
silence on a leper whom he heals during this tour of Galilee, and 
the man's disobedience forces him lo retire from the towns and 
synagogues to uninhabited places, whither the people follow him. 
This section is of first-rate importance in this narrative of the 
beginning of Jesus' ministry. He appears at the beginning as a 
miracle worker, and maintains that character consistenlly lo the 
end of the Galilean ministry. But here, at the very beginning, he 
is represented as maintaining whatever secrecy is possible about 
his miracles, and avoiding the notoriety attaching to them. And 

> Mil ii a rare form of the Impf. ot •4>V'i iroo^ ifw, wllb 'he augment on (he 
prep. See Win. M. 3. b. 

> rhay.-Grm. Ltx. explains this as eqi 
Ihal. Bm it supposes a difficulLy rrqm 
(Cnsc ot in leaves nothing 10 explain. 




THE GOSFEL OF MARK [l 3S, 36 

the only account of a miracle in this lirst niisiiionary journey is 
that of one in which (li^Dhedience to thiii injunction of secrecy 
made it impossible for him to continue his work in the towns, so 
thai he was forced to retire into solitary places. The reason for 
this secrecy about what was nevertheless a prominent feature of 
his work is to be found in the fact that he sought &om men a faith 
which was hindered, not helped, by external signs. 

The miracles lent themselves also to false, outward conceptions 
of himself and his work. And evidently they had their raison 
d'etre in themselves, and not in any effect which they were 
intended to produce. They are primarily works of benevolence, 
not of supernaturalism. 

35. wpmi iywxa Xuiv — I'l the morning, a great ivhiU before day, 
RV. Literally, very much at night} 

Irn-X", i''»lradotr»™xoi'.Tisch.Tree.WH. RV. kBCDL 1,28.33,131, 
209, etc. 

TtfuA denotes the last watch of the night from three to six, and 
iw»ya. Xiav, the part of this watch which reached back very much 
into the night. tpTf/iov rorov — a solitary place. The story points 
to some place of this kind near Capernaum. TrpojnjvxeTo — he was 
praying. The imperf. denotes what he was doing when Simon and 
the rest pursued and found him. We are not told the subjects of 
Jesus' prayers, except in Geihsemane. But the occasions are sig- 
nificant. The only other in Mt. and Mk. is after ihe miracle of 
feeding the 5000, where the fourth Gospel explains the urgency of 
Jesus to get rid of both disciples and multitude by the statement 
that they are about to force him to be a king. Lk. adds to these 
three, which are all of which we have an account in MC. and Mk., 
several others of less significance. But he gives one of the same 
character. After the healing of the leper, Jesus is represented in 
that Gospel as not only retreating before the sudden access of his 
popularity, but as praying. One of these cases might not be 
enough lo warrant the conclusion, but taken together they indi- 
cate that Jesus was praying that he might not be ensnared by this 
popularity, or in any way induced to accept the ways of ease 
instead of duty. 

36, KartSi'a)f(v aiVdi' — pursued him closely. See Liddell and 
Scott, Gr. l>ex. The EV.,/c/i'oz£'f<j'a//fr, is inadequate. Kara, as 
in our expression, to hunt down, gives the idea of hard, persistent 
search. The word occurs only here in the N.T. mu 01 ^t avroC 

caning nacliiriial. This is the only pIsK where ll 
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JESUS' POLICY OF SILENCE 
^aiul tlune with him. Andrew, James, and John a 

37. Kai (upw avTQV xcii Xryowriv — And they found him and say. 

,lfia, ^(rri, rat, instca,! of lipirru «h-i», Tisch, Treg. WH. RV. n BL 
one ms. of Lat. Vet. Memph. etc. 

oTi inuT« ^ijrowTL m — that all are seeking for thee} All the 
people of Capematim, which he has just left, are meant. The 
disciples bring him the news that the excitement of the previous 
day is not abated, and are anxious evidently that he should not 
fail to follow up so notable a success. 

38. 'Aynifiti' dAAa;^ — let us go elsewhere? 



Memph. 



!, ilsruihtre, ii inserted by Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. n BC*L 33, 



iypfiivaK KiiifioB-oAtu — neighboring towns. The noun denotes 
something between a village and a city, approximating a city in 
size, but unwalled,' 

n's rovTo yap i^\&ov — for for this did / come out. The context 
shows plainly that he refers to his coming out of Capernaum, 
which has been mentioned just before, v.". Not out of heaven, 
an expression and idea which belong to the fourth Gospel, and are 
not found in the Synoptics. Moreover, the purpose to preach to 
other towns than Capernaum is stngiilarly inapposite as a state- 
ment of the object of his coming into the world. It is commensu- 
rate with his leaving Capernaum, but not with his leaving heaven. 
He did not wish to conhne himself to one place, and his coming 
out as he did, early, would enable him to escape the importunity 
of the people, who sought to confine him to this. 

39. Kai ^Xflfv Jcijpwrrruii' ci; tos awa-ftnyox avriv <U oAijv r^i- 

TaAiAaiav — And he eame, preaching to their synagogues, into all 
Galilee, and casting out demons. 

The 



4)Xfc>> eJi. instead of 1,0 I; Tach. Treg. WH. RV. k BL Met 

construction with thi> reading ii not without difficulty, especially 

ttt wilh mfpiitaur, to dennte those to whom the pmclaniBtioi 

And probably, this original form of the leil was changed to avoid Ihi 

roughness. But, while the Leiicons consider it necessary tu e 

use of (it, Ihey admit it. This leaves the second tls with t\r,t 

\alar to depend on i}X#(r. 



of 



this 



Noi TO BaifLoiia IxftaKXaiv — and casting out the demons. Before, 
w."*, this miracle is separated from the rest. Here it is men- 
tioned by itself without the rest in such a way as to represent 

■nd i^direcl 'discourse, more or less common in N.T.. as m ..Ihcr Greet. 

word does noi occur elsewhere In N.T. 

■»ii.ihrgA.t does nol occur ehewherc in NT. Ii Mongi 10 the Ulcr Greek. 
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THE GOSPEL OF MARK [l. 39-t2 

them. Although it is the only miracle mentioned, it was evidently 
not the only one performed. It is selected as the great and rep- 
resentative miracle. And it is not improbable that it was, so to 
speak, our Lord's favorite miracle, because here the physical and 
spiritual parts uf his work coincided.' 

4a kiwfHK — a leper. The reason for introducing this one mir- 
acle, among the many belonging to this journey, is told in v.**. It 
turned him aside from his original purpose of visiting the neighbor- 
ing towns, and forced him into retirement. irapaKaAuf avthv cat 
yawwtTUiv, kirfiay avra ~ btseeching htm and kntfiing, saying to 
Aim' 

Omil afiriy after yonrrrHr, Tisch. WH. m L (, J09. some msi. of Ut 
Vtt. Vulg. etc. Umil ■al yarvTtrQt airi» Treg, mar/. (Treg.) RV. marg. 
(WH.) BtJG r 102, 124. some mss. uf Lai. Vel. clc. Omit »! before 
\h<*P Tisch. WH. ■■• B 69* Meniph. etc. 

With this reading, Arywr saying, is not co-ordinate with wapa- 
Kakav and yoirmrtTuiy, but subordinate to them, lav Stk-n^ Si»a- 
om — if Ihou wilt, thou canst He does not doubt the ability, 
but the willingness of Jesus. This willingness is the point that 
all petition seeks to carry, the doubt that it seeks to remove. 
naSaptiiai — cleanse. Leprosy was not only a repulsive and dan- 
gerous disease, but ii. made a man unclean ceremonially, so that 
lepers were cut off from intercourse with their fellows, and assigned 
a place by themselves outside the gates.' It was a part of Jesus' 
disregard of the merely ceremonial part of the law that he allowed 
these unclean persons to approach him. It did not accord with 
his nature to obtrude this disregard, but he had no scruples when- 
ever the law interfered with higher things. 

41. Kai aTr)uiyxi^^M, cKTu'vat TT/y x^ipa — And having been 
moved with compassion he stretched out his hand.* 

Koi, instefl.1 of 'O J* I-^oDi, Tisch. Treg. WH, RV. h BD ioi, mss. of 
Lat. VeL Meniph. etc. 

ypliaro avrav — he touched him. The touch, or laying on of the 
hand, was the natural symbolical action accompanying the cure, 
being the sign of any benediction, common to Jews and Chris- 

42. Koi ciJdt^ airq\dcy . . . if KtTtpa^ And immediatelv the leprosy 
departed. 

< BDL 16, 69, 



' See ju. ii.H. 67. u. ^ttrntiiir tielongs to later Greek. 

" See Lev. 13«. *>. 

* The meaning anil fann of nikatx ''(<>■>' ^re lute. nAayx'"™ i* (he proper 
form, and iti meaning Is 10 eat ihe inwards of a victim after sacrifice, or to obtain 
mgnries from them. Tiie meaning ctimfniaioHtile comes from the Hcb.. which 

« See ioi» a'cis^85»'91- if 1 Tun". V" 1 Tim. i«. 
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tiSi-i denotes the i mined lateness, and so the miraculousness of 
the cure. Ml. tells gf twelve cures, in two of which he specifies 
imraed lateness ; Mk. of thirteen, in six of which he describes the 
; as immediate ; and Lk. of fourteen, in seven of which he 
s the word wapuj^rlfta, an the spot. This includes only the 
which either this word or tiSvn is used. There are 
others, in which such a phrase as from that hour is used. And 
not only the immediateness, but the completeness, of the cure is 
frequently dwelt upon.' 

43. itiff/nnt/tTanivoi — AV. At strmtly charged him. RV. strielly 
charged kirn. Either of these is an inadequate translation. The 
N.T. meaning of the word is to be angry, but the difficulty is to 
find any cause for anger. Weiss finds it in the fact that the man 
had broken the wholesome law forbidding persons with this dan- 
gerous disease from coming into contact with their fellows, and 
attributes Jesus" urgency to get rid of him to the same cause. 
Consistently with this, he supposes that the cure was only gradual, 
and that the leper was still liable to infect others when he left 
Jesus. Mk.'s story becomes secondary of course as it Is plainly 
inconsistent with this hypothesis. Weiss thinks that Mk. introduces 
this word inadvertently, as it shows plainly a different version of 
the whole affair. The original account he finds in Mt. 8*"*. But 
it is Mk. himself who betrays this by his inadvertent iii^piiii^aoLiu.- 
vfK- Verily, this is to hang much on a small peg. If anywhere, 
Mk. shows here the Indubitable marks of originality. And how 
much more probable is his account of Jesus' urgency to get rid of 
the man than Weiss's, who lays il to the danger of infection, and 
so to an imperfect cure. Mk., on the other hand, attributes it to 
our Lord's dread of the notoriety caused by his miracles. Weiss's 
whole theory of the gradiialness of Jes-us' cures, and of his regard 
for the Levitical law, of which this makes a part, is unsupported. 
But neither is Meyer's explanation, that he foresaw the man's dis- 
obedience, quite probable. It puts its finger on the source of the 
trouble, but it mistakes in making it foresight on the part of Jesus. 
Our Lord is vexed at the whole situation of which the man makes 
a part, ai the clamor over the mere externals of his work, and this 
is expressed in some sharp word, with which he accompanies the 
thrusting of him out of the house (or synagogue). It may be 
translated, having spoken sternly to him} It does not denote the 
tone with which Jesus spoke the words given here, as the action of 
the verb and participle are apparently distinct. But it denotes some 
utterance accompanying the iii/iaXtv, and partaking of Its spirit. 
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AV. tt«l htm ati-ay. RV. unt him i 
a. Thruti, oi fml him atit, conveys the idea. This, 
■> iftfiptfofai^aot, indicates the urgency of Jesus' action. 
ha to repress the natural, but misguided, impulse of the 
kper lo lUjr and contribute to tbe adulation and excitement 
_ about Jesus. 
4*. 'Ofo, ^^Soi fiirScr u^v — Take hee,i lest iv* sa\ anything 
U Mtji^} The reason for this prohibition is not tlie urgency 
of hs pc ifa r wmr e of the legal requirements, with vhich nothing 
■■a he aBo«red to interfere, but the danger in which Jesus stood 
of just the rCHilts which followed his disobedience. His spread- 
ing the stoi7 prevented Jesus' work in public, and forced him into 
retirement, and so Jesus forbade his letting it. .And the words in 
which he warned him off liiis dangerous ground are made as sharp 

as possible, avxvror ivioir Tif upti Kal irpoaivtyK€ — jhirw Ayst^ 
to the prieit. ami offer? cIs ^ Tvpum ovrott ~-Jor a ItitimonM to 
them. 'I~hese words are to be connected with hiiior and vrivtynt 
— shmo thyself to the prie-t. and make At preuriied i>ffering,/or 
a testimony to them. Take fhis effidal way, authoriud and pre- 
uribed by the law, of testifying 1^ your cure. Thb case, taken by 
itself, would be one of suliserv'ience to the law. .\nd Weiss makes 
it the text of a discourse on Jesus' strict conformity to the law, 
ceremonial as well as moral.' But this is an evident overstate- 
ment, to say the least. Jesus' general position is that of a Jew, 
conforming himself, as any sane man would, to Jewish law and 
custom. And yet, sometimes he acts as if there was no such law. 
But in both observance and non-observance, he acts simply as a 
rational spirit, bound by definite principles, but conforming to 
(txed rules only so far as they do not interfere with the principles. 
Take, e^., what he saj's about the higher law in its relation to the 
Sabbath, and about the principle of fasting. In this very case, 
his touch of the leper made him unclean, so that his action com- 
bined both observance and non-observance. And in his discourse 
about eating with unwashed hands, he abrogates the distinction 
between clean and unclean. No, to judge of his action here in 
a large way, it is apparent that Jesus would not have encouraged 
the man to disregard the law, and might very likely have bidden 
him observe it, just as he would himself. But this insistence on it 
can scarcely be attributed to Jesus' anxiety or scrupulosity about 
ceremonial law. But the provision for official announcement of 
the cure to a single person in Jerusalem, by taking the place of 
publishing it abroad in Galilee, gave Jesus an opportunity to sup- 

' Sm Win. 56, a. t. g. On lh« double negatlire, nelknig to iieiaJf. iet Win. 
SS-9.*- 

* The pn*crii>ed ceremonul and oSninss bt Ibe cleuuli^ ol a leper are tooad 
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plement his prohibition wiih a reminder of what Ihe law provided 
in such cases. 

45. i]p$aTo Kijpiiraxiv iroXAa «ut 8uiii^i]/(<{[ci>' t!iv Xoyov — bigan to 
publish much (extensively') and to spread abroad the event, rov 
kuyov — is the ubject of both verbs, ^p^ro — calls attention to 
the beginning of ihis action. He no sooner went out than he 
began to publish the affair, wm ^iijictn avxhv SwavAu — so that 
he was no longer aide. An inability arising from the condition 
and principles of Jesus' work. A% irokiv — into a city. Jesus was 
on a tour, going about from place to place, and tit irdXii' has 
therefore the proper meaning of the anarthrous noun. <V tpiJ/uHt 
TOTTOis — in solitary, uninhabited places. irinrToBtv — from all sides. 

ri.xME,,Ti»th. Treg, Wll. RV. N ABCDL, etc. 
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The command not to tell the story of the cure was not confined 
to this case, but was so frequent as to justify us in saying chat it 
was the custom of Jesus. And this account gives the resuh of 
disobedience to it in an extreme case. It made a lurning-poinl 
in the history of this mission, producing a change in our Lord's 
plans, which is apparently the reason for introducing it here. 

But why should Jesus try to preserve this secrecy about his 
miracles? Evidently, his thought about them was different from 
the ordinary thought of the Church, as it was different from that 
of his own time. But the reason is very simple. The miracles 
were sure to be treated as external signs, whereas Jesus relied on 
internal signs. As external, moreover, exhibitions of a supernatu- 
ral power, they confirmed the people in their expectation of a 
national, worldly Messiah, and raised in them just the false hopes 
which Jesus was seeking to allay. And finally, by the excitement 
which they created, they interfered with the quiet methods of 
Jesus' spiritual work. 



THS MIRACLES OF JEBUS 

Holtzmann rationalizes this miracle hy explaining xafttpicnu, the 
cleansing of the leper, as a removal of his ceremonial uncleanness 
by Jesus. The man was cured already before he came to our 
Lord, and he wishes Jesus to pronounce him clean, in order to 
save him the journey to Jerusalem. He admits that the evange- 
lists do not menn this, but intend to tell the story of a miraculous 
cure. But he tonieuds that this simply shows how ihe siury of 
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natural events grew iiilo supernatural form in their hands, 
fortunately for his hypothesis, he accepts the theory of the Synop- 
tical Gospels which traces them to apostolic sources, and especially 
makes Mk. the rehearser of Peter's story. This does not give 
the required time for myths to grow. This first-hand testimony is 
the starting-point in establishing the credibility of the miracles. 
Then, they stand or fall with the historicity of the whole account 
of Jesus, which is not generally denied. One of the first princi- 
ples of a true criticism is, that any attempt to patch out a story 
with unreal details will betray itself by the incongruities of the 
addition. But you cannot separate the miracles from the rest of 
the story in this way. They are pari of the texttire of the story. 
Especially, they have a uniqueness which belongs to the character 
of Jesus, and to the principles of his action, and which makes 
invention an impossibility. A scheme of miracles which rigor- 
ously excludes everything but works of beneficence — all mira- 
cles of personal preservation, of punishment, of mere thaumaturgy, 
never occurred to any one but Jesus. The moment we go forward 
or back from him in Jewish history we find all these. And yet, 
the same generation tells us the story of Ananias and Sapphira, 
and of Elymas the Sorcerer, anil, with entire unconsciousness of 
the difference, the story of Jesus' miracles. His miracles are 
signs, not because of their power, but because of this divine unique- 
ness of their spirit. Jesus' reticence about them, his endeavor to 
push them into the background, is another feature of this unique- 
ness. H is a revelation in action of his deep spirituality, the story 
of which is told by his contemporaries with evident unconscious- 
ness of its significance. In fact, the grounds of Jesus' solitary 
greatness are to be found in the miracles, as in the rest of the life, 
anil in the teaching, and they are of the same kind. 

THE PERIOD OF CONFLICT 

With this chapter begins the period of conflict in the life of our 
Lord. It is apparent in the preceding chapter that Jesus is not 
at all satisfied with the situation created by his sudden popularity, 
regarding it as a serious hindrance to his work. But now, instead 
of the superficial enthusiasm of the people, he has to encounter 
the growing opposition of their leaders. At first, this is aroused 
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by his extraonlinary la hen bv 1 el > 

ing Levi, ihe tax-jja he e o be on e h s ersonal d pie 
finally by his revolu o y ea h ng n eg d u fas ng an 1 Sal 
bath observance. Mk pod e h s mj e n planiylyhs 
selection of events f he had g en h c he le P r, 

of Confliel. Lk. gives the same grouping, while Ml. distribu 
these events. 

THE CHAROB OF BLABPHEM7 

II. 1-12. Jesus' return to Cnpertiaum. Healing of a 
paralytic. Jesus announees the cure as a forgiveness if 
the sins which have produced the disease. The Scrides 
protest against litis blasphemy. Jesus defends his claim to 
forgive sins, and proves it in this case by the cure. 

Immediately after the return of Jesus to Capernaum, the crowd 
gathers again in such numbers as to prevent access to him. liut 
four men bringing to him a paralytic, not to be turned back, gain 
access to the roof of the house in which he was, tear up the roof, 
and let the paralytic down. In healing him Jesus says, Thy sins 
are forgiven, meaning the sins that have produced the disease. 
The Scribes, who^|ke their first appearance here, protest against 
this as blasphemer Jesus meets their charge by showing that 
forgiveness is here only another name for cure. But he asserts 
his right to forgive sins, and proves it by the cure. 

1. Ktu curcXdui' TTokw . . . ^Kovaftj — And having entered again 
. , .it was heard. 

tbft\ei,w. inM*ail of ttffi\0,r, Tisch. Trcg. Wil. KV. h Elm I. iS. 33, 
IZ4, mis. of Ul. Vet. Memph.'clc. Omit nal beloic tuaiaari Tisch. Trc^. 
WH. RV. H Bf, 28, 3J. 114, mil. of Lat, Vet. Memph. etc. 

Tra\iv — rt.^a///. See i ■'. It is a peculiarity of Mk. that he notes 
the recurrence of scenes and places in his narrative. Lk. uses this 
word only twice, and Mt. uses it almost entirely to denote the 
different parts of di.scourse, not the recurrence of the same, or 
similar occasions, &' ^/itpuiv — after {si»ne) days} iv tXni^ — 
in the house, or at hnme? 

I mi. 33. 67, most »>,,. 
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aw^X^"^ «iAAoi — and many wen gathered ftfgffher. 



Sum fiijiirn x<°P*"' f"?^ ''" "'pos t^ tfvpai- — so that net even 
Ike parts tirwards the doer (r>n the outside) wouid hold them any 
longer. Not only was the house too small for the ciowii, but not 
even outside, near the door, was there room for them.' mu cAoAci 
— and he was speaking. 'Fhe imperf. denotes what he was doing 
when the bearers of the paralytic came. AV. preached. RV, 
spake, ^ov \6ym — the word. The word of the Gospel, or glad 
tidingi of the kingdom of God, with the accompanying call to 
repentance. See i"- "." 

3. wiipaJwTiKov — a paralytic? 

4. Kiu f£ij fiuwi^itii TrpoatviyKaj. — And as {they saw thai) they 
were unable to bring him to him. fi.i\ shows that their inability Js 
not viewed simply as a fact, but in their view of it, as it influenced 
iheir minds.' 



i.niTTrfuia.v r^i- oTtyr/v — fhey unroo/ed the roof. Unem'ered, 
EV., does not render the paronomasia of the Greek..' liopiiavrvt 
— having dug it out. This describes the process of unroofing. 
It would imply probably some son of thatched roof, x*^*^' ^^ 
Kpaffarrov — they let down the pallet. The noun denotes any 
slight bed, such as might be used to carry the sick about the 
streets, a stretcher* oirou — wherei^on"). 

6wev, initexl of i«> ^ Tiich. Tree. WH. N BDL two mii. Lat. VeL 
The roofc of Kastcm homes were flit. Access lo the r.iof would he KKf] 
\rf an ouCaiile stairway or 1it<l<ter. The description, moreover, implies ChU 
thii house had only one story, acconling wilh what we know of the humble 
poiiliun and mcani of Jeius and bis followers. 

5. r^v wicrriy auri^ — their faith. That is, the faith of the 
paralytic and his friends. That it was their faith, and not simply 
his faith, would show several things. First, that failh is not the 
psychological explanation of the cure, through the reaction of the 
mind on the body, in which case, the faith of the others would 

1 xi^tlt is Iraniitlve and has ti ipbi nv hi^t for its subject. On the repelilion 
at IhB nogaliire, sec Win. 55, 9, *. On the eODstruclion of Jm with ^^ and Ihe 
inf. — always so in N.T. — see Win, 55. ». rf. 

* For oinot inslanocs of this use of iAayM lo denole in a general way the subjecl 
of Christian leaeiiing, see 4I'-*" Lk. i*. 

■ This word belongs la BibllciLl Uieek. The Greeks said .u>Ai.Iv^'>m. 

'SeeWin. ss.5./.fl- 

' This it Ihe only case of Ihe use of this verb in the N.T. 

• i[«*iiri commonly means to ilackm, o " 




have noihing to do with it, — but the spiritual condition of ihe 
miracle. This is also shown by the cure of demoniacs. Secondly, 
that Jesus meant here by the forgiveness of the man's sins only 
this removal of the physical consequences of some sin affecting 
the nervous organization. The removal of the spiritual penally 
would be conditioned on the faith of the man himself. However, 
this is simply the reflection of the writer on the facts. And it is 
in the narration of facts, that the value of (ontemporaneous witness 
appears. In the historical judgment of the Gospels, this distinc- 
tion between facts and reflei;tiuas has frequently to be remem- 
bered. TcKvoi", a^i'ivrat ffou al djua^Tuu — Child (EV. Son), thy 
sins are forgiven. 

Vet Vulg. 

6. Twr ypa/»fuiT<ui' — of the Scribes? This is the first encoun- 
ter of Jesus with the formalists and dogmatists of his time. So 
also in Mt. and Lie. And the matter in controversy, the extraor- 
dinary claims of Jesus, was sure to become an issue between them. 
The opposition to Jesus is easily explained. SiaAoytf<I^trai «V rais 
itap8ui« — i/ehatingin their hearts. KapSui, in the N.T., does not 
denote, like our word heart, the seat of the affections, but the 
inner man generally, and more specifically, Ihe mind. This cor- 
responds to the Homeric use, the common Greek use being like 

7. Ti mrrcK ouTtti XnXti ; ;8XB<r^i}/ui. — Why does this one speak 
thusi he blasphemes. 



ff\atr<f>Tiii(iy is Used of any speech derogatory to the Divine 
majesty. The generic sense of the word is injurious speech, among 
men, slander. In this case, the supposed blasphemy consists in 
the assumption of the Divine prerogative, v. fii) tU o ©cm ; except 
one, God? This is a good example of the ill usage that good 
principles receive at the hands of men who deal only with rules 
and formulas. As a general proposition, this statement of the 
Scribes is undeniable. The difficulty is, that they ignored the 
possibility of a man's speaking for Clod, and the fact that they had 
before them one in whom this power was lodged preeminently.' 

B. Tul Tvtu/iOTi aBrou — ;/( his spirit. This is contrasted with 
the knowledge acquired through the senses, e.g. in this case, by 
hearing what was said. Without their saying anything, he knew 
inwanlly, intuitively, what was going on in their minds. Jesus 
knew generally their intellectual attitude, and their position towards 



I See oa i». 
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any attempt to live according to the spirit, instead of the letter of 
things, and the mere look of their faces would put him on the 
track of their thoughts, kiyti avroii — says to Ihem. 

S- 

9. Ti iariy tvKoriliTipoy : IVhieh is easier ?^ Jesus does not make 
the contrast here between healing and forgiving, but between say- 
ing de /orgivf'i and de healed. The two things would be them- 
selves coincident, and the difference therefore would be only 
between two ways of saying the same thing. The disease being a 
consequence of the man's sin, the cure would be a remission of 
penalty, 'K^Uvrai aav oi afiapriai — Thy sins are forgiven. 

'Ji^Urrai. insle.rl of 'A*^u«-b., Tuch. Treg, WH. « B 28, msi. of Ut 
VeL Vulg. Pesh. Hard. <ri>v initead of nu, Tiscli, Treg. WK. RV. o 
BEFGHKL. etc. CruY*, inMead of itpiTdTw, Tisch. h LW^ A, and vwai< 
th Tir aluiv gov, l^ JJ, mss. ul IM. Vel. A difiicuU cose tu decide, a* 
T/piririL may be taken from Ml. and Lk., and uwnyi from v. 11. 

10. ira S( tlSt/Tt — hu/ that ye mav know. Here was an oppor- 
tunity to put his power to a practical lest. ,\s a general thing, the 
power to forgive sins admits of no such test, but only of those 
finer inward tests by which a change of spiritual condition and 
relation becomes known. But here the forgiveness was manifested 
in an outward change, making itself known in cure, as the sin had 
discovered itself in disease. <(ou:ruii' — authority, or right. This 
is the proper meaning, rather than power, and it evidently fits 
this case. 

u uio! rov &v6punrtyv — the Son of Man. This is a Messianic 
title, the use of which is to be traced to the Messianic interpre- 
tation of Dan. t"'^' . In the post -canonical Jewish literature, it 
appears several times in the Book of Enoch.' It is the favorite 
title applied by Jesus to himself in the Synoptical Gospels, Son of 
God being used by Jesus himself ooly in the fourth Gospel.' In 
the passage in Dan., the prophet sees in vision a lifth power suc- 
ceeding the four great world-powers, only this is in his vision like 
a son of man, while the jireceding powers have been represented 
as beasts. And in the interpretation that follows (see especially 
v.'" *^) this power is said to be the kingdom of the saints of the 
Most High. But later, when the hopes of the people were concen- 
trated finally on a Messianic king, this passage was given Messi- 

1 .u..iiu.Ti(kii. is a laic word, and is used in Ihe N.T. only in ibis pbrase. .»■•- 
ii^nesr itn. llie Greek word f.ir ■mhuk of tteo is r^ttfov. ri means ilriclly tntii/, 

• For pBuaen, see Thajr.-Grm. /ji. For a discussion of the date of ihe alle- 
Bories, in which the Messiunic poriion of ihe book occur, see ScbUrer, JV.Zf. 11, 
Tl 1. 31 a. SthOrcr, on Ihe whole, favors the pte-Chrislian dale. 

« ,s,ii. alone is used by Jesui in Ml. ii"'' 21" aBi", referrine lo (he Divine Son- 
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anic interpretation, and Son of Man came to be a Messianic title, 
though not so distinctive, nor so commonly accepted, as the name 
Messiah. The choice of it by Jesus was partly for this reason. 
To have called himself plainly the Messiah would have precipi- 
tated a crisis, forcing the people to decide prematurely on his 
claim. And it is evident from the doubt of the people, not only 
about what he was, but in regard to this very point, what he him- 
self claimed to be, that the title used by him familiarly was inde- 
cisive. However, there can be little doubt, that the reason for 
the choice of the name Son of Man lay deeper than this, and is to 
be found in the significance of the name itself, aside from its his- 
toric sense. Everywhere, Jesus uses the Messianic phraseology 
of his time, but rarely limits himself to its current meaning. This 
name. Son of Man, was to the Jews a Messianic title, only that and 
nothing more. But Jesus fastens upon it because it identified him 
with humanity, and owing to the generic use of the word Man in 
it, with the whole of humanity. His chosen title, as welt as his 
life, showed that his great desire was to impress on us his brother- 
hood with man. 

iiri T^ yjji — u/ron the earth. Contrasted with the power of 
God to forgive sins in heaven. Of course, the power to forgive 
sins, involved in the mere cure of diseases resulting from them, is 
in itself small. But the significance of these words lies in the 
unity of our Lord's work implied in them. As the redeemer and 
deliverer of mankind, he is appointed to cope with the whole power 
of evil among men, to strike at its roots, as well as its twigs and 
branches, and at its effects, as well as its causes. And the whole 
is so far the one power trusted lo him, that one part becomes the 
sign of the other. 

11. o-oi X<yui — This is to be connected with ira v&ifn, the clause 
\cyi( T(p nofiaXtiriKw being parenthetical. This is what he says in 
order to put his power to forgive sins to a test. lyupc, opov — 



12. Ka! qycp^. Kiu t.\A\i<i apm . , . {(^K6tv Jfi-irpoadtv — Atlif he 

\rose, anJ immeiliately having taken . . . 7vent out fiefoie. 



The XforpoaBtv TaiTiuv, before all, is introduced to show the pub- 
licity attending Jesus' proof of his power. There was a great crowd 

' i^tipiu i> Iraiuilivf, and (tie aclive is used here in Ihe lenie of ihe pauive or 
middle. On the meaning uf Ihc verb, src on i"' tiiotnorc. In Ihe pnssive ot mid- 
die, in Ihc Sfnsc peculiar 1u the N, ['., Ihe meaning n lii tin from a mlining 
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of peofile, Jesus had performed his miracle in distinct answer li 
challenge of his authority, and the cure was therefore purposely j 
public. It contrasts therefore with Jesus' ordinary reserve in the I 
performance of his miracles, and with his depreciation of their I 
testimony to his mission. And one significance of the event lies 
in this indication of his varying method, and of his power to in- 
clude alt the facts in the broad range of his action. i^laTaaOai — 
■were amazed} Sofaftii' t'ov %ioy — glorified GeJ? tl&u/iiv — we 
saw? 

ttla/ur, instead uf ttitiut, Tisch. Treg. WH. CU. The unusual furm 
delecmincs Ibe probability or this icaJing. 



CONBORTINa WITH BimrERS 

13-17. T//C call of Levi the tax-gatherer. Jesus answers 
tin ehargc of consorting with this and other obnoxious classes, 
many of whom had eaten with him. 

This is the second cause of offence. The scene changes from 
the house to the shore of the lake, where Jesus finds Levi, a tax- 
gatherer, at the customs station. He calls this representative of a 
despised class into the inner circle of his disciples, and follows 
this up by entertaining at his house many of the same, and of the 
class of open sinners generally. Again it is the scribes who attack 
him for this open association with outcasts. Jesus answers that he 
is a physician, and his business is with the sick. 

13. TTopa Triv 6dXacr<rav — /" Me Side of the sea. This differs 
from TrffuwatAv irapi. which denotes motion by the side of, whereas 
this is motion to the side of. iraKw — again* The only previous 
event at the lakeside had been the call of the four disciples, i" sq. 
The week following, Jesus had gone on a tour through Galilee ; and 
now, on his return, he resorts to his usual place again. Caper- 
naum and tiie shore of the lake were the scenes of his ministry. 
^pytro jTpos a.vTar, ko! (StSaimo' — resorted to him, and he was 
teaching them. The impfts. here denote the acts in their progress, 
the gradual gathering of the crowd, and Jesus' discourse as they 
came and went.' 

1 In Grepk. .■(.imi^. means (o diiflaei or allrr. and somelimes by ilself. bul 

N.T.. il is used always In the sense of amau. or ** amattd, eiccpl 3" a Cor. s", 
wheiE ihc stioneer meaning, tt ti dhliaitgkl. reappears. 

' tatii"' means praperljr lo Ikiiii. In tai/t an afinan. Tv frahe. or glorify, 
is the only N.T. use. • lilaiiir is sec aor., wilh ihe nowel o( Ihe first aor. 

« See note on .Mk.'i use of ii^<., v,> 

* Nole Ihe difTeiencc from tbe am. ii^i^tt which denoles the momenlai? past act 
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14. Anwiv Tov Tou 'AX^wu — Z«'/, f/ie son of Alphaus. So 
Lk. 5". In Mt. 9*, however, where the same event is told in 
almost identical language, MaWatok, Matthew is substituted for 
Levi. The two are to be identified, therefore, as different names 
of the same person. 

Alphicus is also the name of the father of James the less. But »i Mai- 
[hew And James ace not associated in any list uf the apostles, tbete ii nu 
sufficienl reason for identifying this Alphsua with the other. 

i-jri ro TiXiowoi', not in the toU-hoiise, but near it. See Thay.- 
Grm. Lex. rtXcuvioc denotes the place in which the customs were 
collected. It is a late Greek word.' 'AkoXoiWh p» — follow me. 
This is the common language of Jesus in summoning disciples to 
personal attendance on himself, which is evidently the meaning 
here. The apparent abruptness of the call, and the immediate- 
ness with which it is answered, are relieved of their strangeness by 
the fact that Jesus had now been leaching long enough to call the 
attention of men to himself, so that the summons probably brought 
to a crisis and decision thoughts already in Levi's mind. 

15. Koi yiVerot KaTantio-ftu — And it comes to pass that he is 
reclining (at table)} 

yImtoi instead of h**"', Tiwh. Treg. WH. « BL 33, Omit in ri} 
before i<aTit«£<raa< — Tisch. Tteg. WH. RV. K BL 13, 33, 69, 102, 114, 
Mcmph. 

Karajcwirftii avroi' iv rfj oIk^ atrrov — he was reclining at fable 

in his house. Meyer, Holtzmann, and others say that this was the 
house of Jesus. This is contrary to the statement of Lk., who says 
expressly that Levi made him a great feast at his house. But the 
recurrence of the pronoun airrav . . . avrmi makes it reasonably 
certain that they refer to the same person. Mi. does not insert 
any pronoun after rg wiiq., and that makes his language point in 
the same direction. And the fact that Mt, and Mk. use different 
language, which nevertheless points to the same conclusion, makes 
that conclusion doubly certain. The connection between this 
event and the call of Levi is thus simply that both show Jesus' 
revolutionary attitude towards the despised classes of his time. 

rrtii™! — lax-galhertrs. The name puhliians. given Ihcm in our Eng- 
liih Bible, comes from the I.alin puUitani, but in English it has become 
practically obsolete in that sense. Moreover, (he Latin fmblUani does nnt 
apply lo the whole class of tai-gatheiers, but only to the Roman knights to 
whom the taxes were farmed out in the lint inttaace. 



Blition ol the somewhat peculiar Jni ri 
' ' ■ " dependence of the Synoptics. 



a f^.^^ .=r«.io-9.,, a i^omfi It, pass. Ilial. is a periphi 
Greek, but its frequent lecurrence in the Synopt— - 



probably due 1 



aiuipTaiKoi — sinners; i.e. here, those guilty of crimes against 
society and law, the degraded and vicious class.' 

tmii.viita.vTa — were rf dining al table with? 

/ioflijrQK — disciples. The common word used to describe the 
followers of Jesus, corresponding to the title h&aaxaKa^ applied to 
him. It is signiticant, that the names teacher and pupil are chosen 
by Jesus and the disciples to describe the relations between them. 
It is probable, according to the best text, that the last two clauses 
of this verse are to be separated, so that the verse ends with 
n-oAAoi'." The statement is, that there were many of this class of 
open sinners. It does not denote the number present, which 
would be superfluous, but the number of the class. Holtzmann 
calls attention to the situation of Capernaum on the borders of 
the territory of Herod as the cause of the number of tax-gatherers, 
as this made it an important customs station. oE ypa^. run- 4>afH<r. 
— the Scribes of the Pharisees. The Pharisees were the sect that 
adhered not only to the Law, but to the rabbinical interpretation of 
the Law^ijiich gradually formed a traditional code by the side 
of the written Law. Their scribes, therefore, would be the rabbis 
of the party that specially believed in the rabbis. Morison is 
riijht in calling them the arch- inquisitors, the genus inquisitor 
being the Pharisees. 

In the N.T., the use of iu>#<rriiJ is confined to the Gospels and Acts, In 
the Gospels, it is applied to ihe twelve, «fho formed the inner circle of 
disciples, us well as Itie larger group outaide. In Ihe Acts, It is the general 
name for Christians, the official title afmllts being given to the twelve. 

*a\B6gi,uy instead of 4<ia\ei>0i)<r<[r, TUch. Tree. WW. RV. « IIL mu. of 
Ut. Vet. Vulg. 

16. Kai {fKOkavSow avr^ K(ii (oJ) ypaiLfuniU tSiv ^upiTuiW. Kot 
ISdvrif QTi irrSUl (^aSiiv) utra. ruiv a/iapToikiav Ktil TtXiuvHv, iXtyor 
rMS flaS^TUK avTov, nrt ftira ruv TtXuiriuv Kai d/iapTuikuiv iir6Ut ; (koi 
B-tVti) — And there follmveil him also {the) Scribes of the Pharisees, 
and having seen that he eats with the sinners and tax-gatherers, 
they said to his disciples. Why does he cat (and drink) with the 
tax-gatherers and sinners t 

■ai -ipaiiimrtU rwv ^apumiiin, lai ISlurtt, instead of val oJ ypaiijiartlt 
Kai. tl ^aptsaia,. M4«-,t, -J-isch. K 131, A JJ. tC>, *ap.tittw, is the reading 
also of TreR. WII. RV. txt. Insert <al before HttTti also Treg, irt iamti. 
instead of airit ivSUrra, WH. RV. B 33, mis. of Ul. Vet. Pesh. Memph. 
some t,i.i. tri ^aOitr Tisch, Trcg, « DL mis. of Lat. Vet. Memj.h. td.i. 
Hard. iimpruXSi' tial tAupAi-, inilcad of the reverse order. Trcg. WII. 
RV. BDL 33. mil. of Ijt. Vet. and of Vu!g.. Mcmph. til.l. Omit tI before 

I The word i..prKi« b rare in Greek writers. 

' The double compound auraiHiim is found, outside of Biblical Greek, onl]' 
In BvMnline and eeclcuaslical writers. ii-ut;iiiu ittelf belongs 10 later Greek, ihe 
earlier writers using arli,ii and »r<ui;,i». See Thay.-Grm, f.tx. 

■ The Insertion of csi before ildyni tn v,i* makes il necessary 10 connect {■«■ 
tgvfci/r with iMitr. instead 1)1 with i)iio>.. 
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:, loS, 246.* Omil mI wtm (Trcg, 

on . . . IoSm {koI TTiVei) — uiAy ,/oes he eat {and itrink) . . . / ' 
This charge of eating wiih lax-gatherers and sinners was fitted to 
discredit Jesus' claim to be a rabbi, or teacher. For the Scribes 
and their fallowers would not even associate with the common 
people for fear of ceremonial defilement ; much less with the 
vicious class, to eat with whom was an especial abominalion. The 
tax-gatherers were classed with sinners, that is, with the vile and 
degraded, not only by the Jews, but all over the Roman Empire. 
The secret of this was, that the taxes were collected, not by the 
paid agents of the government, btil by officers who themselves 
paid the government for the privilege, and then reimbursed them- 
selves by extortion and fraud. They let it out to others, and these 
to still a third class, who were selected generally from the inhabi- 
tants of the province, because their knowledge of the people would 
expedite the work. This last is the class called TtX'">wii in N.T., 
and the unpatriotic nature of their employment was aAicd to its 
extortionate methods, placing them under a double bai*/ 

17. « 'uryvavTK — thty that are strong. EV. whole. The con- 
trast expressed figuratively by strong and sick is given literally in 
the latter part of the verse in the terras righteous and sinners. 
Jesus justifies his conduct in associating with sinners, from the 
point of view of the Pharisees themselves. Admilting (hem to 
be righteous and the publicans to be sinners, his office of physi- 
cian put him under obligation to the sick rather than the strong. 
But he shows elsewhere thai he does not admit this distinction. 
The Pharisees were extortionate as well as the publicans; they 
devoured widows' houses ; but they added to their wickedness by 
assuming a cloak of respectability, and thanking CJod that they 
were not as other men. The publicans, on the other hand, had 
the grace of honesty, and by their acknowledgment of sin, ful- 
filled the first condition of cure. 

6Xka. afiapTiakovi — fiuf sinners. 

Omil lit lurinta,. uala rc/Vnton«. Tisch. Tree- WH. RV. B AIIDKL 

msi. of Ul. VeL Vulg. Meniph. Peah, llircl. etc. 

This omission leaves KoXitnu to be explained. It means fa 
invite or summon; but to what? The answer is to be found by 
following om the terms of the figure. As a physician, Jesus sum- 
mons sick souls to be cured. Or, dropping this figure, as a 
Saviour, he summons sinners to be saved. Owing to the blind- 
ness of men, the ordinary relation between them is reversed. 
Instead of the sirk summoning the physician, it is here the physi- 
cian who has to call the sick. 
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NOHCONFORMITT IN MATTER OF FASTING 

18-22. Jesus answers the complaint of the Pharisees and 
of the disciples of John that his disciples do not fast. 

The Ihird ground of complaint is the failure of the disciples, 
under the influence of the free spirit of Jesus, to observe the fre- 
quent fasts prescribed by the Pharisees as a part of their formal- 
ism, and by the disciples of John as a part of their asceticism. 
Jesus' answer is divided into two parts. The first shows the 
incongruous ness of fasting at a time when joy, and not sorrow, 
was the ruling feeling of the disciples, v."^". The second shows 
the incongruousness of such observances as fasting with the new 
dispensatioti set up by our Lord. It is the incongruity of new 
and old. 






-the disciples of John 



^<n.v i^oT«!ovTts — were fasting} Fasting, as a religious observ- 
ance, was prescribed in the Law only once in the year, on the 
great day of atonement. But the traditional code of the rabbis 
had multiplied this indefinitely. Twice in the week was the boast 
of the Pharisee, And the importance attached to this empty 
piece of religiosity made it a part of the formal religion of the 
period. Koi ipxwT*^ — "td they come, viz. the disciples of John 
and the Pharisees. 

Ml. 9" names wily the former, I.k. 5" makes this a part of the pre- 
ceding controveny with the Phiriiecs and Scribrs, in which they call ittcn- 
tion to the practice uf the disciples of John and of the Pharisees. 






-the disciples of the Pharisees. 
Ti3f *(v>.irn(«. Tisch. Treg. marg. \VH. RV. * 



The disciples of the Pharisees is a singular expression, much as 
if one should speak of the disciples of the Platonists. The Phari- 
sees were themselves disciples of the Scribes, or Rabbis. The dis- 
ciples of John and of the Pharisees were at one in regard to the 
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act of fasting, but not in the spirit of the act. The Pharisees 
fasted in a formal, self-righteous spirit, and the teaching of John 
was directed against this spirit. So far as the fasting of his dis- 
ciples reflected the teaching of John and his spirit, it would be a 
part of the asceticism, the mortification of the botiy, characteristic 

19. vioi r. m^i^vos ' — sons of the bridechamber. A Hebra- 
istic form of expression by which \Xm, with the genitive of a thing, 
denotes a person who stands in intimate relation of some kind to 
that thing. 'ITie sons of the bridechamber were friends of the 
bridegroom, whose duty it was to provide for the nuptials what- 
ever was necessary. The principle contained in this analogy is 
that fasting is not a matter of prescription, but of fitness. If you 
set limes for fasting, the circumstances of the set time may be 
such as to produce joy, instead of sorrow, and so make your fast- 
ing out of place. Fasting, (>., is an expression of feeling, and is 
out of place unless the feeling is there which it is intended to 
express. But it is a matter, not only of feeling, but of fitness. If 
the circumstances of the lime are such as to make sorrow the fit 
feeling, then it is a fit lime for fasting also, ah SiWvnu vijortiKii' 
— they cannot fast. This is said, of course, not of the outward 
act, which is possible at any time ; bul of fasting in the only sense 
in which it becomes a religious act, or the expression of the feel- 
ing to which it Is appropriated. It is as much as to say, in a time 
of gladness it is impossible to mourn. 

20. dmif)^ ot' auriv wfL^Loi — It is evident here that Jesus, 
still keeping to the figure, points forward 10 the lime when he 
shall be taken away from the disciples, and then, he declares, will 
be the time for them to fast. This is the first time that he has 
prophesied of his taking away, but we can see that even as a pre- 
monition it is not premature, because of the revolutionary charac- 
ter of his teaching. He had already brought on himself the charge 
of blasphemy, consorted with publicans, one of whom he had intro- 
duced into the immediate circle of his disciples, and shown his 
indifference to the strict law of faiiting. And he knew that there 
was much more of the same kind in reserve, atav — 7i'hena-er. 
The expression leaves the time of the taking away indefinite. 
iv intivji Tg ^niptf — i" thai day. Days and that day in this verse 
are simply a case of oratio variata, both denoting in a general way 
a period of time. 

tt, Utirn TJj ii^pf instead of the plural, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. m ABCD 
KL mji. of Lat. Vet. Pcih. HorcL etc. 

21. oiiSEit ivljikifiia paKovi iyvdifiou iiripaTTTU tTcl IfiAruyv TroXatov ' 

tl $c ^tj, aipu TO wAiJptufUi (St" avTOu to koii'di' tov vaXaiov — nO ^ilf 




seivs a patch of undressed cloth on an old garment; otherwise the 
new filling of the old takes from it. 

Oinit«ibeforeoH(itTisch.Treg. WH. RV. X ABCKLS4 I. ij- 33.^9. 
Hiji. of L»L Vet. Memph, Vulg, Pcah. Harcl. etc. lndTuif xaXiiiif, instesd 
ofdat., Tisch.Trcg. \VH. kV. « ItCDL 3J. dr' aiSroi), instead of o#t«0, 
Tiseh. \VH. RV. k BL, bIso A 33. 

The RV. translates c/« /Aa/ which shouM fill it up takethfrom 
it, the new from the old. But this seems to require a repetition 
of the prep, airo before ro£ iraAaunJ. xa icairov rov iroAalou is in 
apposition with to nXlipiafia, so that it wouM read literally, the fill- 
ing takes from it, the new of the old. The substitution of unfulled 
for neio is necessary to make the parable an exact fit. It is the 
shrinking of the iinrfressed cloth that strains and teans the old cloth 
to which it is sewed. 

22. Kax iiiiS<is ffiXXti olvov MOV tit atrnovi waXaioik ' ct Si /iij, 
p^u 6 oTvcs TOW AiTKOvi, Kai 6 lAos oTaXAvrai noi 01 Atkoi — and no 
one puts new ivine into old skins ; else the wine will burst the skins, 
and the wine is destroyed, and the skins. 

^i}Jn Instead of ji^ati, Tisch. Tteg. WH. RV. K BCDL 33, mji. of Lat 
Vet. Valg. Omit i wii after i oln», I'lsch. Trcg. WH. RV. K BC* DL 13, 
69, 241, 2^8, 301, iw/i. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. etc. iriXXurai, nl 
ol dffjcBl, instead nf juxtiru, (at ol iatol im\aimu, after 6 olrot, Tlich. 
Treg. WH. RV. BL. loa Memph. Omit the clause dXW . . . pXip-few 
Tisch. (Treg. WH.) D mss. of Lat. Vet. Omit pXip-ior only (Treg.) WH. 
RV. K B toz. The omission is more in Mk.'s manner, and it looks m 
if the clauie wis borcDwed from Lk., where i( is undi>ul)ted. 

The substitution of skins for bottles, AV., is necessary to make 
the parable tell its story. 'Die skins rot with age, and the new 
wine, as it ferments, bursts them. 

These analogies, among the homeliest and aptest used by our 
Lord, are a further answer to the question why his disciples do 
not fast. For this is evidently the part of the question which it is 
intended that he should answer, not why the disciples of John do 
fast.' Nor is it simply a repetition of the preceding, showing the 
incongruity of fasting at this time under another figure.' But it 
generalizes, showing the incongruity of the class of things with 
which fasting belongs with the new life of Christianity. The gen- 
era] teaching is that the new teachings and the old forms do not 
belong together. But this is expressed in the two parables in dif- 
ferent ways. In the first, it is the unfitness of piecing out the old 
religion with the new, like a new patch on an old garment. In the 
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second, it is the unwisdom of putting ihe new religion into the old 
forms. The whole is an anticipation of St. Paul's teaching that 
Christianity is not a mere extension of Judaism, and that Jewish 
laws are not binding upon Christians. Dr, Morison sees in the 
figures employed liy Jesus only an expression of the incongruity 
of fasting at a time better adapted to feasting. But this would be 
simply a repetition of the preceding teaching contained in the 
figure of the wedding, and not so apt an expression of it either. 
The principle of this interpretation is a good one, that it is well to 
geek in each parable the single point of comparison, and there 
stop. Here the single idea is that of incongruity. But surely the 
figure of the wedding has brought out not simply the idea of 
incongruity, but the special unfitness of this particular act. And 
it is no violation, therefore, of the rule of interpretation to make 
these olher comparisons not merely suggest the general idea of 
incongruity, but show also the special incongruity involved. In 
the figure of the wedding, it is the incongruity of fasting and 
joy that is pointed out ; in these figures, it is the incongruity of 
new and old. The old religion attempted to regulate conduct by 
rules and forms, the new by principles and motives, and these arc 
foreign, the one to the other. It is not fasting to which objec- 
tion is taken, but fasting according to rule, instead of its inherent 
principle. As a piece of legalism, or asceticism, in which fasting 
per se becomes of moral obligation, it is incongruous with the 
free spirit of Christianity. 

ASJ.I!aED VIOLATION OF THE SABBATH 

23-2a /cr«J defends his disciples for plucking ears of 
grain on the Sabbath. 

The fourth ground of complaint is the violation of the law 
the Sabbath. Jesus and his disciples are going through the grai 
fields on the Sabbath, and ihe disciples, careless of the strict Sab- 
batism of the Pharisees, pluck the ears of grain and eat them, 
Evidently there was the usual crowd following him, and the Phar- 
isees attack this act as unlawful. In the first part of his reply, 
Jesus argues from an analogous case the admissibility of infringing 
the law to satisfy hunger. In the second part, he shows the nature 
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of the law itself, that it is the servant of man, and not man the ser- 
vant of the law, involving the lordship of the Son of Man over 

the law- 

23. trxopifiiov — sawn fields, ^piavro oSov xoutv ti'AAoitm — 

iegan, as ikey went, to pluck, EV. This is the translation natu- 
rally suggested by the context, as it prepares the way for Jesus' 
explanation of tlieir conduct by the parallel case of David. But 
the phrase oJtot- n-ouLi' does not mean to make way in the sense of 
merely going along or advancing, but to make a road. The middle, 
however, has the former sense. Moreover, this translation makes 
the participle, instead of the verb, express the principal thought. 
On the other hand, the translation, to make a road by plucking the 
ears, besides making Jesus' answer quite unintelligible, presents 
an alMurd way of making a road. Voii can make a path by 
plucking the stalks of grain, but you would make little headway, 
if you picked only the eara or heads of the grain. There are two 
ways of explaining this. We can take oSof mMtiv in its proper 
sense, but make the p:irticiple denote merely concomitant action, 
not the means or method. They began to break a path (by tread- 
ing down or plucking up the stalks of grain that obstructed their 
patli), meanwhile plucking and eating the ears that grew on them. 
Or we can minimize the difficulties in the way of the ordinary 
interpretation, without doing much violence to the laws of speech. 
Surely, in a language so careless of nice distinctions as the N.T. 
Greek, it is not difficult to suppose that an active may be substi- 
tuted for the middle. And there seems to be no doubt that the 
active is used in this sense in Judg. 17:8. And as for making the 
principal and subordinate clauses exchange places, in this case 
the peculiarity is not so great. They began to g.i along, plucking 
the ears is not so very different from they began, going along, to 
pluck. 

24. 5 tniK lictrri — what is not lawful. The Sabbath law is 
meant, which forbids work on that day. The casuistry of the 
rabbinical interpreter found here its most fruitful field In drawing 
the line between work and not-work, and managed to get in its 
most ingenious and absurd refinements. But the great difficulty, 
as with all their work, is that they managed so to miss the very 
spirit and object of the law, that they made its observance largely 
a burden, instead of a privilege. Whenever they speak of that 
which is lawful, or unlawful, their standard is not simply the writ- 
ten law, but this traditional interpretation of it. In the same way, 
we can conceive of men now accepting the Bible as their stand- 
ard, and yet admitting to an equal authority an interpretation of 
it contained in creed or confession, and really referring to this 
when they use the terms. Biblical 01 uttbiilical. 

25. Kni \cyti — A nd he says. 
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*< Tiach. Trtg. \VH. RV. n RCI, 33. 6g. mis. of Ul. Vet. Vulg. 
X^«, jnj'j, insleoil of I^Xt^t*, said, Tiach. Tteg. WH. RV. x 

ijj. of Ul. VeL Memph. elc. 



Memph. et 

CI. 33. &9. 

26. o5(of ToC 0eov — M^ Actf.t^ o/" Goi/ is a generic terra that 
would apply either to the tent or labernacie in which the Jews at 
first worshipped, or to the later temple. Here, of course, the 
former. It was called the hoiisn of God, because in a setise God 
dwell there, manifesting his presence in the inner shrine, the Holy 
of Holies. 

iv\ 'A^ioflop dpx"p<'"« — '" fh' high-pries Ihooii of Abialhar. 
Omit tdC before ipx''pf'^ Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. « BL F etc. 

In the account of this in i Saml. 21', sqq., Abimelech was 
high-priest, and Abiailiar, his son, does not become high-priest 
until the reign of David. See ch. 22". To be sure, other 
passages in the O.T. make the same confusion of names, making 
Abimelech, the son of Abiathar, high-priest in David's time. But 
this does not explaiti our difficulty ; it only shows that there is the 
same difficulty in the O.T. account. Nor does it relieve it to 
suppose that this means simply that the event took place during 
the lifetime of Abialhar, not during the high- priesthood. For the 
transaction took place between David and the high-priest, and the 
object of introducing the name would be to show in whose high- 
priesthood it took place, not simply in whose lifetime. The impro- 
priety would be the same as if one were to speak of something 
that took place between the Bishop of Durham and some other 
person in the time of Bishop Westcott, when, as a matter of fact, 
Lightfoot was bishop, and it was only during the lifetime of Bishop 
Westcott. And the phrase itself means strictly, during the kigh- 
prieslhood of Abialhar. If such disagreement were uncommon, it 
would be worth while to try somewhat anxiously to remove this 
difficulty ; but, as a matter of fact, discrepancies of this unimpor- 
tant kind are not at all uncommon in the Scriptures. 

TOW apTovi T^t jrpoflf'iTtuis — the bread of setting forth. It is a 
translation of the Hebrew, O'J^I Dn'r bread of the face, or pres- 
ence, given to twelve loaves of bread set in two rows on the table 
in the holy place of the tabernacle, or temple, and renewed by 
the priests every Sabbath. S. Lev. 14". The Greek name, taken 
from the Sept., denotes the bread set forth before God. The 
Hebrew name, about which there has been naturally much curi- 
ous writing, seems to mean that the bread, in some way, symbol- 
ized God's presence, tout ifptif — the priests. 

Tail liptfi, inslcai! of to:i Xtptvux. Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. K BL. 

rmt itpM is the subject of ^ayHv. The priests were allowed 
to eat the bread after it had been replaced by fresh loaves. In 
this case, there was no other bread, and when David and his hun- 
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gry men appeared, tl became a case of physical need against rit- 
ual law. Jesus cites it as a case decided by a competent authority 
and accepted by the people, showing the superiority of natural 
law to positive enactment, the same principle involved in the 
alleged illegal action of his disciples. And he evidently upholds 
the correctness of the principle, and not simply the authority of 
this precedent. 

27. TO trd^^aTov Sea toy avBpanrav — (he Sahbalh was mitiie on 
account of man, not man on account of the Sabbath. This is 
introduced to show the supremacy of man over the Sabbath. The 
statement that the Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath follows 
directly from t!)is. If the law antedates man, having its seat in 
God, as the moral law does, it becomes a part of the moral con- 
stitution of things, resident in God, to which man is subservient. 
But if it is something devised by God for the uses of man, then 
the subserviency belongs to the law, and man can adapt it to his 
uses, and set it aside, or modify it, whenever it interferes with his 
good. The law of the Sabbath, if not moral, is either natural or 
positive. Regarded as natural law, the principle involved is that 
of rest, and this places it in the same category as the law of day 
and night. As positive, it is a matter simply of enactment, and 
not of principle. And in both aspects it is liable to exceptions. 
It is only moral law which is lord of man, and so inviolable. 

2a KiipuN — the noun is emphatic from its position, koi toD 
<roi8|9aroii — also of the Sabbath, as well as of other things belong- 
ing 10 the life of man. This lordship, as we have seen, is true of 
everything else except moral law. Of that he would be iidminis- 
trator and interpreter, but not I,ord. He would be ruler under 
the supreme law, but without the power to modify or set aside, as 
in the case of that which is made for man. 

Weiss, Life of Jesus, contends that Jcius did not here, nni in fact ■no- 
where, assume an attitude aX independi^nce towards the Jewish Law, but 
only towards the current traditional inlerpretatiun nf it. Bui surely, the 
sUtement thai the Sabbalh was made for man, nul mm for Itie .Sabhalh, 
puis the SaUbalb law in a separate class, and sulioidinBtcs it to the mural 
Uw. Whereas, Ihe O.T. ihroughoul, not only makes the Sabbath a mMtcr 
of moral obligation, but of the highest moral obligation. Judaism ii a 
system of rules, Christianity of piinciplea. Anil so far furlh as the Sabbath 
is a rule, that is, lo far as it ii Jewish, Jcius does alirogatc it in thcte words. 
Weiss confuses matters by neglecting this distinction. 

This early statement of Jesus' lordship, and its use of the term 
Son of Man as his official title, is a good specimen of Ihe way in 
which he tacitly assumed his Messianic character imder this title, 
while the doubt in which the whole nation stood of his claim shows 
that he was not understood m make it formally. 
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THE PERIOD OP CONFLICT CONHNUED 

The tliin! chapter coiitiniies the account of the Period of Con- 
liict. It contains matter, however, which belongs to the period, 
but nol to the conflict. It shows us Jesus attended by larger 
crowds than ever, drawn by the report of his deeds from the 
whole country, as far south as Jerusalem, and as far north as 
Tyre and Sidon. The growth of hostility against him is thus 
shown to be accompanied by an access of popularity with the 
people. The combination of these two features seems lo his 
family to make the situation so dangerous, and his own action so 
unwise, that they think him distraught and seek to restrain him. 
In the midst of this is Introtluced the account of the appointment 
of the apostles, evidently in the connection, as assistants lo him in 
his increasing work. The occasions of conflict are, first, the heal- 
ing of a man with a palsied arm on the Sabbath, causing a renewal 
of the Sabbath controversy, and secondly, (he charge of the Scribes 
that he casts out demons through lieel/ebul, and that he himself 
is possessed by that prince of the demons. He himself brings on 
the controversy about the Sabbath by his question whether the 
Sabbath is a day for good or evil deeds, for killing or healing. 
And the charge of collusion with the devil he meets with the ques- 
tion whether Satan casts out Satan. 



HEALING ON THE SABBATH 

1-6. Jesus heals a wUhered hami in the synagogue on the 
Sabbath, and stirs up fresh opposition against himself. 

The fifth offence of Jesus against the current Judaism is a case 
of healing on the Sabbath. It belongs evidently to a period 
when the freedom of Jesus' treatment of this sacred day had 
created considerable notoriety, for his enemies are on the watch 
for him to give them a fresh charge against him. The scene is 
the synagogue, and the case is that of a man with a withered hand. 
Jesus himself is the challenger this lime, as he calls the man out 
into their midst, and meets their scruple with the question, whether 
it is allowable to confer the good of healing, or to inflict the injury 
of refusing to heal. 
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s awayaiy^v — again into ike synagogue} 
«7<''>*' Tutb. Treg. {Tree.) \VH. w 



[111.1-4 



a apparent emend atl 

The vaXiv, again, keeps up the connection with preceding visits 
to ihe synagogue, after the manner of Mk. See i""*. i^panfii' 
vijv rijv ^upa — the hand ivithered. The article is the possessive 
article.' The participle, itnpatL^iwfv instead of the adjective, 
denotes a process, and not simply a state, and hence, an effect 
produced by disease, and not an original defect. 

2. vuptrijpavK — Ihey were watching. The imjierfect denotes 
the act in its progress. There is no subject expressed here, but it 
is easily supplied from our knowledge of the class who insisted on 
these rigors of Sabbath observance. .And v.* tells us that it was 
the Pharisees who went out and conspired with the Herodians 
against him. 



k "Eycipe' (IS TO ^Vov — Arise {anJ come) into the ti 

■Zinpt instead of "ETiipai, Tisch. Treg. Wi!. H ABCDL A 



a pregnant 



The action begins with tyupt 
and ends with lU ra finrov ; but between these, there is an inter- 
mediate act, of coming or stepping. By this act, Jesus challenged 
the attention of the carpers to the miracle that he is about to per- 
form. Not as a miracle, however, but as a case involving the 
principle in dispute between himself and them in regard to healing 
on the Sabt>ath. 

4. 'EftoTi iyaScmiK^at' — Is it allnwable to do good f iyaffo- 
irai^ai, and its contrasted verb KaKmrot^irai, may mean to do good 
or evil, either in the sense of rig/U and wrong, or of benefit and 
injury. The connection here pomts to the latter meaning. 

Mt. lays thai the Phariscei began by asking him ir it wai lanful tu heal 
on the Sabbath; Lk,, thai he knew their thoughts, and so asked them the 
question about doing good and evil. Both aie attetnpti to explun the 
apparent abruptnea of Jesus' question. 

This question of Jesus not only suggests the general principle 
that makes healing permissible on the Sabbath, but is aimed 

1 rhe onii5!.ian of Ihe art. Is probobly due [o the fact Ihal .» «v»y»y>I' had 
passed into a phmse, Kkt i,'c ol.or, or our ta tkurch. 

* Lk. 6< sBvi Iki Tight k'imd. Dr. Mortsan contends thai this is Ihe nason lor 
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Hirectly at the specious distinction made by the Scribes. They 
admitted no healing, except where life was in danger, on that day. 
The point of Jesus' answer is found in the substitution of the posi- 
tive for the negative in the second p:irt of the contrast. They 
regarded the not healing as simply an omission of dyaftjirot^mii ; 
Jesus treats it as a positive laKOTrai^aai. Not to do good to a per- 
son needing it is the same as to do him evil ; to withhold a good 
ii to inflict an injury. But he deals more directly and boldly with 
their fallacy in the second part of the question, showing that not 
to heal is in any case to be classed with killing. The case in 
which life is in danger is not therefore a case by itself, but includes 
in itself a principle applicable to all cases of sickness. To weaken 
life is not the same thing in degree as to end life, but of the same 
kind notwithstanding, and therefore morally in the same class. 
The principle is analogous to that stated in the Sermon on the 
Mount, where Jesus shows that the law against murder is directed 
equally against any manifestation of anger. In all these discus- 
sions, beginning with 2", Jesus appears as the emancipator of 
the human spirit, revealing principles, instead of rules, as the guide 
of human conduct, and so delivering all men possessed of his 
spirit from the fetlers of conventional morality. 

5. imwirmv — they kepi silence. This is a case in which the 
imperfect denotes the continuance of a previous state, /itr' apytp 
— .\nger is legitimate in the absence of the persona! element. 
Anger caused by wrong done to me, and seeking to retaliate on 
the person doing it, is clearly wrong. But anger against wrong 
simply as wrong, and without evil design or wish against the per- 
petrator, is a sign of moral health. avXk\»roifi.tvfn — The preposi- 
tion in compusilion may denote merely the inwardness of the act, 
as in <nW&i, lo be eonuigus, i.e. to have inward knowledge ; or it 
may denote what is shared with others, as the same word (riWSa 
may mean to kninci with others, to he privy to. Probably it is the 
latter here, denoting the sympathetic character of his grief. He 
was grieved because they hurt themselves, cjri t^ itutpuiaa t^« 
KopSuis — at the hariltuss of their heart. The expression does not 
denote, as with us, the callousness of their feeUngs, but the unsus- 
ceptibility of their minds. They were hardened by previous con- 
ceptions against his new truth. The collocation of anger and 
sympathetic grief excited by the same act is significant of the 
nature of Christ's anger, showing how compatible il was with 
goodwill. an-titoTtwTaSi; ' — (V was restored, 

dxHaTsiTipT) instea.! of dTe.or.in-dPjj, Tisch. Treg. WH. u ABL etc. 
OmitiToi. aftcr7-i,K!('I>'«Tiach. (Trcg.) WH.mafy. BEMSUV T 102, 126. 
etc. Doubtful. Oinit fry.^t t,t if 4\X<f Tiseh. Treg. Wfl. RV. K ABC* D 
etc. mil. of Lai. Vet. Vulg. Metnph. Syrr. clc. 
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6, €v6v% — The immediateness of ihis act is noted by Mk. only, 
and is quite characteristic of his style, hitting olT a situation with 
a word. The immediateness is here a sign of the violence of the 
feeling excited against Jesus, To estimate their fanatical zeal, we 
must remember that they valued the Sabbath far beyond any mere 
morality, and reacted with corresponding violence against any sup- 
posed violation of its sacredness. Fanaticism is always busy and 
eager over the mere outworks of religion. 

T-ii- 'Hpiu&ivuii' — f/ie Hfrodians. The adherents of Herod 
Antipas. tetrarch of Galilee. The Pharisees were zealous patriots, 
and as such were generally opposed to any foreign yoke. But 
here was an opportunity to use the foreign power against a com- 
mon enemy. The common opinion ascribed Messianic preten- 
sions to Jesus, and on more than one occasion attempted to force 
him to play the role according to the popular conception of the 
Messiah. This would be the argument by which the Pharisees 
excited the temporal power against him, as they did finally at 
Jerusalem. The preceding paragraphs have given us a view of 
Jesus in his work of undermining one after another of the Phari- 
saic positions, and this conspiracy is the natural result. 

avu^avktav iwoirtaav (Of e'Si'&TOc) ' — fA^y to&k (OUnSfl. 

Jow.Tisch. H C A 13S etc. imw, Treg. WH. 



GROWTH OF POPULARITT 

7-12. Jcsiis departs to the sea of Calihr, folloxvcd by a 
great multitude. 

The narrative of opposition is interrupted here, and we arc 
introduced to a scene of another kind. The multitude about 
Jesus heretofore has been from Galilee, with a sprinkling of hos- 
tile Scribes and Pharisees (from Jerusalem?). But now we see it 
swelled by people from Judxa, and from the Gentile districts both 
north and south. It is an eager crowd, moreover, who fall upon 
him and threaten lo crush him in their attempt to obtain his heal- 
ing touch, so that Jesus has to procure a boat lo be in attendance 
on him. The meaning of it all is, that the period of conflict 
does not signify a loss of popularity, but rather that the great 
access of favor with the people swells the tide of opposition, 

7. aMX'upT"!' — withi/rejv. The verb is used of such retire- 
ment from public view us would be natural in such a position of 



_ 
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danger as Jesus found himself in. Mt. uses the same verb, 11". 
It does not seem probalile, in these circumstances, that he would 
choose the part of the lake near to Capernaum which was the 
scene of his usual work, because it was a place of resort. This 
time, he was seeking retirement, and he would find it in some 
more secluded part of the lake. 

B. The last clause of v.' should be included in this verse. As 
it stands in the T.R., the first statement, with ^KokovOTjtrtv as its 
verb, goes as far as wipav tov 'lop^vov ; the second, with ^\6ov as 
its verb, begins with 01 Ttpl tupov. But with the omission of 01 
before n-tpi Tvpav. we can make the break where we please. Tisch. 
makes it at the end of v,', transferring ^noAouflijo-o' to the end of 
the verse. But this separates Judxa and Jerusalem in an unwar- 
rantable way. Most probably, the first statement is about Galilee, 
the district near at hand, and the second includes all the remote 
districts beginning with Judaea. Those from the neighboring 
Galilee are represented as following him, and those from the 
remote districts as coming to him. Read, Ami a ^reat multitude 
from Galilee folliiwed. And from Jiulisa, and from Jerusalem, 
and from Idumaa, and beyond Jordan, and about T\re and Sidon, 
a great multitude, hearing what things he is doing, came to him. 

iSMXoiJeiffff., instead of jJ«iX*i>ftiffa*, Tceg. WH. ABGL T etc. msi. of 
Lfll. Vet. Vulg. fltoXmWijffii* Tisch. w CEFK eic. mis. of Lat. Vet. This 
verb it transferred 10 the end of v. 7 after Tfit 'Io«aolat by Tisch. WH. 
marg. K C A 13B Lat. Vet. Vulg- Placed after r^i TaXiXafaf by Treg. 
ABL r etc Memph. Syrt. After ' ItpoiroWjiu'i' by WH. aj5> *7'- The 
separation uf Judxn and Jeruulem causeil \iy the transfer is clearly against 
it. Omit a.Wv after flmXoWuffer Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. n BCL Memph. 
etc. Omit ol before rtpl Til/»» Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. K*"^' BCL A mss. 
of Ul. Vet. Pesh. etc. i.a6<trtti instead of imnVaprn Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. tt B A I, 13, 69. etc. mss. of Lat Vet. Vulg. Memph. iruci, instead 
of J»oln, Treg. WH. BL. Inlernally prohalilc. 

Iduraaea is the Greek name for Edom, a district situated E- of 
the Jordan, between Southern Palestine and .Arabia. Tyre and 
Sidon were the two great cities of Syro- Phoenicia on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, NVV. of Galilee. 

9. iUi — he told, i.e. he gaiie orders. vpoaxapTtptj — should 
be in constant attendance. The verb expresses this idea of assidu- 
ous waiting. It was rendered necessary by the crowd, which was 
in danger of crushing him. 

la luoxt imwiwTtiv aiiT^ — so that they were falling upon him. 
Not in a hostile sense, but the verb is a strong word, like vpixr- 
Ka!}Ttpvj and 6kl0uxTiv, and is intended to bring before us vividly 
the turbulent eagerness and excitement of the crowd, aipwrrai — 
^ueh him. They believed that there was some virtue in his luuch. 
and that it made no difference whether he touched ihem, or they 
him. Sec 6'", p4fmyas — scourges, a strong figiirali\-e term fur 
diseases. 



11. TO Tn/tviioTa TO ax-iSapra — Tie unciean spirits are here put 
by metonymy for the men possessed by them, because the aciioa 
is directed by them, otoji iQtuipom^ — whenever they beheld him. 

ifflii/jevr, TpeaiiriwTor, 
Trcg. \VH. H Alil-TlL e 
marg. k DK 6l, 69 elc. 

TptKTciriirrov koI txpa^ov — woulii fall liowti before him ami cry 
out. The impf. denotes repeated action. 'Othtv' — a utos rov 
%iav — the Son of God. This title was a Messianic title, denoting 
theocratic sonship, and there is nothing here to indicate that it is 
used in any other than this common sense. The onus proband! 
is not on those who deny the use of the terra in the Synoptical 
Gospels, of metaphysical sonship, but on those who claim this use. 
Unless it was accompanied by language jwinting out the meta- 
physical sonship, no Jew would have understood it. 



APPOENTMIINT OP THE T'WBLVE 

13-19. Jesus goes up into the mountain, and chooses the 
twelve. 

The appointment of the twelve is put in different connections 
in the Synoptics. But in them all, the connection is such as to 
point to the growth of our Lord's work as the occasion of the 
appointment. They are to aid him in his work of proclaiming 
the kingdom, and of heaUng. But after all, the other purpose 
named, the associatioti with himself, is the one most in evidence 
in the snbsequent history. 

13. TO opof — the meun/ain, i.e, the one in the neighborhood. 
olt -^BtXtv ttVTos — whom he himself wishai. The pronoun is 
emphatic, the form of the verb being enough to indicate the per- 
son. Those who came to Jesus at this time came not of their 
own accord, but in accordance with his desire. 

14. itialrpf. Sui&fKu — he appointed ttveh'e. This use of the 
verb comes under the head of making one something, — king or 
priest, for instance. Only here, that to which they were appointed 
is expressed, not as an office, but as the purpose of ihe appoint- 
ment. This purpose is expressed under two heads, the first being 

s used wilh eondilioni 
ng 10 any lime, and is 
lime oi piisl vondfllona 
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association with himself, and the second, to act as his messengers 
in the work of proclaiming the good news of the kingdom and of 
healing the sick. Apparently, the fonnec was the only one fully 
carried out during our Lord's life, the second becoming their work 
when they were made necessarily independent of him by his 
death. And in accordance with this, the name generally given in 
the Gospels is disciples, and afterward, in the Acts and Epistles, 
they are called apostles. 

oui (at driWTJXvvt mfiiiAits. iBhom ht abo tiamtd apeslUt. is inserted 
■dcr hroiiffft SiiStta by WH . RV. marg. ■ BC * A 1 3, z3, 69, 1 34, SjS, 346, 
Memph. Harcl. marg, Tiscb. thinks it baa been copied from Lk. 6". BuE 
an the whole, coniidering the strength or the testimony for it, it seems >t 
leut equally possible that Lk. found it in the original Mk. 

KTjpwrcriiy — to herald, or here, where it is used absolutely, to 
act as heralds. The word conveys the idea of authority, a herald 
being an official who makes public proclamation of weighty 
affairs. The proclamation which they were to make was the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God. 

13. Ixi^v iiav^iav iK^iXKtiv — to have power to east out. This 
is in the same constnicrion as Ki\pvni}tM, and denotes one of 
the objects of sending them forth. 

Omil Sepfl»<iJ«i' t4i r^rrouT, taJ, to htal distasn, and, llsth. Treg. (Trtg. 
marg.) WH. RV. N BC* L A 102 Memph. 

With this omission, the casting out of demons is taken as the 
representative miracle. So frequently,' 

16. Koi iT,i$T,Kl.. 

Kal ^olqatv loii tiiStta., and Ht apptiinled Iht ttselve, 11 inserted befoie 
»t ftr;Pi,« hyTisch. WH. RV. marg B BC* i. 

KaX iTtcBTjKi interrupts the structure of the sentence, which is 
resumed in the next verse. The names that follow are in apposi- 
tion with rov-i SaiStKa in the inserted clause, and the enumeration 
is interrupted to give the descriptive names assigned to some of 
them by Jesus, 

HiTpov — /Vfrr. Mt, gives the only explanation of this name 
given to Simon, in ch. 16 : 18. But neither in this passage nor in 
that, is there any deiinile indication that it was at either time 
that the name was given him. J. i", however, assigns the giving 
of the name to a time much earlier than either, immediately after 
the Baptism. ntVpoK means a roei. The masculine form, instead 
of Ilrrpa, is due to its being appropriated as the name of a man. 

17. Kiu 'toKioffov — This resumes the structure of v.", as if v." 
read St/uuva u (jr«flij«. 

Bmvipyn- This is a modified form of the Heb. tfn "13. bT) 
properly means tumult or uproar, of any kind, and thunder, as a 
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secondary meaning, is not improbable, ihough we have no example 
of it in Hebrew literature. The name probably describes a fiery, 
vehement temperament, rather than a thunderous eloquence, or a 
sonorous speech. The little that is told us about the disciples 
makes it impossible to follow out these hims about their character 
and temperament. These four, Feier, James and John, and 
.Andrew, always stand first in these lists of the twelve, and among 
them, Peter is always first. Mt. calls him irputTin. But Mt. and 
Lk. put Andrew into the second place, evidently to associate him 
with his brother. Mk.'s order is the order of their rank, Peter, 
James, and John being the three disciples chosen by Jesus to 
attend him on special occasions, e^. the Transfiguration, the rais- 
ing of the daughter of Jairus, and the scene in the garden of 
Get hse mane. 

la *iAijrn-w — Philip heads the second group in all the Gos- 
pels, as Peter the first. The name is a Greek name. We hear 
nothing more about him in the Synoptics, though he is mentioned 
several limes in the fourth Gospel. 

BapBoXoimim — This name does not occur in the Gospels out- 
side of these lists, and elsewhere only in Acts i". .^nd in the 
passage in Acts, Bartholomew's name is associated, as it is here, 
with those of Philip and Thomas. In the fourth Gospel, on the 
Other hand, we find that Nathanael is associated with Philip and 
Thomas, as Bartholomew is in the Synoptics and the .^cis. In J. 
I**", Nathanael is the one whom Philip introduces to Jesus, while 
in J. ai', Nathanael's name is associated with 'ITiomas. This, 
tc^ether with the fact that so important a personage as Nathanael 
appears to be in J. is not mentioned in the list of the twelve, has 
led to the (juite reasonable supposition that the two are to be 
identified. In that case, Bartholomew, which means Sen of 
Tolmai, would be a patronymic, and Nathanael would be the real 
name. 

Muflftiibv — On the identification of this disciple with Levi the 
publican, see on a". He is not mentioned after this, except in 
Acts i". %>uiiav — This disciple, who is a mere name in the 
Synoptics and the Acts, becomes a personage in the fourth Gos- 
pel. J. ii'* 14* ao"-*. This group of four is the same in all 
three Synoptics, but in Mt., Thomas precedes Matthew. 

'loKm^ov Tov Tou 'A\ifta!ov — This Jamcs is probably the same as 
'laxiBl3oi o fUKpm, James the little, the son of Mary and Clopas. 
See. 15*" 16' J. 19^. The supposition, however, that in this pas- 
sage from J., Miipui ^ roij KA,iinra is in apposition with 7 f-'k^p 
airoTP. and that thus the brothers of our Lord were his cousins 
and included in the list of apostles, is decisively negatived, first, 
by its giving us two sisters having the same name, Mary ; secondly, 
by the fact, that in I.k. r, Jesus is called the firstborn son of 
Mary, implying that there were other sons; thirdly, by .\cts i". 
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In which the brothers of our Lord are distinguished from the apos- 
tles; and finally, by J. 7' which states distinctly, that at the Feast 
of Tabernacles, six months before the death of Jesus, his brothers 
did not believe in him. 

©uSSiuo;' — This must be the same as Lebbasus, Mt, 10^, and 
Jude the son of James, Lk. 6"'. 

rov Kawmtoi' — t/ie Zealot. 
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If this name meant an inhabitant of Cana, it would be Kavaiov. 
Probably, it comes from the Heb. KS,-:, Chald. \^p_, with the termi- 
nation ouK which denotes a party {^pvnijio^, SaSSovxaib!), and is 
the same as Zi^Xuti;^ zealot, the name given to him in Lk. 6'\ 
This was the name of a party of fanatic nationahsts among the 
Jews, leaders of the national revolt against the foreign yoke. 

19. 'IjKupninjv — Heb,, ni^i5 tTX Man of Kerioth. Judas is 
designated thus as an inhabitant of Kerioth, a village of Jiidtea. 
TrapiSaiKcv — delivrrfd Up. The word for betrayal is ttpai^uiKai. 

There can be no doubt what significance Mlt. means to give to 
the appointment of the twelve. It is preceded and followed in 
his account by the gathering of the importunate crowds about our 
Lord. And the connection points plainly to the conclusion that 
Jesus apftoints them to be his helpers in the work thus growing on 
his hands. This is indicated in the purpose, that ht may stnd 
them farth to preach, and to heal; that is, to share in the work 
which has been described before as done by him.' But we do 
not find that much of this active work was done by them during 
Jesus' lifetime. The purpose which was more fully carried out 
was that of permanent association with himself, expressed in the 
words, that they may be ivith him. Instead of the fiucluating 
attendance on his person of the ordinary disciples, he desired for 
these twelve such constant association that they could afterwards 
be his witnesses, and carry forward his work. Mt. 9*^-10* gives 
the same general reason, but the immediate occasion is a mission- 
ary tour made by Jesus through Galilee, in which he is impressed 
by the greatness of the spiritual harvest, and the small number 
of laborers. Lk. 6''"'° places the concourse of people after the 
appointment of the twelve. The inclusion of Judas in the num- 
ber of the apostles is a certain indication that he was at the time 
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a genuine disciple. In his case, as in that of all the apostles, 
there was a failure to umierstand our I-ord's purely spiritual pro- 
gramtne, but the personal equation, the faith in Christ himself, 
overcame this doubt at first. Later, the doubt predominated in 
the case of Judas, and even in the rest of the apostles it led lo 
the temporary desertion of the ten, and to the denial of Peter, 



CHARGE OF DIABOLISU 

20-35. Jesus, at home again, is met by the opposition 
of the Scribes, and by the attempt on the part of his 
family to restrain him. 

It is evident that there is both a logical and a chronological 
relation between this attitude of our Lord's family and this new 
phase of the opposition of the Scribes. The logical relation is 
found in the language of the two. His family said, he is beside 
himself; the Scribes said, he is possessed by the devil himself. 
The close juxtaposition of these in the narrative shows thai Mk, 
bad this logical relation in his mind. On the other hand, the 
interniption of the story of his family's attempt to restrain him by 
the introduction of the other account, and the resumption of the 
former in v.", is not explained so well by any other assumption 
as that there was really such an interval between the family's 
original purpose and their arrival on the scene of action, which 
was filled up by the controversy with the Scribes. Jesus makes 
this opposition the occasion of teaching, of which it is easy to 
miss the point, and which has been badly misunderstood. In 
regard to the charge that he is in collusion with Satan in casting 
out demons, his point fully stated would be, thai such collusion is 
possible up to the point where it involves an actual arraying of 
S itan against himself. And Jesus turns their charge against them- 
selves by his counter-claim that his whole action is hostile to 
Satan, making such collusion impossible. And this is the acumen 
of his statement about the sin against the Holy Ghost. In the 
case of the Scribes, their charge had been very close to that sin, 
when they said that the Spirit in Jesus was the Devil instead of 
the Holy Spirit, involving a complete upsetting of all moral values, 
and a stupendous and well-nigh irrecoverable moral blindness in 
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themselves. That is, their whole error lay in their failure to value 
the moral element in Jesus' works. It is not implied at ail that 
his family was in sympathy with the Scribes, their apprehension 
being simply that his mind was unsettled, and that he needed to 
be put under restraint. This lack of sympathy with him on the 
part of his human family led Jesus to point out the higher reality 
of spiritual relationship and association. 

20. ipxtrai — {omes. «'s aUav is here probably the colloquial 
anarthrous phrase, equivalent to our home. The gaihtring of the 
Scribes from Jerusalem and the visit of his family would probably 
both of them be at Capernaum, and this points to his own house 
as the one meant here, RV. margin. 



tpX"u instead ol tn'""', Tisch. WH. RV. « 



rj.ofUL Vet. e 



Ktu awipxtrai ttoAiv (6) o;^Xos — And (tht) crowd gathers again. 

i before 6x\ot Tr. (WH.) RV. K ABOL"™- i 209, 300, Mcmph.*^. 
Tbe urtkle is :a:her favuteil by Mk.'s habit of cucieUting persuna and 
things with prcvjuiis mentiuni of the Mmc in his ictuunt. 

iraXiv — again. This refers to a'', and denotes a repetition of 
what occurred then in the same place, /lij Siiturdai fxi^ — net 
adU even. 

Hi|«,inUeadoru'k<. Tteg- WH. RV. ABKLU A aS, 33 etc. 

Sort fi^.' 

21. oT imp avrev — his family, v.", which is evidently a resump- 
tion of this part of the narrative, says his mother and his brothers. 
Literally, this phrase would denote those descended from him, hut 
it has come to have this modification of its strict meaning. 
KpoTyfaai^- to lay hold of him, to get possession of him. They 
wanted to protect Jesus against his own madness. For they said 
that he is beside himself, tivmi.^ AicovirayrK has for its object the 
preceding statement. Jesus' permitting the multitude to gather 
about him in this tumultuous way and to engross him so entirely, 
seemed to them an unwarranted absorption in an entirely visionary 
work. This absence of prudence and of care of himself seemed 
to them misplaced. 

Weiss, with gome show of reason, makes the subjeel of IXo"" the persona 
from whom the family received Ihclt account. Bui the more natural sub- 
ject is the same as that of HTi\Bor. unless a different one is pointed out. 
And it is jusl as probable that the family inferred the iiiuTi) from what they 
heard, as that it made a pari of the report. 

I Where Ihe inf. is 
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Kai oi ypanfiartU ol iva 'Upotrokvfitiiv nuTafiavTK — Ant/ the 

Sfribti who came down from Jerusalem. 
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22. KaTofiarTK — It was down from Jerusalem, which was 
situated on high land, to most other parts of the country. This is 
the first mention of the presence of Scribes from Jerusalem, and 
it is an indication of an increased activity and hosiility of the 
religious leaders against Jesus. 

Sttk^t^oiiK ix^i — he has Beel&ebul. This is a modification of 
a Heb. name, and is one of their names for Satan.' One is said 
to have a demon, or here, the prince ej demons, as he is said to 
have a disease, that is, to l>e afflicted with it. 

The particular form of this charge, that he is possessed, not 
with an ordinary demon, but with the devil himself, is in order to 
account for his power over demons, as representing their prince. 
But we may suppose that they took a malicious pleasure in making 
his an exaggerated case, iv riji ap-)(vm rjuv SatfiortW — in the 
prince of tlie demons. The preposition has the same force as in 
the phrases in Christ, in the Nidy Spirit. It is a local designation 
of intimate union, as if the two were so absorbed in each other, 
that Ihey dwell, one in the other. The charge is, that Jesus cast 
out demons by virtue of this connection with their prince. It is 
not merely an attempt to explain these miracles, so as to do away 
with the effect of them, but a distinct charge on the strength of 
them. They said, this man is in collusion with the devil. It is 
evident all through his course, but this assumed miracle is distinct 
proof of it. Hirtv else does this insignificant person coming among 
us ■without any credentials, get this extraordinary power over 
demons, unless there is seme eonnection between him and their 
ruler. The devil has power to order them round, and has author- 
ized this man to act for him, and so further the dangerous delusion 
about himself which is spreading among the people. There is no 
connection between the attitude of the religious leaders, and of 
Jesus* own family here. Rather, the hostility of the Scribes was 
one of the dangers of the situation, to which Jesus himself seemed 
rashly indifferent, and which led his family to seek to restrain him. 
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23. iv TTuptt^iW? — A parable is an analogy. It assumes a 
likeness between liigher and lower things, such that what is true 
in one department holds good in another. It serves the purpose 
not only of illustration and of figurative statement, but also of 
proof. Here the apologetic purpose is evident. The analogy 
may be drawn out into a story, or description, as in most of Jesus' 
parables, but this is not essential. In this case, Jesus begins with 
an abstract statement of his position, and then gives several 
analogous cases proving the general principle. 

Saraw SoTavS (k^oAAwc — Salan is the Heb, name of the 
aevil, the prince of (he demons. It means the Adversary, and 
except in this passage, and Lk. Z3'\ the name is written with the 
article.' Jesus shows the fallacy of the scribes' position by call- 
ing their attention to one essential element in his casting out of 
demons, which makes it impossible to account for it in their way. 
And that is, thai his action toward the demons is hostile action. 
To be sure, bis ordering them round, in itself considered, may 
be merely an exercise of the power which their ruler exercises 
over them. But when his authority is exercised, not for them, but 
against them, and against everything for which they and their 
ruler stand, he must be representing, not some friendly power, 
but a distinctly hostile force. They are so identifieii with their 
ruler, that what he does to them he does virtually to himself, and 
he does not cast himself out from one of his principal vantage 
points, possessing a special strategic valvie for his cause. 

24. Kol (At' fiamkfia itfi' Iouttiv iitpurSij ^- Ami if a kingdom is 
divided againstitself. This is the analogy which lies nearest at 
hand. Indeed, it may be called the generic statement of the pre- 
ceding principle. Satan and his subjects constitute a kingdom, 
and what is true of any kingdom is applicable to them. There is 
no difference between human kingdoms and this kingdom of evil 
spirits, which would invalidate this common truth. In the form in 
which this analogy is stated, it contains the reason why it is 
morally impossible for Satan to cast out Satan. It is, that such 
division leads to destruction. The condition is here a general 
one, not confined to any time. 

35. The second analogy is that of a house. The word is used 
by metonymy for the family inhabiting a house. Here, loo, divis- 
ion ends in destruction. 06 %vvipJirai. — will not be able. The 
form of the conditional statement in this case belongs lo the 
future, and not to a general condition. 
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26. Kilt fl SaTavat AviaTJi iifi (uvroi-, ifitpiaSr) Kal av Su'ivrot 

iTT^viu — .4 mi if Satan arose against himself, he was divtiied and 
cannot stand} 

tMpi'Sii, loi instead of lal iit^punai, Ti»ch. «• C* i mjl. of L»l. Vet. 
Vulg. (aUfKpI<r0>|Tiee.»ior^. WH. RV.K-^BL. taUntpluBT, a i. piobuhie 
■•menilMiuii to bring the aorisla dWiTij and iiitpi'St) together, insleail of 

..!_<. J .1 _j .^ — =-11, instead of inaSJivai, Tisch.Treg 

This verse applies the principle to the case in hand, and the 
form of conditional staietnenl corresponds. It slates the condi- 
tion as belonging to past time, and says of an event actually past, 
if it was of such a character. In the conclusion, the aor. stales 
what was involved, the pres. what is involved. 

27. ou SiWrot ouScif <if rffv otKiiii' toG itr^ipoii ii<rcA.0uH' ra (tkcvi} 
atrou StapiroD-ai — no one can enter into t/ie strong man's house, 
and plunder his tools. 

tit Tfi* o/ji(ai' Toa hrxvpoi tiatkBim ri o-mmj oiroD, Instead of ri rnfi) 
TDv lirxvpoS tlai\8i,ii lis T^r sdlar atrraS, Tiich. Treg. WH, KV. M BCL A 
33, 103, Memph. Pesh. 

In what precedes, Jesus has simply taken the negative attitude 
towards their charge that he is in collusion with Satan, showing 
that that is impossible. But in this verse he shows what is the real 
relation to Satan involved in his casting out demons. \Vhat it 
does mean is conflict with Satan, and victory over him. This 
also is stated in the form of an analogy, that no one can enter a 
Strong man's house, and despoil his tools, except he first bind the 
strong man. tmmj is here not possessions or goods, but utensils, 
and denotes the demons as Satan's instniments, or tools. What 
Jesus says is not simply an inference from his casting out of 
demons, though that is the proof of it to others. But this victory 
over Satan is a part of his self- consciousness. He knows that he 
has met Sitan here on his own stamping ground, where he has 
been accustomed to take advantage of the weakness of men for 
their undoing ; moreover, that Satan has approached him on this 
same side of his human weakness, and for once, has met his mas- 
ter. Instead of mastering, he has been himself mastered, and the 
mastery has been followed up by crippling ; he has been bound. 
Here we come upon one of the deepest truths of Jesus' life, that 
the real basis of his power, which is a spiritual power, is to be 
found in his own righteousness under difficulties, and those diffi- 
culties the same which are inherent in human nature, and due to 
the exposure of that nature to a subtle and victorious power of 
evil which had so far dominated the world. 
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26. 'Afitiv — Verify} This has the effect of solemn emphasis. 

irciiTa d^tfliJtreTai . . . Ta a/iQpTi}/iuTa — all sitts shall be forgivttt. 

The statement that all the sins of men shall be forgiven is not to 
be taken of individual sins, but of classes, or kinds of sin. at 
^Xno-i^ij/iiuu — ilie blasphemies. This word means primarily injuri- 
ous speech, and, as applied to God, speech derogatory to his Divine 
majesty, oaa &.v ^Kaa^Tjii-^inatTiv — Literally, whatsoever tilings 
they blasphemously iilter'^ 

i Mcmph. 



Blasphemy is not here regarded as that into which all sins may 
be resolved/ but it adds to the general term sins, the special class 
to which the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit belongs. 

29. (is TO nveS/m r'o'hytw— against the Holy Spirit.* What is 
meant by the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit? The difficulty 
on one side, has been the consideration of this question without 
reference to the case in hand, and on the other hand, so superfi- 
cial an explanation of this case as to leave what Jesus says about 
the enormity of the sin involved practically unexplained. Plainly, 
the Holy Spirit is not to be considered here in his independent 
action, but as the inward source of Jesus' acts. What Jesus says 
is occasioned by their charge that he had an evil spirit ; that is, 
that the power acting in him was not good, but bad. Now, the 
Holy Spirit is the Divine power to which the acts of Jesus arc 
attributed. The Spirit is represented as descending on him at his 
baptism, and driving him into the wilderness, and Jesus is said to 
have begun his ministry in Galilee in the power of the Spirit, 
Especially, Jesus a.seribes his expulsion of evil spirits to the Holy 
Spirit. Hence, a distinction is to be made between his other acts, 
and those which manifestly reveal the Holy Spirit in him, and 
between slander directed against him personally, as he appears in 
his common acts, and that which is aimed at those acts in which 
the Spirit is manifest. Just so far as there is in the man who 
utters the slander any recognition, however vague, of this agency, 
or so far as there is in the person against whom it is directed so 
manifest a revelation of the Spirit as should lead to this recogni- 
tion, so far, there is danger, to say the least, of this blasphemy 



1 'Ah4> <s itie Heb. pankle of affirmalion (ran 
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CK, to il firm, juri. Its proper 

.. , .._. _. .._ .._„ , _. ..._ sentence, beiongs to Ihe repotl 

Lord's discourses in Uie Gospels. Elsewhere in ihe N,1\ il is u ' " 
Heb. hshion. 

' «7a is the cognate ace. after Bt^airt-iiiniiitiatr, and Independent of both pAov^ii- 
and iii^riu^ri^ See Col, 3'*, where i Is used in the same way. 
I S^. Morison's singular note. 

a preposiiion after fiAairlni^iirji, there is a return to the earlier 
rhlc^ the N.T. employs the simple ace. 
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against the Holy Spirit. Moreover, this act of ikiving out evi\ 
spirits was the act in wliich tlie holiness of the Spirit operating in 
Jesus specially appeared. It is not in the power shown in the 
miracles that the operation of the Holy Spirit is must evident, 
but in their moral quality. There is the moral uniqueness about 
the miracles of Jesus which appears in the rest of his life, only 
there, it is, if anything, most conspicuous. And this quality 
appears specially where he not only cures the bodily diseases of 
men, but frees them from an evil spirit which deranges their inner 
life. To call that evil, instead of good, and especially to ascribe 
it to the very prince of evil, is the blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit. The only alleviation of it is the failure to recognize fully 
these facts, ount <x" a'/"<f'>' «'s '^ov almva — Aa/A never forgive- 
ness^ dAAo. ivojfos iirnv aXmvLov ofiapr^/jaro? — but IS guHty of an 



An eternal sin may lie one subjecting the person to an eternal 
punishment, eternal in its consequences, that is.' But certainly it 
is equally allowable to suppose that it describes the sin itself as 
eternal, accounting for the impossibility of the forgiveness by the 
permanence of the sin, — endless consequences attached to end- 
less sin. This is the philosophy of endless punishment. Sin 
reacts on the nature, an act passes into a state, and the state 
continues. That is, eternal punishment is not a measure of 
God's resentment against a single sin, which is so enormous 
that the resentment never abates. It is the result of the eflett of 
any sin, or course of sin in fixing the sinful state beyond recovery. 
This is more accordant with the inwardness of Jesus' ordinary 
view of things. 

30. jrvriJfia axaSapTor i)(a ■ — ftr Aas an unelfnii spirit. The report 
of their saying above is, Ae halA Beehebul, and it is changed here 
in order to make the contrast between jrvriTpi oKoBofiTav and Dfcu^ui 
'kytov, tAe Holy Spirit, 

31. KOI IpxoVTai if f-'^Tfip a&TOv «ai □! dScXi^ai aBToij, KoI JEfti 

imjKovTts . . . KoXtnirTK alrrov — ami tAere came his motAer and 
his brothers, ami standing outside . . . calling Aim. 

Kal rpxCo"-"')- instead of 'Epxo^-ai eO^.Tteg- WH. RV. (Tisch. Kal 
IpX""") " BCDGL i 1, 13, 28, 69. 1 18, 124, 209, latl. Memph. Peih. etc. 
4 nA^^p Bih-oS (bI bI dJcXi^l b^dS, instead of si iit\ipel lal 4 ifh^-tp o^oD, 
Tisch. Treg, WH. RV. k IICDGL A Latt. Mcniph. Peah. iiT*,Ki,rTn, inilcad 
of larS,Ttt, Tisch. Treg. Wtt. BC A 18. naUBrra, instead of iimrovvTti, 
Tisch. Treg. Wil. RV. m BCL i, ij, j8, 69, iiS. 134. clc. 

■ Lilerally, ijM not /argivrftss flu 

live, joining llie ncgalive wiih llie verl 

* So Meyer, Weiss. Hollimnrn, ei 
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'rhuiiyh [he resumptive ovv is omitted, it is plain that this i 
resiiroptiun of what is said about his family coming ou 
him ill v.". The preliminary statement is put there, in order to 
cumiect (f^AAw with its cause in the tumultuous gathering of the 
people. Then it is interrupted by the story of the dispute with 
the Scribes, because that event precedes in the order of time. It 
is this unsympathetic altitude of his family in this visit which gives 
force to what Jesus says about his true family. On the brothers 
of Jesus, see on v.", aStX^i is used sometimes to denote less 
intimate relationship, but it is not at all common, and aside from 
usage, the supposition that the A&<X<l>oi of Jesus were anything else 
than brothers is quite against the evidence. The names of these 
brothers are given in Ml. 1 3" as James, Joseph, Simeon, and Jude. 
Koj, «((u crr^KotTK — ani/ slani/ing outside. Evidently on account 
of the crowd surrounding the house.' 

32. JTfpi ovToi' — around him? koi XcyoMrii' ouTfp — and they 
say lo him. 

"3- 



^ It-rfTyip aov mu oi a3eA^' (tou koi ax aStXi^ ow — thy mother, 

and thy druthers, and thy sisters, 

■al ai iSiXpal ffou— Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. marg. ADEFUMSUV V 
22, 124, Jj8, 299, 433, mij. of I.al. Vtt. Hard, marg. Omitted probably 
to accord wiih v.'»^", and with -Ml. nnd Lk. 

33. Kcl ivoKpiBili * Xcya — And ansjvering, he says. 

irmptetU \tyti, instead of iniupieii, \itu', Tisch. Tteg. WH. RV. M 
BCL A Vulg. Memph. Hard. «al ol iii\^l iio„. and my brolhiri. instead of 
iS, or. Tisch, Tieg. WH. RV. * BCGL A 1, ma. of Lat. Vet, Memph. Pesh. 

Jesus does not wish, in this question, to deny or underrate the 
human relations. But he feels with a strength, not common among 
men, the Divine relation and the human relations to which this 
gives rise. Moreover, the present errand of his family has made 
him feel that they come short of the real connection which alone 
gives worth to the family relation. 

34. TOvs T(pi aurti^ jcaflij/io'ovs — those seated around him. v." 
has stated that the crowd was seated about hira. But eviiiently 
from what follows, this was made up in this case of his disciples. 

35. Tov ®tov — Mt. la'" Sa)'S roE irarpos ^m>|i tou iy ovpavw, which 

defines more closely the nature and reason of this relation. It is 
a common relation to the heavenly Father, and not to an earthly 

1 See v.* and especlalty Lk. a". 

*Wilh Iheace., ..^ ii used locally, wilhlhegen., of subject mailer -aroand i 
nerton or thine, and aioiil a iubjecl. 

* The Greeks used Ihe middle, instead of the pass, of ^iD.p.'ru. in the sense of 
nttr. This use ii peculiar 10 N.T. Greek. 
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father, that is at (he basis of the kinship acknowledged by him. 
Moreover, the relation to God is of the moral kind, shown by doing 
His will. It is due to a new nature begotten in the man by God, 
but it shows itself in obedience. Jesus' own relation to God, 
making it his meat and drink to do his will, is the uppermost and 
central thing in his life, and those who share with him this relation 
come nearest to him. Spiritual kinship surpasses the accidents of 
birth. 

OS av wwijujj — whoever does. 

Omit ii.p,far, Tiich. (Treg.) WH. B tins, of Lat. Vet. Meniph. 7*^ i* 
an emendatioTi. Omit ^u, my, after iAtK^ii Tiich. 'I'leg. WH, RV. k ABO 
L A ma. of Ijil. VeL 

The order of Mk. here, connecling Ihii paragraph with the teaching in 
parablei which fullows, ii also the order of Mt., and the latter marks thi> as 
a chroDologicsl order by the use of fri aiVroO \a\tvrTin. 12". and itr^ inlr^ 
ii*rfp», 13". On the other hand, Lk. 1 1" connecU Ihii attack of the Fhari- 
Mcl with Jelus' denunciation of them b}' another definite chronological 
mark, tr Si tv ^a^6Jo^. And Mt. puts this denurcialLon among the events of 
the passion week, and fixes it there by his introductory Tjre. Tha a a spec- 
imen of (he disagreement of the Evangelisti in their allempts to give chro- 
nological sequence to their narratives. Dr. Gardiner, HarmDny, p. 70, 
explains this by the supposition that such expressions as tri airaD XaXoun-si 
and ir rif XaX^ai may be used liy the Evangelist to indicate that an event 
took place, not necessarily in the midst of that particular discourse, but 
simply of some discourse or other; that is, while he was talking, instead of 
walking, or healing or something. This is a good example of the ingenui- 
ties and curiosities of harmonising interpretation. Such use of language 
by the Evangelists would discredit them equally with the incotisistcocie* 
that it is intended to remove. 



THE PAItABLES OF JESUS 

rv. With one exception, the prophetic discourse of ch. r3, 
the parables are the only connected discourse in Mk. And it is 
the only specimen of teaching without any statement of the cir- 
cumstances in which it originated. Indeed, it follows from what 
Jesus says about the object of his teaching in parables, that it 
would be without any such ground in events or questions, as would 
furnish a key to the meaning of the parable. Like all our Lord's 
teaching, it grew out of the conditions of the time, but the con- 
nection is not indicated, except as one reads the riddle of the 
parable itself. And in this way, It serves his purpose of veiling 
the truth, except to the initiated. But when one understands the 
/moT^pioi', the secret of the kingdom, the occasion is obvious. 
That secret, not known at the time by any one but Jesus, and not 
to be communicated to outsiders, was that the kingdom is a seed 
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which grows, aod not an authority to be externally set up and 
enforced. The occasion is thus the hindrances to the work of 
Jesus, the opposition of the rulers, the dulness and superficiality 
of the multitude, and the question even of the disciples, why he 
<loes not brush these obstacles away and set up the Messianic 
kingdom. 

THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER 

1-9. Jesus comes again to the shore of the /ake, where 
he is followed by the usual vinltitude, vjhom he teaches 
from a boat in parables. 

X. jToXii' — agaifi connects this with the events by the shore of 

the lake, 3' sq. ; cf. 2" l". kui awa-yiToi vpoq aUTovoxXot Tr\ti<TTot 

— ariil there gathers to htm a very great mal/ituiie. 

69, 124. iX«w 

The great miilliluile repeats the scene of the previous gathering 
at the shore of the lake, and the boat is apparently the boat which 
he ordered the disciples to have in readiness for him at that 
time, 3". 

a boat, Tiscb. Treg. WH. 

*p« Tnv tfoAoOTrav lirX rtfi ytp ifami — were towards the sea upon 
the land} 

iltao, instead of ijr.TUch. Trcfi. WH. RV. m BCL A 33, mss- of Lat. Vet. 

Lk. 8'"* gives a different setting to the parable. According to 
him, it was spoken during a journey in the cities and villages of 
Galilee. 

a. ihiia<TKtv — he was teaching. The impf, describes the act in 
its progress, iv impaPoXaU — in parables} Here we have the 
parable drawn out into a story, tv r^ StiaxS avrov — in his teach- 
ing. The word denotes the act of teaching, not the doctrine, or 
thing taught. dKoiicri — hear, or listen. It calls attention to what 
follows, after a manner common to our Ix>rd. 

3. D crjrcipuii' — the sower, not a soiver!^ 

' Ml gives Ihe same marlt at Ihc siie ot Ihe molliiiidf in this case. Bui il l» 
one of Ihe diaraclerijilic marks of this GosmI to ctnpliauie the crowdi IhM fol- 
lowed Jesus by some graphic touch. See v* a* 3' *, 

« See 3», note. 

» This is the generic use of die ailicle. an individual being taken to [cpresenl 



I 



awtpfia, seed is understood.' wopa r^i- 080c — 
by ike side of the road. We are not to think here uf a wide road, 
with a fence or wall separating it from the field, but of a path 
traversing the unenclosed fields. The unproductiveness is due of 
course to the hardness of the trodden soil. Jesu^ adds that the 
birds devoured the seed, and this is due to its lying on the surface 
without penetrating it. 

Omil 
RV. I 

5. Kui oXAo — and other} 



TO vfTpSiStt — the rocky ground, aol stony. A place where the 
rock came up near the surface, leaving room for only thin soil 
overlying it, is meant. 

icul tuflvs liaytTtikf — and 1/ came up immediately. The thin 
soil had two effects; first, the grain came up quickly, because it 
lay near the surface, and was more exposed to the generous 
influence of the sun and rain ; and secondly, it was scorched and 
withered by the sun, because there was no room for the roots to 
penetrate. 

6. Kai oTi i^AuK avirtiktv — and when Ike sun arose. 

rtlXoyTDt, Tiseh, Tree- WH. RV. . 

iKaviiariaBtj — was scorched? 

7. (IS ris &Kav9tK — i.e. among the seeds of ihoms or briers, 
which afterwards came up, hii^Tirrav, and choked the grain. 

8. KOI oAAu — and others ; (rtripnara is understood, ihe word 
being taken individually, instead of collectively, as in the other 
parts of the parable. 

IXXa, Bf/irrs^ 
BCL28, 33, IZ4, one « 

ihthmi Kapitai/ — giive fruit. Probably, in ihis case, as in v.', 
this means the grain itself, and not the stalks, but in this case, the 
participles ava^aivovro. and ahiaxovTn must agree with oKhx, and 
not with nipirof. The reading n\>iava,i.^vnv favored by T Tr. forces 
the agreement with xapiro'v. That of VVH. RV. ix'^avaitiva. forces 
the agreement with oXAa. The internal evidence thus confirms the 
latter reading ; cf. Kafmo^apmxrw v.". 



' On this use o( Ihe relative in amllhelical sl.i laments, see Win. 17, i *. 

! The proper correlalire of & ^ir is & u. ' This verb belones 10 I^'er Cieek. 
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'« rptatovTa. — (// fo thirty, denoting the degree of fruitfulness. 

Tpu£M»To. inslead of U Tpi&arra. Tisch. Tieg. WH. RV. K BCL i 
;. tit ii^Korra. and tU hartt Tisch. Treg. WII. marg. RV. M C* A 
:. U wilh the last two WH. BLEFtJKMUV II etc. 

9. Kai cAeytv, 5s 1^" "Jrn onoumv, iKUvtru — A/td he said, He 
who hath ean to hear, let him hear. This is a familiar expression 
of our Lord's used by him to call attention to what is especially 
worth hearing. Ye who have ears, prepare to use them now. 

Omit ■i5™r<, la Ihtm, after fKryi; Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. M ABCDL A 
Latl. Mcmph. Syrr. etc. ei txtt, insteid of i ix"*, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 

hBC'DA. 

10-25. Explanation of the parable. 

10. jctu oT« lykvtTQ (tari fiovas' — And when he eame to be alone, 
i.e. after the departure of the crowd, which, however, followed 
probably the telling of the other parables. This is certainly so, if 
we adopt the reading tJs vapa^iAw at the end of the verse. 

w TTtfu. avTov —The disciples generally, as distinguished from the 
multitude on the one hand, and the twelve on the other. Dis- 
ciples, because he separates them from those outside, as those to 
whom the mystery of the kingdom is entrusted, rat wapa^o\ai — 
the parables uttered by him on this occasion, including those 
following the explanation of the Parable of the Sower. 

Kal ar.. instead of 'Or. «, Tisch. Treg. WH. HV. K BfDL A lalt. 
Memph. i(c. -fipiiTVt. insleaj of *fliiTijffaf. Treg. WH. RV. ABL A JJ. 
iSpi4T0U», Tisch. K C. Tdt Ta/WjSeXdt, instead of Sing., Tisuh. Treg. WH. 
RV. H BCL A one ms. of Lat. Vel. mis. of Vulg. Mempb. some tdd. 

11. 'Yfiti' StSoTtti TO livtrr^piav—To you has been given the 
mystery. The mystery has l>een put into your hands. 



a., Tisch. Trej 



ABfKL 



A mystery in the N.T, is not something hard to understand, 
but something hidden, revealed only to the initiated, like the 
Greek mysteries. The secret of the Kingdom of God set forth in 
these parables is the fact of its only partial success in this early 
Stage. This fact seemed to those outside, not possessed of the 
secret of the kingdom, to be inconsistent with its nature as a 
heavenly kingdom. They thought, when God really set out to 
establish his Kingdom, its success would be speedy and sure. 
Supernatural powers would supersede natural processes, and every- 
thing would yield to them. The mystery, the hidden thing, set 
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forth by Jesus, in this group of parables, is that the kingdom 
belongs to living, growing things, and is subject thus to the 
same laws an grain, leaven, mustard seed, and the Uke. Gradual- 
ness therefore belongs to its nature. 

(KtiVwi Si Tois tint — fa those outsUien. The EV, translates 
rots tfuj by them who are without. And we need to add some- 
thing to this to indicate the presence of the demonstrative. This 
can be done by emphasizing the word them (those), or by itAns- 
]3itiag Toii i$<a OHistWers. Jesus has in mind probably the multi 
tude just gone from them, whom he points out in (xnWt, and 
describes by rois i$ai; cf. Mt, 13", where («iVois alone is used. 
The connection with r. ;8atriAeu»s t. &tov in the preceding clause 
indicates that it is the kingdom of God outside of which he places 
them. Those inside the kingdom know its secrets, those outside 
do not know them, ri wovra — all things. It is defined by the 
context as all things pertaining to the mystery of the kingdom. 

iv TrapapoXaii — in parables. Instead of being stated in lerros 
belonging to itself, the mystery of the kingdom is so stated in 
terms belonging to another realm, as to veil it. The parable, i.e. 
by itself, without its key. If the truth is stated first abstractly, 
and then in terms of the analogy, the two help to the understand- 
ing of each other by showing that the phenomenon is not special, 
but common, a general fact belonging to the related realms of 
matter and spiriL But without this key, the parable remains a 
riddle, which is one of its meanings. 

12. Xva ^KirrovTK ^Ktwunn, Hal nij E&ocri— /» artier that seeing, 
they may see, and not perceive. It is evident that iSuxri expresses 
3 more inward and real sight than ffkiwuxn. The idea is expressed 
thus, in order that in the act of seeing, there may he merely out- 
ward seeing and not perception. The contrast is more exactly 
expressed by the difference between ixouwtrt and irvviiitn, hearing 
and understanding, fi^art Imirrpt^Konv kq! <{<^^ avrtM—lest 
perchance they may turn, and it be forpven them. iifitO^ is tised 
impersonally. 

Omit T* diuipT'iiHiTa. Ihtir tins, after i^tflg Tisch. Treg. txl. WH. RV. 
K BCL 1, M, 1 18, J09, 151, 340,' one m. Lat. Vel. Memph. 

The whole verse is a translation of Is. 6', adapted freely from 
the Sept. It takes these phrases ixoij AKo-ixrcrt k. ov fi^ inn^re, 
K. /jAnrorrct fikuj/oumii k. ov ftij iSr/Tt and ft^irort tirurrpBliaiotv k. 
laToiuu uAroik out of their connection and pieces them together. 

In explaining this difficuh passage, it is to be noticed, first, that 
the difference between ihe form of the quotation in Mt. on the 
one hand, and Mk. and Lk. on the other, corresponds to a like 
difference between the original Hebrew and the LXX. In the 
Hebrew, God says to his prophet, "Go, . . . make the heart of 
this people fat and make iheir ears heavy, and shut their eyes, lest 
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they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand 
with their heart, and turn again and be healed." That is, God is 
represented as sending his prophet to harden the heart of the 
people by his prophetic message, as if Rubinstein should have 
been told to deaden people's musical sense by his playing, or 
Uishop Brooks to stifle their religious sense by his preaching. In 
the IJCX., on the contrary, the hardening is the cause, not the 
purpose. The people will not hear the prophet's message because 
their heart is hardened, and they have shut their eyes. So in Mt., 
following the LXX., Jesus speaks to ihem in parables because their 
heart is waxed gross, and their ears dull of hearing. And espe- 
cially, the obnoxious nrfirtnt ivirrrpipwaiv k. Idtrofuu avraoi is in- 
cluded in the result of their own conduct, and not in the Divine 
purpose. Mk. and Lk., however, follow the original in making 
the failure to hear and see to be the purpose of the parable. But 
Lk. omits the obnoxious /xrjwoTi (niaTpiif/ofiiv k, ittn$ij aurws. And 
yet, there is no doubt, from the identity of language, that Mk., 
and following him, Lk., quote from the LXX,, while modifying it 
for some reason. That reason would seem to be, that Mk. had 
in mind the form in which Jesus quotes the passage, and that this 
was conformed to some Targum, preserving the spirit of the 
original. This confirms what is otherwise probable, that Mk., 
rather than Ml., preserves the original form of Jesus' saying. But 
while Mk., and according to the above, Jesus himself, conforms to 
the original Hebrew, he does not preserve the irony which is the 
saving element of the passage in Isaiah. It is only ironically that 
God commands the prophet to harden the people by his pungent 
preaching, because he sees that this will be the inevitable result. 
Whereas, it is evidently in all seriousness, that Jesus describes this 
as the result of the parable. The parable is evidently regarded by 
Jesus as a form of teaching intended to veil the truth conveyed, 
and adapted, therefore, to esoteric teaching. Moreover, the leach- 
ing is esoteric ; it concerns the mysteries of the kingdom of God, 
not the ordinary facts in regard to it, but certain things intended 
not for the common ear, but only for the disciples. And the 
parable does so veil ihe meaning that it has to be explained even 
to them. There is a key to each of the jiarables, some funda- 
menial analogy, which is necessary to its explanation. In the 
Parable of the Sower, this is found in the statement that the seed 
is the word. Without this, the meaning is obscure. That is, ihe 
language of Isaiah, applied to the teaching of Jesus as a whole, 
would have the irony of the original ; but applied to the parables, 
it is to be taken seriously. This makes all plain sailing until we 
come to the obnoxious n^ort iirurrpvinBtTiv k. i4u6q afiroTs. There 
the irony reappears, for it would evidently be only ironically, and 
not earnestly, that Jesus would say nf any of his leaching, that it 
was intended to prevent the forgiveness and conversion of the 
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people. It makes the proper climax to ibe original passage, but 
is out of place in Jesus' use of it But, after the mechanical 
fashion, which often marks the reporting of discourse, Mk., 
membering only that Jesus used this quotation, reproduced the 
passage as he found it in the original, without omitting its irrelevant 
clauses. Mt, on the other hand, quoting from the LXX., without 
the modification introduced by Mk., has not involved himself in 
the same difficulty, but has not reproduced for us what Jesus said, 
Lk., seeing the ilifliculty involved in Mk.'s report, has omitted the 
obnoxious clause, giving us probablj' the genuine form of the quo- 
tation. Our Ijjrrt's statement, then, is simply this, that the mys- 
tery of the kingdom, or its secret, is not intended for those outside 
of it, and that therefore he uses in convej'ing it to his disciples 
the contrivance of the parable, so that outsiders who have not the 
clue may hear without hearing. 

13. ovK wSarc ktK. This is treated by some of the critics and 
commentators as a question, and by others as a staiemenL Of 
course, the original text contained no intimation in which of these 
two ways it is to be taken, and there is httle choice in the mean- 
ings obtained. Taken as a statement, the succeeding f|iiestion is 
an inference from the fact that they do not know this parable. As 
a question, it already expresses surprise at the fact that they do not 
know this parable, and then follows the inference. Koi iru« iroaas 
rit vapajioXa^ yvaim<r$t; — and htnii vfiU you kneiv all the parables t 
The argument is from the similarity of the parables. This is not 
an unusual instance, but a good example of its class. The lack 
of perception shown in this case would extend to all similar cases. 

1*. Tov Aoyw oTrtipei. rov Aoyov is emphatic, and contains the 
key to the parable. He is speaking of the sowing of the word, and 
pointing out the analogies between this and the sowing of seed. 

15. DUTW S( <iVtv oi irapi t^v oSok — And these are they along 
the road. The seed and the soil are here confounded. The seed 
is the word, the soil is the mind of the hearer. The exact state- 
ment would be, these are the mad. 

lp-)(ira/i. 6 Sarura* — - Satan eomes. One would say naturally that 
the birds in the parable were merely a part of the picture, and 
had no counterpart in the spiritual fact represented by it. One 
main principle in the interpretation of the parables is that only 
the one truth represented in the comparison is to be seized upon, 
and the details are to be treated as mere incidents, on the ground 
that things in the spiritual and material worlds correspond only in 
generals. .And it is evident that Jesus generally treated the para- 
bles with this largeness and sobriety. But in this case, an ojjpor- 
tunity is given Jesus to introduce into his account of obstructions 
to the fruitfulness of the seed the agency of that kingdom of evil 
which complicates the whole problem. The primary result oi 
sowing on this hard soil is that the seed remains on the surface, 
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the secondary result is, that it is snatched away from the mind by 
the influences represented by Satan. The road, or jiath, repre- 
sents those whose spirits are impervious to the truth, into whom 
it linds no entrance at all. 

Till Myoi/ rir iarapninr fr afiioii (i(t oi^rotJt), fit JivrJ n-/iiii has itea 
sewn iH Ihtm. ip aiJroF., instead at it jaU .apSlmi. i» Atir hiarU, T. K 
CL i Meniph. H«cl. mar^. «(i aitToiJi, Treg. \VH. RV. 11 i, 13,28,69, n8. 



: general 
: on fusion 



16. ofto'ioi — in iike manner, — by virtue of the s 
resemblance. «... mrtipofinoi — There is' the san 
of seed and soil as in the preceding case. tvOiif fieri x^pai — This 
corresponds to the tuflii? (iav<V«A< of the jiarable, and ilenotes one 
side of the resemblance, the superficial readiness with which they 
receive the word. They have been attracted by the pleasant 
things, and have not stopped to count the pains and oppositions 
that constitute the other side of the kingdom in this evil world. 

17. pi'fav — rpp/. The analogy is so close, that the various 
terms belonging to the physical process and material have become 
familiar designations of the corresponding spiritual facts, such as 
seed, soil, root, fruit, and the like. Root denotes the hold which 
the truth has upon the spirit, securing its permanence, The 
absence of it designates the superficiality of this class of hearers. 
irpoa-KaipM — transient. This describes the merely temporary 
effect of the word ujwn them, owing to their superficiality. SKt- 
^utt 17 Siiaynov — affliction or persecution. We may suppose that 
this is not an exhaustive statement of the things destructive of the 
truth in the superficial hearer, that it simply represents them by 
the one thing operative in that early period of conflict. Only 
deeply rooted discipleship can withstand persecution. <£^ 
anav^aKi^avTai — immei/iateh they stumble. Immediateness is 
characteristic of this class on both sides. They receive the word 
immediately, and fall away immediately. Haste and superficiality 
go together. They do not wait to see if there is any other side to 
religion than the glad side, nor, on the other side, whether afflic- 
tion is a sutficienl reason for giving it up. o-xni'SaXi^oiTdi — is 
found only in the N.T., and means to cause to fall or stumble, and 
in the pass., to fall or stumble. It is the opposite of to stand. The 
translation of the .AV., they are offended, gives a wrong idea of the 
word. RV. they stumble. 

18. Kai oWoi — and others. 

■BC' 



ol trirdpo^o'OL iit ris &.Ka,vBa.% — those sown among the 
thorns. Tlie confusion of seed and soil is repeated here, ol Tut 
Xoyov ditowniiT(( — who heard the word. 
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19. a! fiiptnitu — //le cares. Literally, fAe ifis/rac/ions. They 
are the things that divide the unity of the spirit, drawing it off differ- 
ent ways, ToCai'iiw — /Ac ag^. F,V. world. There is only one 
passage, Heb. r-, in which there is any call to render this word 
worlii instead of age. Here it means the present evil time. It is 
contrasted with the aliuv iiiXXav, the coming time, in which good, 
instead of evil, will predominate. 



lOJ, t. 



s. of lil. ' 



«, Ikil, after roC a;<Jwt Tisch. Tteg. WH. RV. n BCDL A 



awaTTj Tcm irKoorov — litieit of wealth, the power which it has to 
deceive men with its enticements, representing itself as the great 
good. TO AcHira — not other things, but the remaining things. The 
article renders it definite. The other things of the same character 
as wealth are meant. trv^Tnlyovai. — the compound represents 
the completeness of the process, choke utterly} oKopTnn — un/ruit- 
/ul. The test of genuine appropriation of the truth is, that it 
produces effects of life and character corresponding to itself. 
The characteristic of this class of hearers is prepossession of the 
soil by alien things, which have not been weeded out. The warn- 
ing against wealth in the aadrt] r. irXovrou is characteristic of our 
Lord's leaching.' 

20. Kcii (KiivM — am/ those. 

iaTmi instead of oEroi, fA/se, Tisch. Treg. WII. RV. N BCL i Pcih. 

We have three different pronouns, or adjectives, used in point- 
ing out the various classes of hearers, otrm, then outm ofioiati, 
indicating a general resemblance ; then dWot, denoting a specific 
difference ; and finally iicuuM, denoting contrast with all that pre- 
cede, oi oTTaptKTK — that were sown. The part, in the other 
cases has been present, denoting the general fact about seed sown 
in such places. The aor. here confines it to the particular case of 
the parable. oTtims — differs from the simple relative in that it 
generalizes the statement; whoever, or such as. irapaS^iToi — 
Always, in the N.T., this denotes a favorable reception, to accept, 
the opposite of reject. KapTnu^opoSmv — bear fruit. This is what 
distinguishes the good soil from all others. What is planted in it 
bears fruit ; truth becomes virtue in that soil. It does not denote 
the labors or success of this class of laborers in propagating truth. 
Our Lord distinguishes between this kind of fruit and the obedi- 
ence which is the real test of discipleship, in Ml. 7"''". kvtp^oKoym. 
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— literally in thirty. The preposition denotes the number as thai 
in which the fhiit-bearing is accomplished. 

The choice bclween it and Jr is a mailer of inlerpreUtion, not of text, 
ai the original had neither breathings nor accents, liut all the accented 
uncial* give ir. also i. 33, 69, li4,Syrr.; soTiKh.Treg. WH. RV. Latt. 
Memph. read tr. Before the other numerals, WH. bracket h, on account 
of its omission by BC*. in gives the belter construction, and ii the prob- 
able reading, as the neuter it bu nothing with which to agree. 



OBN£RAL REFLECTIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 
PARABLE 

Jesus is led on by the necessity of fruilfulness emphasized in 
the parable to present this under another analogy, of giving light. 
And this leads him to speak still further of the provision against 
hiding, or secrecy, in the Divine economy. Finally, to enforce 
what he has said of the way in which men treat the word, he 
enjoins on them to consider what they hear. It will be seen that 
there is a certain appositeness in the connection of these detached 
sayings. But in the case of the statement about secrecy, another 
connection is possible, at least. 

21-25. 21. KoX lkty<v avTois — And he said to them. This indi- 
cates a change of subject. Mijri differs from ;*»}, in strengthening 
the negative answer implied. The lamp does not come at all, does 
iff vTTo T. |Uo8tov — under the peek measure.' Alluvia — lamp- 
stand.^ It corresponds to Xv^™*. lamp, in the preceding part of 
the statement. 

Mt. introduces this proverb in the Sermon on the Moiint, s'*"" 
with the meaning, The light that is in you is not meant to be hidden, 
but to shine forth in goad deeds in the sight of men. And here, it 
b probably put into connection wjlh the preceding statement 
about fruit -bearing, in order to enforce anew, under another figure, 
the fact that the ultimate end of truth in man is to come out into 
manifestation as virtue. Truth considered as seed, bears fruit ; 
considered as light, it shines, but the one fact expressed in both 
figures is that it results in character and conduct, 

22. oi yap cori rt Kpxirrov, lax p-ii iva 'pav€piii0g — for there is 
nothing hidden, except that it may be manifested. 

Omit the relali 
». 13. »8, II. 69. : 

1 The word aiUiot comes from the Latin madim, which denolei a peck m 
EV. ifsM. 

' Aviris is a later Greek form for iir^niir, 
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The ultimate end of the hiding is manifesting This is a case of 
the argumentum a. mtnori. Even what is hidden is hidden only 
for the purpose of ultimate manifestation, and how much more is 
this true of anything that is in its nature Hght, instead of dark. 
Kpvvrai/ is emphatic. The progress of all knowledge is the mani- 
festation of this principle. The earth is full of secrets, hidden 
treasures and forces, but they have been hidden away, only in 
order that man may bring them forth out of their hiding, and en- 
rich his life with [hem. 

ouSi iyii/tTo dTTiiicfjut^ — nor did it become hidden away. This 
differs from the former by the difference between iytvero and Itni. 
It points to the act of hiding, as that does to the state. Both are 
for the same purpose. God has secrets, mysteries, but they are 
not permanent secrets, only held in reserve for future revelation. 

This statement about hiding for the sake of revealing is con- 
nected immediately by yap with the preceding statement about 
hiding the light But It would seem more natural to connect it 
with the livoT^piov, the secret of the kingdom, the preservation of 
which is said to be the object of the parable. With this addition, 
the statement about secret things becomes complete. It is only 
temporarily that the secret is kept by the parable. Ultimately, it 
becomes a means of revealing that which it temporarily hides. 
And this brings it under the great law stated by Jesus. 

24. Kal iXcyci' avroU — and he said to them. See note on v.", 
^KiwtTt ri iKovcTf — Consider what you hear. Not beware what 
you hear, be on your guard against hearing anything prejudicial 
to others. This meaning has been given to the words, because of 
a misunderstanding of the proverb which follows, which has been 
taken to mean here, as in Mt. 7', th<it men will treat you as you 
treat them. But this leaves the whole thing without any connec- 
tion with the rest of the discourse, utterly irrelevant. Whereas it 
is evident that diioufTui and ojcovtrt go together. And v.*' is con- 
nected with this by yap. Some meaning must be found for this, 
therefore, that will justify this connection. The meaning Consider 
what you hear is apposite to the connection with a parable which 
shows the consequences of inconsiderate hearing, 

iv ^ i^tTpf licrpuTt, fitTprjB^a-tTat v/i'y — in what measure you 
measure it will be measured to you. As we have seen, the mean- 
ing of this fimiliar proverb in Mt. 7' does not fit here. In this 
passage, it means, Whatever measure you use yourself will be the 
one in which truth will be measured out to you. If a man accus- 
toms himself to small measures of truth, small measures will be 
dealt out to him, and vice versa. koI irpoartOtja-crai tjitV — and 
it shall he increased lo you. This is commonly interpreted to 
mean that not only the same, but a larger measure will be dealt out 
to them. But this is inconsistent with the statement that in what 
measure they measure it will be measured to them. irpooTtflijirtrai 
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25. oi fo^ i)(ii^for he who hath. 




(X". insteati of a,> (^B ("'*". insload o 
«BCL4I3, 28,69. 
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as well as /i(Tpjj0iJ<«rai is modified by iv 1^ ^irpip /ttTpttTf. /« 
aiA.i/ measure you measure it ikaU be measured and increased to 
you. The measurt" and increase of their knowledge will both be 
proportioned to their own measures. Whatever they present will 
be Ailed. 

.UCDL 



Vil. RV. 



This again is a general proverb, applicable to many things, 
made to do duty in this high and homely discourse. It means in 
this connection. If a man has a well-stored mind, he will be 
continually adding to that store, and on the contrary, small knowl- 
edge lends to decrease. However, this does not apply to mental 
ability, but to the use that one makes of his ability, or, as it stands 
here, to the altentiveness with which he hears. It all depends on 
the principle that knowledge is a series of successive steps, in 
which each step depends on the preceding. On the other hand, 
if a man does not acquire knowledge, the disuse of his faculties 
implied in that will render them unfit for use. 



PARABIX OF THE LAND PRODaCING BY ITSEIiT 

It is significant that this most fundamental of all the parables is 
given by Mk. alone, who omits so many given by the other evan- 
gelists. It is fundamental, because it contains the truth about the 
adaptation of seed and soil, which underlies all these analogies 
drawn from the growth of the seed. 

36-29. 26. cis <Ii.flpanros ^A)/. The 
constniction difficult, which probably a 
tion by some copyist. Two constructions are possible ; either 
(ut av^piinrin 01 /SoAAct ; or <us iav avBpiawiK fiaXu. The omission 
of (oc in the original is probably a slip. 

Omil /ir after it, Tiseh. Treg. WH. RV. k BDp- 1. A 13, a&, 33, 69, 
tl8, 124, one mi. of Vulg. Meitipb. 

Tov tnropo}'^ the seed; the generic use of the article. 

27. KaffcCSii K. iyiiprjrai vtIk™ k. rfiLepav^ sleeps and wakes dur- 
ing night and da\. The ace. differs from the gen. in such desig- 
nations of time by denoting duration, instead of periods of time 
at which the action occurs. The statement connects the two 
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verbs, instead of separating them, and putting each with its appro- 
priate lime. pXaaT^ K(u liijKwrirai' — sprouts and grows, uk ovk 
otSiv auTos — avTOi is emphatic; how, A^ knows not. This does 
not exclude the processes of cultivation, but refers to the power of 
growth in the plant itself, beyond the reach or knowledge of the 
sower. 

aa avTo/idrj; ^77' — //u earth of itself. The absence of the 
connective yap gives force to the statement by the abruptness of 
its introduction. 

Omit 7i|>, /"-. before ij >9. Tiich. Treg. WH. RV. « ABCL loa, etc. 
Memph.""!- ilarcl. 

This statement, that the land bears fruit of itself, is the fact 
underlying all these analogies of seed and soil. The land contains 
in itself the elements needed for the nourishment and growth of 
the plant, and hence the great thing for man to do is to bring 
together these mutually adapted things, the seed and the soil. 
And in the spiritual re.ilm, there is the same adaptation of the 
truth to the spirit of man. The mind of man is related to the 
truth as the soil lo the seed. There may be minor differences of 
soil, as set forth in the Parable of the Sower, but the prime fact is 
this generic fitness. .All the trust of man in the greatness and 
prevalence of the truth is warranted by this fact alone. The mind 
is adapted to the truth, as the eye to the light. This single fact 
creates the confidence shown by Jesus in the ultimate establish- 
ment of his kingdom, in spite of the obstacles which obstruct its 
progress, jrpirov jjopTOk, thtM irra.yyv, ihcr wX^ptjs oitik' — frst 
blade, then ear, then full grain. 

(trci 



yipTOv — literally, jpruw, i.e. the part of the grain which is like 
grass, before the grain heads out. 

29. vray & irapahoi o KapvtK — but wkene^ier the fruit permits^ 

xopeiol, initead of lopofltl, TUch. Treg. WH. k* BD A. 

' j!Aa»T( is subj, from the form ^utu>. fianrwiii TnesDs lilerally to IrigHtn. 
It ii used only here In N,T.. and U. 441' In Ihe O.T. in botli cates, il is used 
ol Ihe growth □( plants, an unfamiliar use of the word. 

> mlmiLir, occurs only Iwlce in the N.T. On its adverbial use. see Win. 54. a. 

> Tfae nom. makes this statement independent ot ihe preceding st[u<:iure, and 

* So Thny.-Grm. Lix. Meyer. Weiss. The intrans. meaning, frtsmts itulf. Is 
not attested, ^nf^ia.. Is an irregular iorm of the sec. aor. lubj.. Instead oT n^ajl^ 
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fi}9ii^ airooTfWa to Spiinivov — immei/idtcly he setiiis forth the 
sUkie. Sickle is here put by rnetoiiymy for the reapers. Imme- 
diately serves to mark vividly the time when man's inaction ceases. 
No sooner does the fruit allow, than he puts in the sickle. 



TEACHINO OF THE PARABLE 

The meaning of the parable is, that direct agencies, human or 
divine, are employed only at the beginning and end of the proc- 
ess of establishing the kingdom of God. At the beginning, there 
is the sowing of the seed, the dissemination of the word among 
men. And at the end, there is the gathering of the fniit, of men 
in whom the processes of spiritual growth have reached comple- 
tion, into bis kingdom. During the intervening time, the result is 
left lo (he moral and spiritual self-action of humanity, which of 
itself acts vitally upon the word, turning it into truth of character 
and conduct. The emphasis of the parable is thus laid on the 
avTo/ioTij ij yij Kapiro^ptl, the earth of itself bears fruit. So Meyer. 
Weiss and Holtzmann and others maintain that the parable is only 
an adaptation of the Parable of the Tares, with the tares left out, 
and the note of gradual growth introduced, in order to introduce 
this element into the parabolic teaching. But this is to omit the 
very point of the parable, the reason for the inactivity during the 
intermediate period, which is found in the self-activity of the soil, 
the human spirit. Moreover, this is one of the places where, 
even more than usual, our I-.ord lays bare the roots, the essential 
principles of things. Morison also shows an equal ability to miss 
the mark, in his statement, that it is the seed which acts aiTo/janj. 
It is not the seed which fructifies the earth, but the earth which 
fructifies the seed. 



FARABLB OF THE MUSTARD SEED 

There is one lesson of the analogy of the growth from seed 
sown in the earth which remains to be shown. And the Parable 
of the Mustard Seed is introduced to leach this — that the small 
beginning and gradual growth is not inconsistent with a great 
result. 



THE GOSPEL OF MARK [iV. 30, 31 

30-34. 30. irtus opMioTiofltv rijv ^amXiiav toC ®iov, t) iv riyt ovt^v 
TTQpa/JoAp f^u/itv ; ' — //iiw shali we liken the kingdom of God, or in 
what parable shall we set it forth, or place it ! 

nil, instead of T(n, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. m BCL A two mss. Lai. VcL 
Hatcl. marg. It rln adri;* irapaftoXg S&im, iniCead of ro'p rifiajSaXq 
wapafii.\Mm* "*T.i^ TUch. Tteg. WH. RV. x BC' L A Mcmph. HarcL 
marg. 

3L dJt KOKicqi <nmiriiiK — as to a grain of mustard} 5s, orav 
. , . , fUKpinpw ov vavnuv tuv airt.pna.Tun' . . . , mu orav mrap^' 
— which, whenn'er it is s«7vn upon the earth, being {is) greater 
than all the seeds upon the earth ; and whettever it is sown, etc. 

fuipiripe. i, (omil l-rrl). Tisch, Treg. WH. RV. k BL A (L J») two 



fiti^ov TTaiTiiii' Tuir ku)(d.vaiv — greater than all the garden-herbs, 
or vegetables. 

mio; instead of K't*", Tisch. Tteg. marg. WH. RV. h ABCELV 33. 

This comparison is intended to denote the superiority of this 
plant Co others of the class Aaxava to which it belongs, which have 
no woody fibre, like trees and shrubs, so that it even passes over 
into the latter class, making great branches under which the birds 
can lind shade. And this is contrasted with the unusual smallness 
of the seed. Mk. and Lk. say directly that it becomes a Sti^fjof.' 

uirrc hvvaaBai "jto t^v okUxv ovtoC to. iiiTtwia. tuu ovpayov KQTaiTKij- 
\HAiv — SO that the birds of heaven can lodge {tent, or camp doivh) 
under its shades. 

This is a different account from that given in Mt. and Lk., 
where the birds are said to lodge in the branches. Here its great- 
ness is described by saying that it affords shade for the birds. 
I'he parable means that the kingdom is like growing things in 
having small beginnings and a great ending. 
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THE MUSTARD SEED 



COMMON FEATURES OF THE PARABLES 

In order to understand the significance of this group of para- 
bles, we have to learn not only their separate meanings, but their 
common features. They have a mystery of the kingdom to un- 
fold, namely, the gradnalness of its establishnieni, in opposition 
to the prevalent notion of its immediate setting up by a Divine, 
supernatural power. And they give one common reason for this, 
that the kingdom belongs to the class of things that grow subject 
to natural laws, not to those thai are set up full-grown by external 
force. More particularly, the Parable of the Sower shows that the 
present slow growth is due to the differences of soil ; that is, of 
spirit in the hearers. It is a matter of the Word and of hearers 
of the Word, and the result is largely influenced by the different 
classes of hearers. The Parable of the Ground Producing by 
Itself shows that the growth depends on forces hidden in the soil 
itself, that is, on the adaptation of the spirit to the truth, and that 
this common fitness underlies all differences of soil. The mind 
of man and the word of God are at bottom adapted to each 
other. The Parable of the Mustard Seed shows that small begin- 
nings belong to the nature of the kingdom, but not less, large and 
complete results. 

33. not Totovrats irapa^vAaK 'irokXa.K iXaXti auroh r. Xoyov — 
ant/ with many mch parables he spoke to them the woni. That is, 
the mystery of the kingdom which he was teaching ihem on this 
occasion. He did not confine himself to parables on other sub- 
jects and occasions. 

Katfon ^SvravTo dKoiiciv ' — as they were able to hear. This modi- 
fication of the statement that he spoke to them in parables, does 
not mean that he spoke to them in such parables as they were 
able to hear, not going beyond that Umit ; but that he spoke to 
them in parables, as being the form of speech to which they were 
able to listen. He was not restricted by their only partial ability to 
hear to some parables, instead of others, but to parables in general, 
instead of some other mode of address. The mystery of the king- 
dom itself ihey were not able to hear, except in this veiled form. 

34. Tols i&ois ^^ip-ais — to his own disciples. 
nitead of t»?i itoSyp^f o^^ToE, Tiseh. Treg. marg. 




THE GOSPEL OF MARK 



[rv, 35, 36 



THE STILLINa OF THE STORU ON THE LAKE 

35-41. Jesus and his disciples cross to the eastern side of 
the lake, and are overtaken by one of the sudden storms pro- 
duced by the sititatio?i of this inland sea, which Jesus stills 
with a word. 

35, tKtxvg T. ijfifp^ — that day. viz. the day on which Jesus 
uttered the parables. Mt. connects this stilling of the storm with 
the heahng of Peter's mother-in-law, and the gathering of the mul- 
titude about him at that time. Cf. Mt. 8'*-", and Mk. i***. How- 
ever, the mark of time in Mt. is not definite enough to create 
positive disagreement. Lk. says simply on one of the days. Aijiiai ' 
— ei'tning. It is either the time between three and six, or that 
between six and dark. Probably the former is meant here, as the 
latter time would not allow for the events that follow. Aii'AtJuifuv 
<w TO iripav ' — Let us cross over to the other side. Jesus' frequent 
crossing to the other side of the lake was due to its unpopulated 
condition, and to the comparative ignorance of himself there, 
giving him an escape from the wearing ministries to the crowd on 
the populous west shore, and also frequently from his enemies. 

36. TrapaX,ap.^a.vaoai.v niroi' wi ^f iv r. ttWu) — they take him 
along as he was in the doat. This refers evidently to the boat 
from which Jesus taught the multitude, v.'. The explanations of 
the parables, therefore, v.'" sq.", must have been made at some 
Other time. It seems, according to this statement, that the dis- 
ciples dismissed the multitudes without Jesus leaving the boat, and 
then, without further delay or preparation, took him along in the 
boat where he had remained all the time. Mt. makes the dif- 
ferent statement, that Jesus embarked in the boat, and his disci- 
ples followed him. 

Kcu cUAn ttXoui Tjv ii.ct' avrau — And other boats were with him. 



Omit a Hi 
of rXouipca, 



a Ull.e 



"3. 33. &9. ' 






fiXT auTov, with him, settles the fact, that the other boats were 
in their company, Jesus was followed about from place to place, 
not only by the twelve regularly and by appointment associated 
with him, but by other disciples more or less intimately attached 
to his person. These would follow him in boats across the lake. 
Mk., with his usual eye for a picture, adds this to complete the 
scene, and to be carried in the mind when the story of the storm 
is reached. 

■ w»t» i> used as an adji^clive only, outsiik of Biblic^il Greek. It means lalt. 
' Ji- in (nJ^nffff, like out word ovir. refers lo ihe space lo be passeil Itirougti or 
over in leaching the poinl designaled. 




IT. 87-41] STILLING OF THE STORM 

37. kaiXailr — a Storm marked by frequent great gusts of wind. 
Mt. uses (r(«rjt(«, which means properly earthquake, but denoting 
here the turbulence of the storm. 

KOI TO KvfiaTa iirtpaWtr ' — am/ the waves were beating into the 
boat. «is — into, not against, toor* ^87 y</«'£(trftu r. vkoiov — so 
that already the boat was filling. Not full, AV. The verb is 
present, and denotes the act in its progress, not its completion. 



\ 



This repetition of the noun, instead of the pronoun, is quite in 
Mk.'s style. 

38. KM auTos ^v Iv rg irpviun) — And He was in the stern. The 
pronoun is emphatic. 

io T-j 'pi^r^. instead of iwl, Tach. Tng. WH. RV. x ABCDL A etc. 

This sleep is noticeable, because it shows the fatigue of Jesus 
after his day's work, and his unconsciousness of the violent storm. 
^i&aiTKaXt — Teacher, not Master, by which the word is persistently 
mistranslated in the EV. The title used by the disciples was prob- 
ably Rabbi, ou y-iku, troi; earest thou not? This question im- 
plies that they thought of Jesus as waking sufHciently to know what 
was going on, but going off to sleep again regardless of their fate. 

39. tirfTiiLTia-f — he rebuked. The verb contains in itself not only 
the notion of chiding, but also of restraint by that means. Proba- 
bly, all that Jesus said was %Mnra, rfftiiiauro, so that the chiding 
would be expressed in the tones of his voice, vtifiiiii-a-o — be 
silent, be muzzled. Cf. i Cor. 9", TR. The latter is not only a 
strong word in itself, but the perf. imp. strengthens the command, 
like our have done with it. It means not only be still, but slay so? 
/■Mnratrtv — ceased. This again is a descriptive word, denoting 
not only ceasing, but the ceasing of a tired person. yoAijnj /uyoAi) 
— a great calm, contrasted with the great storm. Cf. v.^. 

40. Tt &tAoi itrre ; oiijrui t^*^' ir'arra/-, — Why are you fearful I 
have you not yet faith? The lack of faith is in himself, in his 
power and disposition to care for them, and, as implied in the 
ouino, after so many attestations of both. Their appeal to him 
while he was asleep had not been the calm invocation of a trusted 
power, but the frightened reproach of those whose faith is defeated 
by danger. 

wwv. instead of oE™; rOi ofii, Tteg. WH. RV, h BDL 4, most msi. 
Lai. Vet. Valg. Memph. 

41. i<iu>ff'^87j<Ta.v <l>6^cni /icyav — they were frightened a great 
fright.^ The subject is ihe disciples, who alone are mentioned 
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here. Mt., on the contrary, says oi atSpiuwot. Ti's apa — 7v/io thtn, a 
question inspjrei! by what they had seen, on — that. But the conj. 
is causal, denoting the reason of their fright, and of the (question 
that is forced from them, nal a ai^fiot k. ^ SiXaaira — n'tn the 
wind and the sea. Not only diseases and demons, but the ele- 
ments themselve.s. Their wonder in this case took the form of 
fear, corresponding to the feeling with which they regarded the 
power of the elements against which Jesus matched himself. v«ti- 
KQtid — obeys him. The wind and the sea are looked at collectively 
here, as making one great whole. 

braKoiti, instead of (vaxaliovirif, Tisch. Trrg, Wll, K* BCI. A I, 13, zS, 
69, etc. 

Weiss and Beyschlag rationalize this miracle after the same 
general fashion. The rebuke of the disciples grows into a rebuke 
of the elements, and the confidence of Jesus in his Father's deliv- 
erance into an assertion of his own power to still the waves. 
Holtzmann adds to this the presence in the narrative of O.T. 
material, which has been used in building up the account. Weiss 
is not so rationalistic in this as the others, as he is cooiending only 
against the notion that Jesus performs the miracles himself, instead 
of the Father. The command given to the elements, he thinks, 
would be an assumption of power over them by Jesus himself. 
But any more so than the commands given to the demons? He 
acts throughout as God's agent, but such an agent can order abotit 
demons and storms. Holtzmann is prepossessed against miracles 
in general ; Beyschlag against miracles in the sphere of inanimate 
nature, where spirit does not act upon spirit. But the apostolic 
source of the narrative renders this rationalizing futile. The 
general fact of the miracles is established by this, and by their 
absolute uniqueness, conforming them to the unique quality of 
Jesus' whole life in the moral sphere. This leaves room to exclude 
individual miracles for special reasons, or even to discriminate 
among kinds of miracles, as Beyschlag does. But Beyschlag's 
principle excludes, e^. the miracle of feeding the multitude, the 
best attested of all the miracles. And there is no other special 
improbability about this miracle of stilling the storm — on the 
contrary, a certain congniousness. a manifestation of the fact that 
the power resident in nature is in the last analysis spiritual, and 
thai Jesus was the Agent of that Power. 

RELATION OP THE SYNOPTICAL ACCOUNTS 

v. All of the Synoptics agree in correlating the three miracles 
narrated in this chapter. And Mk, and l.k. agree in general in 
the relation of these to events preceding and following. Bui 




HEALING OF THE GERGESENE DEMONIAC 



Mt. places them in an entirely different connexion. According 
to him, ihe occasion of Jeaus' crossing to the other side was the 
gathering of the multitude about him owing to the miracles 
accompanying the healing of Peter's mother-in-law. And the 
parables are said to be delivered on a day following, not preced- 
ing, the sending forth of liie twelve, and removed from these 
events by a considerable interval. According to our account, the 
evident intention is to connect Jesus' departure with the failure of 
Jesus' mission to the Galileans marked by the veiled teaching of 
the parables. The recnrrence of the same language in various 
places marks the interdependence of the Synoptics, as also the 
correlation of the events. But Mk.'s fulness of detail, in which 
he is followed to some extent by Lk., is characteristic. 



HEALINQ OF THB OEROESENE DEMONIAC 

1—20. Jesus crosses the lake into Decnfolis on the south- 
eastern shore, and heals a man said to be possessed of a host 
of demons. The demons, dri\<eH out of the man, enter with 
Jesus' permission into a herd of swine, and the maddened 
beasts rush into the lake and are drowned. 

1. tts Tifv x^pov raiv VtpairrivZiv — into the country of the Gera- 
senes. ra&tpijvwv is the probable reading in Mt., and Tepyecnfi^v 
in Lk. The country of the Gadarenes designates the district gen- 
erally by the name of a principal city. r«py<tnjiwi' is probably the 
name of the town in whose immediate vicinity the event occurred, 
which must have been on the shore of the lake. Vip<i<rT)vw/ is 
more difficult to dispose of, as Gerasa is too far aw:iy to be the 
scene of the incident, or even to become a familiar designation 
of the genera! locality. And the similarity of name indicates that 
it has been confused with the nearer Gergesa.' 

rc/ioDTivui', instcaaorr>3iip1'^>>1'iKlit'rcg. K* BD Latt. Ttp^viy,v3it 
Tkr. mxr^.WH.KV. LU 4 i. aS, 33, ii8. 131,209. Memph. Hard. «b^. 
Inturoii, ai well u cxlenuil, evidence favun rfpaaqrui'. 

2. liOSovTo^ a-vrau — The TR. gives the proper construction of 
the part., putting it in agreement with auriu after fimjvDjtnv. This 
improper use of the gen. absolute is a specimen of Ihe inaccuracy 
of Mk. in dealing with the part., like the /uKportpov Sv of 4"'. The 

1 See 'iTiompson, /..inJ and Bjok, Dii. Die. 
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TR. is an evident correction of this mistake by some copyist. 
Mt.'s repeiition of the inaccuracy is one of the proofs of the 
interdependence of the Synoptics. Mt. 8* Critical Text. 

<J.Xfli«-(„ a(rr,S, malca.1 o( iftXBiyri air^, Tiach. Treg. VVH. RV, K 
BCL <a I, 13, 33, 69, lis, 124, 13:, 209, 346, IWD msi. Lai. Vet. (Memph. 
Syit.). &ir7i«-7,ff", inM«dof 4iri)rr.|«f,Tisch.TreB.WH. RV. M BCDUL 
A '. 13, 18, 69, etc, 

<K Tuiv livtiiitiioy — put of the lombs. These were natural or 
artificial excavations in the rocks, frequently cut laterally in the 
hills, and often left uncovered, which, like other caves, would be 
resorts for wild men and beasts. Iv Trvtiijian axoBapTio — in an 
unclean spirit} 

3. nvniiamv. This, like ^n;/i€'<uv, v.', means properly monuments. 
Tombs is a Biblical meaning. This adds to the previous statement 
that the man came from the tombs, that he had his home there. 

fi«iM«ff<f, instead of jii-ijwloti, Tisch. Treg, WH. RV. « ABCL 40 elc. 

ovSJ aXu'o-ti ovKtTi ov&tf l%vvaTo — literally, and not even with a 
thain could no one no longer bind him. The RV, manages, by an 
ingenious arrangement of the negatives, to hide their barbarism, 
But the original couples them together without any mitigation of 
their effect. The TR. evidently omits ovuixi. to get over this 
roughness. 

oM#. initead of oSrt.Tlicli, Trcg. WII, RV. t. ECDL 4 33. elc. oXto<i. 
inilcid of dXurtinr, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BC* L 33. two mji. Lat. Vet. 
B6tiri before oM«tt Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. k BC* DL 4 13, xS, 69, 1*4. 
346, L«l. Vet. (most mu.) Vulg. 

4. S(a TO axTov irokXaxK ir«'San koI akwrttri hiSiirSai — on account 
of his having been hound often with fetters ami chains} The perf. 
inf. here, and in S«inr5o-ftii and avvrfrpi^Bai. is used to denote the 
relation of these past acts to the present inability.' xt&it; koi 
4Awrci7( — bonds for the feet and other parts of the body. 8«- 
oTToirftu K. <jvvTfTpt<^%ai — rent asunder, and crushed together. 
Breaking by pulling, and by the opposite motion of crushing, are 
denoted severally. 

KTu ovScis lajfvtv avTov Sa^ncrai — and no one had strength to tame 
him. The statement of reasons for (heir inability to bind him 
ends with <rwT(Tpi'^ft», and this introduces another independent 
statement. 

5. iv Tovi fLv^imtTiv K. tv Toi<i opim — in the tombs and in the 
mountains. Probably, these are specific and general designations 
of place — in the tombs and in other parts of the hills, ^v •ipaiun' 

'e was erying and cutting. This vivid circitmlo- 




cution for the impf. is characteristic of Mk. The forcible descrip- 
tions of the violence and frenzied strength of the demoniac are 
also peculiar to Mk. Mt. tells us simply that no one could pass 
that way, and Lk. that he went about naked. Two qualities in 
Mk. lead lo this : first, his vividness of narration, and secondly, 
his desire to emphasize the greatness of Jesus' miracles. 

6. ijra iiaxpoStv — Jrom a distance} irpaaiKvvijiriv aur^ — Ae 
ma/if obfisance to him'} The verb in the N.T. denotes prostration 
before another in token of reverence, but properly it denotes 
reverence by kissing the hand towards another. 

This act of homage seems inconsistent with the expostulation 
which follows. It is evident, throughout the narrative, that Jesus 
has to deal with a hostile attitude in the man, dominated, as he is, 
by the demon. But the demons, nolhwilh standing, recognize 
Jesus' mastery over them, and adopt a suppliant rather than a 
deliant attitude. The vpoaiKvva is not inconsistent with the 
opKL^ui, or irapo(oA.ti, v.'"' ". 

Xcyci, says. The historical present, characteristic of Mk. 

This reading, instead of tUt. mid, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. K ABCKLM A 

HmcI. etc. 

7. Ti t/iol mu trw — What have I Id do with thee ? This repro- 
duces the language of i", a more or less suspicious imitation. 
The language of the expostulation is exactly the same as in LI 
In Mt. it is Ti ij^iv xat iroi, \m tov &uiv ; As this is probably 
reproduction of what was spoken originally in Aramaic, the resen 
blance points strongly to die interdependence of the Synoptics. 
The man speaks here under the influence of the demons possess- 
ing him, identifying himself with them, but not so as to represent 
their plurality stated in v.*. It was such addresses as this which 
led Jesus to prevent the recognition of himself by the demoniacs. 

/ii) /u fftumviayj^ — torment me net. This would easily imply 
thai Jesus' command to them to vacate the man imphed remand- 
ing them to the place of torment. And Lk.'s account follows this 
out in the a^vaaov, 8"'. Also Mt. in irpa Kiupmi, 8". But Mk. is 
not constructed on that basis, as he substitutes Hut t^s x""/"* ^°^ 
us TTfv afivaami. According to him, this would represent therefore 
the man's insane terror of being driven out of his haunts. 

a iXiytv yap — The reason of the protest of the demons against 
Jesus' interference with them was his command to them to vacate. 
It is difficult to find a place to put this in, as the man's action 
and words in the preceding verse seem to succeed each other 
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immediately in such a. way as to make one act, occasioned appar- 
ently by his sight of Jesus at a distance. But evidently this 
sequence must be interrupted somewhere to introduce this. 

avrm—lo him. Only the man has been mentioned before, 
which would lead us to refer this to him. But the command is 
evidently addressed to the demon. The confusion is due to the 
identification of the two. 

*Ef t\6(, TO jrvev^ TO ax^aprav — Come out, Ihou unclean spirit} 

9. Ttow/ido-ot; — What is thy name }^ It is a curious question, 
why Jesus asked this question of the demoniac, and it has been 
curiously answered ; e.g. that Jesus saw the state of the case, and 
wished to bring it out in order to impress on the witnesses the 
greatness of the miracle. This ostentation we know to be far 
from the spirit of Jesus, who performed his miracles for beneficent 
purposes alone, and with secrecy, instead of ostentation. We are 
in the region of conjecmre here, but we can guess at it somewhat 
after this fashion. May it not be, that the purpose of Jesus was 
hindered by this identification of the man with the demons, lead- 
ing him to resist the cure ? In that case, Jesus might ask the 
question in order to bring before the man the nature of the power 
holding him in thrall, so as to make some break in the terrible 
sympathy and alliance of the two- But it is all mixed up with 
the question as to the nature of this possession, and how far the 
account of the cure has been modified by the view of it taken by 
the narrators. It is comparatively useless to discuss details where 
the main facts are so much in doubt. 

Koi Ai'yd ouTto Afyiiiv — And he says to him. Legion. 

\iy,i ttfrrv. inrtead otiTiKplBy,. X^uf.Tisch.Treg. WH. RV. h ABCKI.M 
AD text, two mss. IM. Vel. Vulg. Memph. Svrr. 

Aryiif, iMiciuJ oi -W*". TiKh. Treg. WH. RV. k ' B* CDL A LaL 

Vet. Vulg. Mcmph. Syrt. 

Legion is the Roman name for a body of soldiers numbering, 
when full, 6000 men. Of course, it is a rhetorical and exagger- 
ated statement by the man of his state, as if he had said, f/eet as 
if I viere possessed by a thousand devils. 

oTi iToAAoi ia^tv — because we are many. Lk. puts this state- 
ment into the moulh of the Evangelist, saying himself that it was 
because many demons entered into the man. But it seems that 
Mk. is more correct, as he is certainly more effective, in making 
the demoniac say this ; for it traces back to the man himself the 
hallucination which gives shape to the story. In Lk. the plural- 
ity, which formed a part of the man's delusion, is transferred to 
the statement of facts. 
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10. Koi vaptKoXti avTov mtXXa Tiu fii} avra airtxTTtiX^ — 
besought him much that he would not send them. 



1. Tuch. Treg. WH. BC d 



But a^a looks 



Here, again, the man identifies himself with the demons, but 
I so as to protest any longer against their expulsion. Only one 
mon has been mentioned before, vv.''*. But with v.", it begins 
be assumed that there is a host of them, and the plural is used. 

«f (U T^s \uipa<i — out of Ike country} I,k. says tiv tt\v a/Jvaa-or, 

nto the abyss, i.e. into Gehenna, the place of evil spirits. And it 
has been supposed that our phrase means out of the earth, mak* 
ing it equivalent to this. But plainly, x«ipa does not mean the 
earth as distinguished from the under world, but one part of the 
earth as distinct from another, y^ is the proper word for earth, or 
world. But just as plainly, the translation, out of the country (put 
into the mouth of the demons, so to speak), creates another diffi- 
culty. What preference ihey should have for one country over 
another is one of the mysteries connected with these stories of 
demoniacal possession. It can be explained only as part of the 
hallucination of the demoniac, to be referred possibly to his terror 
of city or town, and his unwillingness to be driven out of the soli- 
tary wild district haunted by him. I.k.'s statement is probably an 
attempt to remove the difficulty. 

U. JTpM rtji opa — on the mountain side? 

i Bp7, Tisch. Treg. WII. RV. »nd about all Ihe 



yipipwv — swine. The presence of these unclean animals, so 
abhonent to the Jews, indicates, what we know from other 
sources, that the region was inhabited by a mixed population, in 
which Gentiles predominated.' 

IZ xtti vaptKoXtaav aitror — and they besought him.* Here the 
subject changes from the man speaking for the demons to the 
demons speaking through the man. 

iriiulmv — Lk. says, *ra. iiriTpal/g, that he would permit, a modifi- 
cation which Mk. introduces in his account of Jesus' answer. 



i,69, J 



Ii8, 131. 



13. Kai inirpi^tv — and he permitted them. 
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'« Tou! ;(iHp<njf — enifred into the neine. Il is evidently 
of the writer that the man was possessed by a host 
of demons, and that this host of demons — no less would be re- 
quired — entered into the herd of (two thousand) swine. This 
hteraliiing of the Jemoniac's Legion, the multiplication of the 
difficulty of possession by the thousands, and the addition of the 
difficulty of demoniac possession of swine, makes this part of 
the story a tax upon our belief. Demoniacal possession is in 
itself such a tax. but this story shows whereto such belief in a 
credulous age tends. The facts in this case are the cure and the 
rush of the frightened swine. The traditional account connects 
them in such a way as to make Jesus responsible for one as well 
as ihc other. Leave out now the elements of the story con- 
tributed by the idea of possession, and substitute the theory of 
lunacy, and the rational account of the fright and destruction of 
the swine is that it was occasioned by some paroxysm of the 
lunatic himself. 

Koi lup/iijoiv ij &.yt)i,-q KaTa rov Npijflvoii tW t^v BaXiuiaiui, tat 
SuTxiAtoi — ant/ the herd rushed down the declivity into the sea, 
about two thousand (o/ them). 

Omic f (TOF it, a\ 
fcBC'DI.A i.mz. 

Kpyjiivov, a perfectly good Greek word, occurs in the N.T. only 
in the parallel Synoptical accounts of this event, and the verbal 
resemblance is an important item in the proof of the interde- 
pendence of the Synoptics. 

«,- Svrxi^oi in the reading adopted is in apposition with -J iyiXij 
— the herd, ahoul two thousand {of them). 

14. Koi ol ^oanoyrti ai/row l<t>vyov itai (jBTfyytiAai- — And those 
feeding them fled and brought the news. 

Sal oJ, inslead of (H Si, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. n AliCDLM a l»-o oiu. 
Lai. Vet. Syn. aineSn, instead of tdi)i xofp""'. Tiseh. Treg. WH. RV. 
H BCDL A 13, 69. 124, 346, Lall. Memph. Prah. d»i)77(iXn>, inslead nf 
i«irvnX«'. Tisch. Ttcg. WH. KV. k ABCDKLM n etc. 

«is T^ iToXiv Koi <(S TOW iypoif! — to the city and to the farms. 
xoAiv is the city Gergesa (Gerasa) in the neighborhooil.' aypovt 
denotes the farms or hamlets in the vicinity. Kaxrik&ov — and 
they came, viz. the inhabitants generally, 

t. Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. tl' 



IS. Koi ^(uipoutrt TOf &Ufioi4J[o|uevov KaBri\kV/w i^rKT/iivov — and 
they behold the demoniac sitting clothed. Staipovin, they behold, 
expresses the kind of sight directed towards notable objects.' 



»SeeThay.-Grm. I 
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SattimiCofttvaif is timeless. The temporal relation would be 
expressed by the aor. Saiftovux6fvTa.' l/iaTtaii-ivoy — clothed. This 
implies what Lk. states, that the man in his previous s 
torn his clothes from him. Lk. 8". tov Io^koto. tov \ifi.uiva. — 
who had the legion. We have already seen how it is implied that 
Mk. accepts the man's account of himself in telling the story of 
the swine. Here he does it expressly, mu ('^o^ijtfijirai' — and 
they were frightened. The thought o( the miracle alone produced 
this effect. 

16. Kui &i)yiJiniFTo — and . . . reported in full, rehearsed. The 
verb denotes the fulness of the account — they went through it 
aU. 



17. THE'T BESEECH HIM TO DEPART 

This is the only case in our Lord's ministry in which his mira- 
cles operated against him in this way, and it is to be accounted 
for by the strange element in this case, the mixture of gain and 
loss in the result. Men welcome a beneficent power, and so we 
find the multitudes following Jesus. But ihey are repelled from a 
destructive power, and all the more, if it is supernatural. This 
explains the singular treatment, but the infraction of our Lord's 
rule, to use his power only for beneficent purposes, is itself to be 
accounted for. And it enforces the question already raised, if 
this is not one of the cases in which we have to separate between 
the facts and the explanations and inferences of the Evangelists. 
The facts are the cure of the man and the destruction of the 
swine. But is Jesus responsible for the destruction? The whole 
idea of possession is beset with serious difficulties, and in this case, 
the substitution of lunacy for possession removes not only these, 
but also this anomaly in the action of Jesus. 

IB. ififfaCvovTOi — As he was entering. The present part, de- 
notes action contemporaneous with that of the principal verb. 



o Siufun'ttrtfcif — He who had been possessed with demons. The 
aor. part, denotes a state preceding the action of the principal 
verb.' 

Xva iLtT avTcni p — that he may he with him? 

19. Kni ovK a^^Kiv auriv — and he did no/ permit him. 



33. I 
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Kat iwdyytiXov o<Ta o Kupiot troi tcitoiijkcv — anii report how 
much the Lord hath done for thee. 



This command, the exact opposite of the injunction of secrecy 
usually enforced by Jesus, is due to the fact that this was a region 
not frequented by him, and in which, therefore, the ordinary 
reasons for such silence were inoperative. His enemies were not 
here, nor his injudicious friends, nor the people to be blinded by 
his miracles to his more spiritual work. liut it was a region rarely 
visited by him, and out of which he himself had just been driven, 
where therefore the story told by this man would be the only 
message of glad-tidings brought to ihe people. Moreover, the 
message which Jesus gives him does not concern our Lord him- 
self, but God, to whom 6 Ki^Kot evidently refers. The effect pro- 
duced would thus be, not a false Messianism, as in Gahlee, but a 
sense of God's presence and pity. The demoniac's story would 
counteract the impression made by the destruction of the swine. 
And it would be kept in DecapoIJs, where it would do no harm, 
and away from the already excited Galilee. 

oaa. Ki?p(os croi irtTroi'ijKtv, Kai AXojir«' tr* — how much the Lord 
hath done for thee, and pitied tkte} 

a KijxtK — is evidently used of God, as neither the man himself 
nor his friends would understand its application to Jesus. And 
besides, this is a case in which Jesus would especially desire to 
call attention to what God had done for him. Lk. says □ @Eot, S^. 

20. Tfl jitKairdA« — Decapolis, the ten city district, is the name 
applied lo the cities, east of the Jordan, liberated by Pompey from 
Jewish rule, which united in the ten city alliance. These cities 
had been Hellenistic since the Syrian conquest, had been con- 
quered and subjected to Jewish rule liy the Maccabees, and were 
finally liberated by Pompey. SchOrer, II. i, a^, i. 



RAISING OF THE DAUOHTER OF JAIRUS. AND HEAL- 
INQ OF THE WOMAN WITH AN ISSnE OF BLOOD 

21-43. Jems, repelled by the people of Decapolis, returns 
to the western shore of the lake, and there raises the daughter 
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■ai ^v wapa rijv BaXatraav — Anil he was by the sea. Accordin 
to Mt., Jairus came to Jesus while he was in the house. He plat 
the events after the crossing of the lake in the following orilcr ; 
first, the healing of the paralytic, and the dispute about forgiveness 
of sins ; then, the call of Matthew ; then, the question of John's 
disciples aboui fasting ; and then, while he was saying these things, 
the coming of Jairus. And these events are connected all the way 
through by marks of time, fixing the chronological connection. 
Mt. 9'-". 

22. Kal lp)(yrai. t's Tuii- ap;^«7T)ra-yiJytuv ' — And there comes one of 
the synagogue-riiiers. 

N BDL 4 101, WH. of 



According to SchQrer, the apx"'"^V7<»* 's to be distinguished 
from the opx'"i'i the officer having general direction of the affairs 
of the synagogue ; and he is not an official conducting the worship, 
for which no special appointment was made ; but he is the officer 
entrusted with the care of public worship, including the api>oinl- 
meut of readers and preachers. Mt. calls Jairus an opxtuv, and 
Lk. uses the two names interchangeably, which is explained 
by the fact, that the two offices, though distinct, might be com- 
bined in one person. Generally, there was only one apxi<Twayaty<K 
in each synagogue, and tU rSv apx^fravayutymv may mean one of 
the class simply. S. SchUrer, II. a. ay. 

23. irapaKaXu — beseeches. 

TopoiBW, instead of rapcidXit, btsou^t, Tiich. Tteg. \VH. RV. « ACL 



lyii. iaypjuti — is at the point of death} 

Mt. says opn criXivrijtrcv, just died, evidently confounding this 
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with the message brought later by members of his household. Lk. 
says &.Tc^rfaKtv, was ifyirig. Iva ikBim cViSfls — that you may come 
and lay} 'va aio6g koX f^inj — /An/ sAe may he saved and live. 



24. ijKoAoi!d(( . . . (ox^"*) ■ ■ ■> •"" <njvidX.i0ov — a crowd fol- 
lowed, and they pressed^' 

THE WOMAN WITH AN ISSUE OF BLOOD 

There is a peculiar turn given to this story by the statement of 
Mk. ami Lk. that Jesus recogniud thai power had gone forth from 
him, Mt. treats it as an ordinary miracle, in which Jesus con- 
sciously exercises his healing power. But Mk. and Lk. represent 
it as a miracle in which the woman herself, unknown to Jesus, 
draws upon his healing power, and Jesus knows it only by the 
departure of the power, of which he becomes conscious as he 
would be of any bodily change happening to him. It would seem 
that this is a case in which the miracle was performed directly by 
God, without the intervention of Jesus, of which Jesus becomes 
aware by the touch of the woman, but not by the loss of power. 
This makes an opening, as Mt.'s account does not, for the expla- 
nation of Mk. and Lk. The fact for which they try to make way 
in their account is the cure of the woman wilhout the intervention 
of Jesus. But here again, we have to distinguish between the fact 
which they preserve for us, and their explanation, arising from 
reflection on the feet. The one is a matter of testimony, and the 
other of judgment 



25. Koi yui^ oSmi — And a 






oCou Iv putrci oifiaro! i-rq BiuStKo — being in an issue of blood 
twelve years? There is nothing in the language, which is quite 

' This a fiplained by Win. a? a weakened form of imp, 43, 5a. Myfrajfir ii, 
Ikalyau amy comi. On Ihe laying on of hands, see on i". 

' in»<M>eo> is found in the N.T. only In lhi< passage. The change hom Ihe 
sing, injmiWii 10 the plur. 11 due la ihe crowding being ihoughl of, nol as the act 
of Ihe crowd collectively, bm individually. 

■ The prep, denotes (he stale of Ihe woman. I'hc pres. p3tl. sfini is used here 
of a pasi slate continuing into the present, a tenipoial relation properly eipieued 
by the perl fiuiton, N. T. Mtedt and Tmsn, 131 c. 
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general, not technical, to denote the nature of this hemorrhage, 
but it was probably menstrual. 

26. iroXXa raOovrnx inra iroAAii' larpioy — having suffered many 
(kings at the hands of many physicians? ^warquaiTa ri Trap' iav- 
T7S iravra — having spent all that she had? 

^i^Sif vt^tk-rfiCttto. — seeing that she was no way benefited? f*i;Scv 
is used, instead of ovSir, because of the writer's way of conceiving 
what is nevertheless stated as a fact. He la giving here not only 
the facts, but the facts as they lay in the woman's mind and 
became her reasons for coming to Jesus. He suggests that she 
knew all this, and reasoned it out this way, and this subjective 
view is implied in the use oi\ti^v. Win. 55, g, 0. 

27. ixovviura to vtpl 'Ii^ou — having heard the things concerning 
Jesus. 

t4 ia iwerlcd before r^i by TiKh. (Tteg. marg.) \VH. RV. h* BC* A 



The things concerning Jesus were the reports of his miracles. 
So far, the participles have denoted the particulars of the woman's 
state, previous to her coming to Jesus, and this identity of relation 
has led to the use of koi or dXAa to connect them. Now, the narra- 
tive passes over to a new relation, and the conjunction is dropped. 
Ik&maa — having come. Here, the long line of participles ceases to 
be elegant, and should have been replaced by ^AA Kai, she came 
and. 

2a 'On ias a^w>ia( k&v ruf i/xarttuv — IJ I touch his garments 
only? 



The woman seeks to be cured in this surreptitious way because 
of her unc leanness* 

29. iyvai Tiu <7uiiiaTi — she knew in her body. The changed 
condition, like the disease itself, would make itself known physi- 
cally, cKTi wnu diro r^ /wwrtyot — that she has been healed of the 
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[v. 29-34 



sfourif} /lami is used in Greek writers to denote any calamity 
]jruvii]cmijlly, a /iafrif 6tov. But the providential view does not 
appear in the N.T. use, bat only a figurative designalion of the 
effect of disease, 

30. iv iavT^ — in himulf. Denotes the inwardness of his 
knowledge, proceeding from his own feelings, not from his 
knowledge of what the woman had done. This feeling is where 
Jesus' knowledge of the facts began, and signifies that he had no 
conscious part iti the miracle. Also the expression r^v <£ aurov 
fiiim^v fitXftiSonv, the pmvtr gone oulfrom him, indicates that the 
writer conceives of the cure as effected not by the conscious exer- 
cise of power by Jesus, but by power that went out from him 
involuntarily, and of which he became conscious only afterwards. 
Lk. relates the story from the same point of view. Ht. tells us 
that the woman expected lo be cured in that way, but that Jesus 
felt the touch, and sought the woman out, after which the miracle 
proceeded in the ordinary way. It is possible that the cure took 
place without Jesus' intervention, but by a direct Divine act. as in 
the other cases in which the throng about him sought to touch 
even the hem of his garment, and as many as touched were healed. 

LOniy, in this case, Jesus knew in some way that there had been a 
touch on him different from that of the crowd, and chose to trace 
it and bring himself into personal contact with the person from 
whom it proceeded, instead of allowing it to remain in the imper- 
sonal form which was necessary in the case of numbers doing the 
same thing. This has been interpreted by Mk. and Lk. into a 
miracle done not by Divine intervention, but coming from a spring 
of power in Jesus, which could be drawn on, but not without his 
feeling the efflux, the loss of power. While ML has reduced it to 
a miracle of the ordinary kind. 
32. T-^y rouTo 7rMj}<ru.miv — her who did this. This is anticipat- 
ing the result of his search. Jesus was ignorant who had done it, 
and so of course, whether it was man or woman. 
33. i^ta^rfiuau. K. Tpi/iova-a — the aor. pass., denoting a past act, 
and the pres., denoting a present state ; having been fri'^hkntd ami 
trembling. 
34. uirayt fU npiinjv — gi> in health. An exact translation of 
the Heb. oip^ T^, the salutation used by them in saying fare- 
uiell. to^c^ does not have its Greek meaning, peace, but one 
imjmrted directly from the Heb., general wellbeing, or in this case, 
health. This is the primary meaning of the Heb. word, and peace 
only a secondary meaning, whereas peace is the only meaning of 
the Greek word. Our version translates it always peace, which is 
misleading. 



aeponcnl verb U 



h ha3 a passive stgni- 




THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS 



mil be will. This iniisl not lie taker 
_ frformCLl now for the first time, as everything 
in the story points to the fact that the cure was effected wlien she 
touched Jesus, v.**. 



THE DAUCHTER OF JAIKLTS. 

This is the only case of raising of the dead related by all the 
Synoptics. Only Lit. tells of the case at Nain, 7"'". The words, 
she Hill not die, but sleeps, lend themselves so readily to the sup- 
position thai this was not a case of raising the dead, that it is no 
wonder that they have been so used, lieyschlag treats it as a case 
in which the stale ordinarily called death has been reathed, but 
in which there has been no tinal separation of soul and body, so 
that there is a possibility of awakening, which there would not be, 
if the connection between the two had been actually severed. 
HolUmann treats the language more rudely as a contradiction 
within the story itself of its miraculous intention. Everything 
else in the three accounts favors the hypothesis of death. The 
announcement in Mt. is that the child is dead, in Mk. and Lk., 
that she is dying, and later, that she is dead. Lk. says that they 
knew her to be deail, an expression which is inappropriate, if it was 
their mistaken supposition. And Jesus signifies his sense of the 
momentoQsness of the occasion by taking with him only the three, 
a selection reserved for the critical periods of his life. On the 
other hand, the explanation of Jesus' worils, which makes she iliil 
net die, but stteps mean that this was not an ordinary case of 
death, though really death ; but resembling sleep, since the child 
was to be raised, does not seem quite adequate. And Beyschlag's 
explanation is worthy of serious consideration. But it is purely an 
exegetical consideration. His general objection to miracles of 
resurrection is a question by itself, and the theory of miracles to 
which it belongs discredits many of Jesus' miracles without suffi- 
cient reason. He attributes the genuine cases to the immense 
influence of Jesus' personality on other men, with its reaction on 
the body, and of course excludes all miracles on nature, and of 
actual reanimation of a dead body. When once the soul and liody 
are finally severed, the possibility of reanimation ceases. Mean- 
time, it seems quite certain that the narratives themselves treat 
of raising the dead. 
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35. ip^oiTOi a-va toE dpjjtcrucnyiuyou — 

gogue's ruler's Iwuse. The Greek, says from Ihe synagogue ruler, 
but he was with Jesus, and they bring the message lo him. 

oTi ij Svyariip trov awiOavt ' Ti «n (TKL'AAtu toi- ii&aeTK.iXov ; — Iky 
daughter fias iiieil ; lohy treublesi thou the teacher Jurlher i ' 

36. 'Iijoqus jrapaitouiTat — Jesus having overheard, i.e. heard 
what was not addressed to him. 

Omit tv9iu>t Ijifote TopanoArai, Tiich. Tteg, WH. RV. x BDL A i, 18, 
40, J09, S2;, 271, mil. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. P«h. etc. TapBuouooi, 
instead of duOKfot, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. »(• «=» bL A une wj. Ut. Vet. 

fxavav iritTTcvc — In accordance with Ihe ordinary use of the 
present imp., this means, hold en to your faith, do not lose it? 

37. ^r" ovroij avvaioKovS^aai — LiteraQy, to eiecempaity wi& 
him. The ordinary construction is the dal, 

< BCL A one mi. 



ntrpoi-, K. 'Idituiffoir, K. 'laiawitv — The prominence here given to 
these three is repeated at the Transfiguration and in Gethsemane 
(9' m")- The reason for admitting only these in this case is the 
same which led him to enjoin secrecy in regard to his miracles 
generally, but which Is enhanced by the extraordinary nature of 
this miracle. His miracles generally earned him an undesireti 
notoriety, but this would startle even one accustomed to them, and 
would excite a furor among the people. Note on 1". 

3& Koi Ipjpvrai . . . kox Btiapu tfdfiv^oi' kcu kXoiovtik — arid 
they come . . . and he sees a croivd and persons weeping. 

IpX""-"', instead of (/.xfrai, he ^mrt.Tiich.Tfeg. WH. RV. * ABCDF4 
I, 33, some Mjj. Lit. Vcl. Vulg. Memph. Fnh. lal liefore iXaJoi^ai.Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. K ABCI.MU AH mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Syrr. 

dXaXo^oi^as — awj<7(«.f. is an onomatopoetic word, coming from 
dXaXd, a cry uttered originally by soldiers going into battle, but 
afterwards adapted to other cries expressing various feeling. 
Elsewhere, in the N.T., it is used only in i Cor. 13', to denote 
the clanging of a cymbal. It is used very appropriately of the 
monotonous wail of hired mourners. 

39. Ti BopvpiitrBt Kot xXaitTt; — IVAy do you make a tumult and 
vieepf Mt. also speaks of the crowd as Bopv^avptvay, and intro- 
duces avktfraa, fiute-ptayers. There was the exaggerated noise 
and ostentation of hired mourners. 
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THE DAUGEiTER OF JAIRUS 

oc iwi^ayiv, dWi Ka$tiiti. — the chil<l ,/iii not die, but 
sleefi. This may be said from the standpoint of Jesus, who 
knows thai she is to be raised, so turning her death into sleep. 
But see note at beginning of paragraph. 

Koi taTty^uiv avrmi ^ and they laughed him down. They under- 
stood him literally, and Lk, says that they knew the child lo be 
dead. 

4a dvrot 8J (M^oAui' vavTiK — but lu, having put out all. 



■ai TOW (i-tr auToD — and those with him, viz. Peter, James, and 
John. 

oiroii yjv TO iroiSiW — where the child was. 



41. TaXiSi, Koip. — Maiden, arise. ToAiAi is the Chaldaic 
*lf^, fem. of x;"?!;, a youth, kou/* is the Heb. imp. Pp, KoEfu 
of the TR. is the proper fem. form, xou/x is the masc. used as an 
interjection. The language of Jesus reproduced here is an indi- 
cation thai he spoke in Aramaic, the language of Palestine at the 
time. 

K 

To Kopaauni — Maiden} 

42. T^v yap irair Biu&ica — /ar she was tweh'e years old. This is 
introduced to explain the walking, nothing having been said about 
her age before, iiamjaav evOtn intrrdait fiucydkp — they were 
amazed im mediately with a great amassment.' 

tieii ifter ifirrvrat, Tiscb, (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. K BCL A 33, 
Mcmph. 

43. SifoTfiXaTo — he commanded.' tra fiijScis yvoi — that no one 
know. 

■>™-, in«e»d oiyrv. Tisch. Treg. WH. « BDL. 

Weiss contends that the words of Jesus, maiden, arise, do not 
mean that she is to awake from the sleep of death, but that the 

' In Ihe earliei wrilers. ihis word is used dispameinglv. belonging, as il does, 
only Id cnllnqubl spercli. I1 is a rare word in Il^e S.I.. and ils use here and in 
Ihe parallel acconnl. Ml. 9**, poinls in ihe s. 

' This IB a weakened sense of both nouF 
puning one oul of his lenMS. t>e5i'le himself, and il belongs )o later Greek. 
Ibe use of the dal. akin 10 ibe ace. at kindred signification, see Win. 39, a ' 

■ The nearesl approach to this meaning in earlier Greek is ta diitdi a 
mini. Tbis meaning belongs in the main lo Biblical Creek. 
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maiden already raised from the dead by the power of (lod, is to 
rise from her couch. But this is pure assumption, there being 
nothing in coramon linguistic usage to justify this distinction. 
And it leaves out of sight the plain fact that the words of Jesus on 
such occasions are the signal for the performance of the miracle. 
Weiss is theory-bound in his treatment of the miracles. 



REJECTION AT KAZARBTH 

VI. 1-6. Jesus visits Nazareth, and teaches in the syna- 
gogue. His countrymen express tlteir surprise at the wis- 
dom and power displayed by one so obscure in his origin, 
and Jesus is prevented by their unbelief from the usual 
exercise of his healing gifts. 

- And he went out thence. With these 
visit with the events of the preceding 
chap. 

Mt. places this visit after the parables, saying expressly that it 
was after he had ended these parables' (13'*^). Lk. tells us of a 
visit to Nazareth at the beginning of his ministry, 4"^, in which 
Jesus quotes the same parable as in this visit, of the prophet not 
without honor except in his own country. And the position in 
which he places this rejection at the beginning of the ministry in 
Galilee, and just before the record of the beginning of Jesus' resi- 
dence in Capernaum, seems to indicate a connection between 
these events in the author's mind. However, Lk. inserts in v.* 
a reference to works done in Capernaum, which is inconsistent 
with the place which he assigns to the visit, previous to the set- 
tlement in Capernaum. Mt. also notes the leaving Nazareth and 
settling in Capernaum, but places this present event after the par- 
ables. The accounts cannot be harmonized, except on the suppo- 
sition of a repetition of the visit to Nazareth, and his rejection 
there. It is easy enough to suppose that Jesus visited his family 
several times, and met this ungracious reception at the hands of 
his countrymen, but it is also quite evident that the Evangelists 
have got hold of one story, marked by the same details through- 
out, and have placed this one rejection in different parts of the 
Gospel. Two things are evident in regard to the chronological 
arrangement of the Gospels ; first, that the Evangelists intended 
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REJECTION AT NAZARETH 



to make siich an arrangement, and secondly, that their several 
arrangements do not always agree. 

rifi' jTBTpiSa aurov — -A/j cjiin country. Nazareth is the place 
meant, the residence of his family, and where he had lived him- 
self up to the beginning of his public ministry. 



ipxrr 



«m«, inslcad of %\9i* ramt. Tiich. Trcg. WH. RV. k BCLD 



2. T^(A,a.To Ittaatixv tv rg trvroyim. There was no regularly 
appointed person to pterform this office in the synagogue, but the 
opxtirvvayuiytK might select any one to read the lessons and to 
preach,' If any Rabbi was present, they would avail themselves 
of him for the purpose. Jesus used this opportunity as long as 
it was open to him, but he seems to have been denied the syna- 
gogue after a time. 

Kiu oi jToAAoi dxovovTts — atiti the many hearing him. 

Insert el before xeXXoi.Tisch. (Treg. war/.) WH. KV. mar^. BL I3, j8. 



The many means here the multitude, all except a few? 

no^cv TOVT41 raura ; — iVhence to this man these things T The 
demonstratives bring into sharp contrast the man and the things 
done by him ; this man of whom we know everything ami nothing 
great, ami these wonderful things. The same thing is repeated in 
the next clause, where rairtf replaces avrm in the Cril, text. They 
imply by their question, which is evidently contemptuous in its 
tone, that these things are unaccountable, and their inference is 
not creditable to him, as it might easily be, from such facts. 
They reason that anything legitimate of this kind would have shown 
itself in his early life, mii Sui^cit roiain'ai - . . yivoiitvai. With this 
reading, the question in this v. resolves itself into three, or rather 
two questions and an exclamation. The substitution of the parti- 
ciple yifo/uraL for the verb in the last part makes it an exclamation. 
The picture is of several groups of objectors, of which one throws 
out the sneer, " IVhente to this one these things f " another takes 
it up in the same tone, " And what is the wisdom given to this 
one f " and a third exclaims, "And such miracles done through his 
hands!" 

T»Srv. in*le«d of tirt^, «flet Sefcfffa, Tiich. Treg. WH. RV. h BCL A 
Memph. (must nii. Lat. Vet. Vulg. UK). Omit fri bcfncc nal iurdiuit 
M*«« ABC' EFGHLMSUV 4 l. 13. l8. 13, 69, ma. L»l. Vel. Vulg. Mcmph. 
7W»M«., instead of 7/«it«i, Trig. WH. RV. *' ■• BL 4 33, ma. L»l. 
Vet. Memph. 

3. o TtKTiav — the wood-worker. Mt. says 6 too TiKTovot uiot, — 
the son of the carpenter, 13", The word tcktiw, which is found in 
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the N.T. only in these two parallel passages, means any worker in 
wood, rarely in any other substance, o uios rqs Mopiis — tht son 
6/ Mary. The dropping ont of Joseph in the gospel narrative 
probably indicates his death before this time of Jesus' ministry. 
Kui dScXi^of — ami brother. On ihe nature of this relation, see on 
3". It should be added, in proof of the improbability that these 
dS<X.^t were anything else than brothers of Jesus, that Lk. i' 
speaks of Jesus as the first-born son. There is no mote baseless, 
nor for that matter, prejudiced theory, in the whole range of Bibli- 
cal study, than that which makes Jesus the only child of Mary. 



iffKai^mXifovro iv avT^~- they were made to stumble in htm, pre- 
vented from proper action by what they saw in him. On the 
meaning of the verb, see on 4", The prep, denotes the person 
in whom the slumbhng block is found. But its use in such a con- 
nection is unusual in Greek. And the repetition of the exact 
language in Mt. 13°" furnishes another item in the linguistic proof 
of the interdependence of Ihe Synoptical Gospels, 

4. Koi fXcyiv avrots o lijiTovs — And Jesus said to them. 

TTptx^TDjv — a prophet. The word means in classical Greek an 
interpreter of the gods, or of their oracles, and then in general, a 
seer. In the Biblical usage, it denotes an inspired teacher. 

truyytvtuaiv — kinsmen} 

aay-rtKSim, insleRd otrin^eirfffi, Tisch. Trfg, WH. B* D' EFGHLUV 
ik I, 3.5, 69, 124, 209, 262, 271, 346. Insert oih-oC after iiiiyfmSair,'Y\K'tt. 
Treg. WH. RV. BC* KLM* (4 iavToi) 18, 71. JiS, ajs, most mn. Lat. 
Vet. Vulg. Memph. Syrr. 

This proverb has various forms, among them the one stating the 
principle on which they are all based, being Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt. It applies exactly to the case of our Lord at Nazareth, 
where he was brought up, and in that early private life showed no 
signs of the supernatural powers of his public ministry. There is 
always some difference that separates public from private life, a 
man not being called upon for the same exercise of his powers in 
the one as in the other. And to the unthinking person, this is a 
defect, because it seems lo indicate something unreal, put on for 
the occasion, in the greatness of the man in whom it appears. 
And of course, if there is any real descent, the charge is true. 
the case of our Lord, there was only the difference that 
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naturally belongs to the diHerence of the two spheres. In the 
same way, a statesman does not continually air his wisdom in 
private, which may be a sign of his greatness. 

5. ovK iSiVoTo — he could not. Of course, this was a moral 
inability. Jesus required faith for the performance of his r 
cles, and that was wanting here; nay, there was a positive dis- 
belief, no mere doubt He found elsewhere a poor wavering 
faith, but not enough lack to hinder his work of physical healing, 
though it kept him out of men's souls. But here the general 
unbelief of the nation reached its climax, and prevented e 
one good that hb countrymen generally permitted him to do 
them. 

«i n^ i$ipaTrtinrc — except that he healed} ippiairroii — sick folk 
EV." 

6. l&av^aatr &a Tr\v a.irurT'\a.v avriv — }u manielled at their 
unbelief? 

iSai^astr, instead at iSai^l^i, Tisch. WH. i- BE*. 

Jesus' wonder was a part of his humanity. He had a wonder- 
ful intuitive knowledge of men, and his proverb shows that he 
traced this unbelief to its source ; he could account for it, that is 
to say : but it exceeded his expectations, and excited his wonder, 

wipirjyi Tos «iip« — A^ went round about the villages. Jesus 
had left Capernaum for a time, and being rebuffed at Nazareth, 
he does not return to the former place, but makes a tour of the 
villages about Nazareth. 



I 



MISSION OF THE TWELVE 

7-13. Jesus sends out the twehe to aid him in his more 
extended zvork. His instructions to them. 

Jesus is now engaged in one of those journeys through Galilee, 
in which he branches out from his more restricted work in the 
neighborhood of Capernaum, and instead of keeping the twelve 
with him after his ordinary custom, he sends them out in groups 
of two to help him in his work of proclaiming [he kingdom, and 
preaching repentance, and healing the sick. His instructions, 
which are evidently practical in their nature, not ascetic, nor 
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involving any important principle, are that they shr»iiH not encmn- 
ber themselves with any unnecessary outfit, iit>r spend their time 
in finding belter entertainment than that whi'.li first offers itself in 
any place that they enter. 

7. Kai TTpoaKoXtiTai row B>iS«a — This statement belongs imme- 
diately with the preceding rtpi^yt ra^ KiapuK kukAoi StSarrKuv. Evi- 
dently, this mission of the twelve is for the purposes of this wider 
work undertaken by him. In this going around from place to 
place, this attempt to cover more ground than usual, he calls in 
the aid of his disciples. TJpiaTo awotrriXXtw — Since the appoint- 
ment of the apostles, this is the first mention of such a general 
circuit as this, and hence this is designated as the beginning of 
Jesus' sending them forth. So Meyer and others. \A rrison treats 
it as an idiosyncrasy of Mark's, a part of his vivih-.-ss of style. 
And I am incUned to agree with him, that the ger>ei'J use of this 
verb in the Gospels is periphrastic and pecul^t, many of the 
cases not yielding to treatment. But it is no* t-',culiar to Mk., 
and this is a case in which there is evidently : i.rginning pointed 

8w) 8l» — fwif by two} iiaviriav r. irvi.^tiiiuv t£v ixa6apTuiv 

— an fkorify Oiler the uticlean spirit!. This is to Mk. the repre- 
sentative miracle, being mentioned by him frequently as if it were 
by itself, where it is evident that it must have been accompanied 
by other miracles. See i" 3'*, Tex. Crit. It was so accompanied 
in this case. See v." 

8. ti n^ ^p&ov ^oMv — This was to be the only addition to 
their home outfit, the only thing that they were to take for the 
road. Mt. and Lk. do not make this exception, but expressly 
include the stick among the prohibited things, /i^ apTov, /i^ irij^ac 

— na bread, no lualUt \,oi haversack). This order, adopted by 
Tisch. Treg, WH. RV. is the natural order. The words belong 
together, as do t-iiTjc and yaXKov. Tr^pav is a leather sack, haver- 
sack, used to carry provisions, fianjv is the girdle or belt, in 
which they carried money. xoAiior means bran, or copper, and 
secondarily, money of any kind. 

d^rsK ;ij) viipav, instead of rii/»r »ij} ipTav, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. N 
BCL A 3J, Memph. 

ft viroScScfitvovc — The participle is put in the ace. as if to agree 
with a preceding ace, with an inf. The command to wear san- 
dals seems superfluous, but it is really a part of the injimction 
against any luxury in their outfit, being contrasted with shoes pro- 
tecting the upper part of the feet as well as the soles. There is 
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no contraiiiction l)et»'een this ami [he command not lo buy san- 
dals for the journey, Mt. 10*, ihe latter being directed against the 
purchase of extra sandals over and above what they were wearing. 
But, while there is no contradiction, there is a difference ; they 
are two orders about this same matter of sandals. All that we 
can gather about it is, that Jesus gave some direction about san- 
dals in connection with the general direction for simplicity o( 
equipment, of which the several Gospels have preserved different 
accounts, fiij ivSvmfufit Si!o )(tTaiya^ — do not wear two tunics) 
Mt. and Lk. say that they were not to have or provide two tunics. 
But this forbids their wearing two, referring to a custom of dress 
belonging to persons of distinction, who wore two x""^va5. an 
inner anrl an outer. See Bib. Die, article Dress, and Die. of 
Antiij., article Tunica. In general, these directions are against 
luxury in their equipment, and also against their providing them- 
selves with what they could procure from the hospitality of others. 
Evidently, if they took no food and no money, this dependence 
on others would be their only resort. See Mt. 10'°. 

Treg. mBTg. WII. reid iwJiwaoflai, which is also the reading of Beia 
>nd Elievir. with It^ S II *. L Blid wime others read ttitiiaaai. Iiiiprab>- 
ble and uDSuppuiIeJ. 

10. Ikii . . . iKuBtv — there . . . thence. The firet of these 
refers to oiKiav in the preceding, and the second to oirov. They 
were to remain in the one house until they left the place. This 
injunction is directed evidently against a restless and dissatisfied 
changing from one house to another. They were to be satisfied 
with the hospitality offered ihem. See Lk. 10', 

U. S« £f TOKon liij Sc'fijriu, /iijSi ciKouVuirii' — With this reading, 
the subject changes in the second clause, so that it reads, " what- 
ever p/ace dees not receive you, and they do not hear you." 

Sf it riirn uJj a/£ijTO'. instead of &ro. tr ^t, 8/£um-ai, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. « BL A*" 13. 18, 69, IJ4, 346, Memph. Hard, ntarg. 

iKTimiaTt Tov x."^ — This was a symbolical act, signifying that 
the actor considered even the dust of the place as defiling. See 
Lk. 10". £is poyjTupioi' «uTOi« — for a testimony unto them, nol 
against them. It was lo testify to the men themselves what the 
act signifies, viz. that these heralds of the Kingdom of God shook 
off all association with them as defiling. The rest of the verse is 
to be omitted. It is evidently copied from Mt. 10", 

rify / lay uH/eyeu, to fitii of venc. Tisch, Tteg. 
S, must mis. Lat. Vet. Vulf;. 

lirect Id direct discourae. let Win. 63, II. a. The 
ucture by insertini; laiJ At. And Ihe chmge in 
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12. iK-^pn^av ira /itTavoaMFiv — /Aey made proclamation thai men 
should repent. On the meaning of the verbs, see on i*. Iva, with 
the subj. denotes the contents of their proclamation, the same as 
the inf., not its purpose. See Win. 44, 8, a} 

it^puia,, instead of hipotao; Tiaeh. Tteg. WH. RV. k BCDL A Pesh. 
IIiccl. marg. 

13. ^XtK^f JXai'y — they anointed with oil. This is the only 
place in the N .T., except Jaraes 5", in which anointing and healing 
arc mentioned together. Anointing was a frequent specilic, how- 
ever, in ordinary medical treatment, and this would suggest its use 
in the symbolism of supernatural healing, d^pwrrous — thi word 
occurs only four times in the N.T., and two of these, the only ones 
in ML, are this and v.* In this account of what the disciples 
did, we have the purpose of their mission, which is only implied 
in V.'. 

HBROD'S CONJECTTTRE 

14-16. Herod hairs of the miracles performed by the dis- 
ciples, ami explains them by the supposition that Jesus is 
John the Baptist, whom he lias beheaded, and wito has risen 
from the dead. 

Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of Galilee, from his residence at 
Tiberias on the southern shore of the lake, would not hear much 
of Jesus. Our Lord never went there himself, owing probably to 
the unsympathetic attitude of the court, and its corrupting influ- 
ence on the Jewish element of the population.' But it is possible 
that the disciples, in this more extenrlcd tour, had come near 
enough to attract the attention of Herod, who was usually careless 
of the religious, or even of the possible political aspects of Jesus' 
work. And the king, so called by courtesy, conscious stricken by 
his execution of John the Baptisi, thinks that these miracles of 
which he hears are the work of the resurrected prophet. 

14. i^KowTiv — the object of this verb is evidently the things just 
narrated, the work accomplished by the twelve, ^avtpav yap 
iyivtro TO ovojia ~ this explains the preceding statement, showing 
how the works of the disciples led to these conjectures of Herod 
and others in regard to Jesus himself. Jesus became known 

1 Morlson makcj a curious n 
ra«ns mifit, vrliile Ihe pm. si 
Greek by a change <it moods, m 
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through the works of his disciples, and hence Herod found it 
necessary to account for him in some way. 

The Herod who beheaded John was Herod Antipas, son of 
Herod the Great and Malthace, and in the partition of his father's 
kingdom, he was made tetrarch of GaHlee and Perasa.' 

Koi iKtytv 5ti "luicimjs ■ . . iyijyipTiu in vtKpiav — ami lu said 
thai John . . . has risen from the dead. 

Ral t\tyar. and Ihty saU.lxcg. marg-.WH.RV.marg. BD 6,171 msi. 
of L*t. Vet. Improbable, as it makes llerad take up a. common lumor, 
V.'*, whereas i[ is evident thai Ibis strange conjecture started with tbe 
king's conBciencc. <TifV(p7ai it rttpwr, insteaO of h nKp^r -liyipB^, Tlaeh. 
Treg. WH. RV. x BDL 4 a, Utl. Memph. Pesh. 

Herod's superstition and his guilty conscience raised this ghost 
to plague him. It has been suggested that Herod makes the state- 
ment in regard to John's resurrection in order to account for the 
difference between his natural life, in which he performed no mira- 
cles, and this report of wonderful works. But it seems doubtful 
if Herod went so curiously into the matter as this. Rather, he 
wishes to account for these phenomena, and he does it by attrib- 
uting them to a man who had proved himself so far above mortal 
man by his own resurrection, that any other wonders seemed 
natural for him. Ivtpyovaiv ai Swafi«« iv abrio — the powers work 
in him, are active in him. In conjunction with a verb like ivtpyov- 
Qiv, hvvofM'i returns to its proper meaning qI powers. 

15. 'AAA™ Si tAtyov — And others said. 



"HAiat — Referring to the expectation that Elijah would return 
to the earth before the great day of the Lord (Mai. 4*). on 
irpo^TTjs 10! (Is riov Trpo^yjrSiv — that it is a prophet Uke one of the 
prophets. The words do not express the idea that he was just a 
prophet, like one of the ordinary prophets, in distinction from the- 
great prophet Klijah, This would require the idea of ordinariness 
to be more definitely expressed. It is the likeness to the old 
prophets, rather than imlikeness to some special one of them, that 
is meant to be emphasized. We do not need to suppose that these 
different opinions were expressed by people in conversation with 
each other, which would lead us to dwell on the points of con- 
trast. But it is quite probable that they were isolated statements, 
uttered at dtfferenl times, and brought together here. 

Omit tiriU after rpo^ifrin. Tisch. Trcg. WH. RV. h BC* L A i, 38, 33. 
209. Omit jj, or. bcture 4i, Tisch. Tiefi. WH. BV. K ABCL D ma. LaL 

Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. 

1 On ibe genealogy o( Ihe Hetmlinn family, see Bit. Die. 
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16. 'Hpio5tfS iKiytv,*Ov iyut &tt€Kt^aXura — Herod said, John, 
■whom I lie headed. 

t\i-,it, iiBtead of eWer, TiBch. Treg. WH. RV. h BCL d 33, ore «i. 
L*t. Vet. Omit >ri before li', TUcb, Tieg. WH. RV, t> BOL I, 38, 33, 67, 
124, K»9. !-«"■ Syir- 

Herod's conjecture does stand in contrast with these othere, of 
which he has heard. 5c ("y" airtKn^^iaa — Herod dwells upon 
the thought, that this prophet who has now risen from the dead 
was beheaded by himself. Hence the relative clause, which con- 
tains this statement of the beheading, is placed first and tyia is 
expressed. 

'luawijf, ouTos ijyipOr^ — John, this one was raised} 

aWf. after oJroi.Tisch. Treg. WH, RV. «"*• BD[. 4 69, 

Lat. Vet. Vulg. (Mempt ■ " ' ' 

»ftcr *V/rfi|, Tisch. (Trcg.) WH, RV. 



106, 346, mis. Lat. Vet. Vulg. (Memph.). Omil ii: ntpSiy, frcin It. 

■'■ ■■' ■" ^ "■ - RV.-BLAjj.!- 



OUTOS ijyipBrj — this One was raised. The pronoun, v, 
necessary to the construction, is introduced in order I 
the solemn emphasis of the whole statement. Lit. 9'"' says that 
Herod was perplexed by the rejiort that John had risen from the 
dead, and said, "John I beheaded, but who is this?" exactly 
reversing the positions of Herod and of the other parties to this 
discussion in our account. 



IMPRISONMENT AND EXECUTION OF JOHN 

17-29. Mk. tells the story of Jo/iH's imprisonment and 
death at the hands of Herod, in order to explain Herod's 
allusion to his beheading of John. 

Mk. has alluded to the fate of the Baptist, and now proceeds to 
tell the story of it. Herod Antipas had been married to a daughter 
of Aretas. king of Arabia, but on a visit to Jenisalem he had become 
enamoured of Herodias, the wife of his disinherited brother, and 
herself a member of the Herodian family, and had contracted an 
adulterous marriage with her. Here is where Mk. takes up the 
story, with John's reproof of this adultery. It incensed Herodias 
especially, and though Herod imprisoned the brave prophet, he 
was so impressed with John's saintliness, and even a sort of super- 
stitious fear of him, that he protected him against his wife's fury. 

' riiis is ^1 case of [he noun lieing aliracied from ihe principal into the relative 
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FATE OF JOHN 



But Herodias, who was biding her time, look advantage of a birth- 
day feast given by Herod, and sent her daughter to dance before 
the king, and when the gratified king swore to give the girl any- 
thing she might ask, Herodias instructed her to ask for the head 
of John. The king was fairly trapped, and though sorely against 
his will, he sent a suldicr and beheaded John in prison. 

Philip, commonly known as Herod, was son of Herod the Great 
and Mariamne, the daughter of the high priest Simon, and was 
disinherited by his father, living as a private citizen in retirement. 
Secular history tells of only one Philip, the tetrarch of Gaulanitis 
and other districts E. of Galilee, and Volkmar and Holtzmann 
contend that the Evv. have confounded him with the disinherited 
brother, who was known only as Herod. Winer, Meyer, Weiss, 
and others answer that there may have been two Philips, as there 
were two Antipaters, especially as they were only half-brothers. 
Herodias was niece of both her husbands, being daughter of 
Arislobulus, another of Herod's sons. It was on the occasion of 
a feast given by Philip to his brothers at Jerusalem, that Antipas 
became enamoured of the beaulyof Herodias, and she of his power, 
and ihey began the intrigue which ended in their adulterous r 
riage. Antipas became involved in a war with Aretas, king of 
Arabia, his falher-in-law, on account of his desertion of his first 
wife for Herodias. The marital relations of the Herodian family 
were a most extraordinary mixture, though belonging to the gen- 
eral license of the age. This is one of the places where the Gospels 
bring us into contact with the Gentile worid, the Herodians being 
Genlile in their extraction and spirit, though nominally Jews in 
their religion, and the note of that Gentile worid was open v' 
and profligacy, while of the Jewish leaders it was hypocrisy. 

17-29. 17. AuTOT yap 'tip-iS^ —/i>r Herod himself. 
serves to keep up in Mk.'s account the emphasis which Herod 

had put on the eyiu, v.". ixparqai — mud} on nur^i' iya^r/iitv 

— for he had married her. This slates more particularly the 
connection between Heroiitas and the imprisonment of John, 
already denoted by h.a. 'Hpui£ujSa.. It is an independent statement 
of cause, usually introduced by yap.' But strictly, the causal 
conjunction is out of place, except in connection with John's 
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rebuke, of which it is the cause, and not of John's imprisonment. 
Properly, this is one of the steps leading up to the imprisonment, 
and would be denoted by a relative clause, ijc iyanna-tv. 

la 'EX«yt yap "luiamjt — /or John had sail/.' On ovk <it<m' 
o-« — 1/ is no/ lawful for thet. See Lev. i8" ao". But John 
would emphasize not so much llie departure from Jewish law, for 
which Herod had slight regard, but the broader ground of com- 
mon morals. 

19. ivCtyyi outiJj — AV. had a quarrel against him. But it is 
doubtful if the words had this meaning. It requires the eUipsis 
of rov xoXov to explain it, and it is unusual to leave so specific a 
word to be implied, though the use of toi' -jfoKov with the verb is 
quite frequent. On the other hand, it would be quite common to 
supply a word like tim voiV with the verb, and that would give us 
the meaning, she kept her eye {mind) on him. But the phrase, 
though quite natural, does not seem to occur. A third supposi- 
tion is, that the verb may be used, like the Latin iristo, intransi- 
tively, she followed him up, did not relax hostility against him. On 
the whole, this seems the best rendering. Thay.-Grm. Lex. tcoi 
^BiXtv ... HOI OVK ijSiVa™ — and wished . . . and could not. 
This representation, that Herodias was restrained from her ven- 
geance by Herod is not borne out by Mt., who says that Herod 
wished to put John to death, but feared the people (r4'}. Verse* 
says that he was grieved by Salome's demand, but this was evi- 
dently, in Mt.'s account, for the same reason, viz. that he feared 
the people. 

20. The statement of Mk. is thai John's righteousness made 
Herod afraid, and what John said both perplexed and delighted 
him, so that he preserved him. I^o^iZto — feared. The kind of 
fear that Herod had of John is shown by the superstitious idea 
that he had of John's resurrection. The prophet's righteousness 
and holiness made him seem, even to Herod's worldly sense, a 
man of God, and his fear therefore was of the God back of the 
righteous man. mu truvnTipv. avrov — and guarded him, viz. from 
the hostile intentions of Herodias. RV. kepi him safe? iroAAo 
^irripd — was niuch perplexed. The perplexity arose from the 
conflict between his fear of John and his entanglement with Hero- 
dias. Kai :jS('(us — The peculiarity of the Hebraistic use of ™i to 
tie together variously related statements is here curiously exem- 
plified.* The gladness with which Herod heard John is the trib- 
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which ihc moral sense, even in bad men, pays to the truth, 
lo boldness and freshness in the utterance of it. 



21. ^/it'pas tliHaipov — an o[<portune day, viz, for Herodias' pur- 
poses, Tot« -fiwtio>.% — on his birthday ftasl. This word is used 
in Greek for a service in commemoration of a dead friend, y.v - 
tfAm is the word for a birthday celebration.' ^t^iurofnv — gran- 
dees. A later Greek word. ;(iA(apx<>'f — ckiliarchs. If we render 
the word literally, it means commander of a thousand, and its 
equivalent in our military phraseology is colonel, roi* TrpiuTW? r. 
ruXtAiiio; — the first men of Galilee. His retainers, and especially 
his military officers, would be foreigners. These would be the 
men of the province. 

<, after i^tm, Tisct. Treg. WH. RV. n BCL 



I 



22. TTp Svyarpo^ avr^'i r. 'Hpiu&aSOT — the daughter of Herodias 
herself (K^.).' The intensive pronoun is used here because such 
dancing was an almost unprecedented thing for women of rank, 
or even respectability. It was mimetic and licentious, and per- 
formed by professionals, ^ptatv — // pleased, rather than she 
pleased. The latter would require the subject of the verb to be 
the noun of the preceding gen. abs., a quite unnecessary gram- 
matical irregularity. 

5^o.». insleaJ of uai i^rriffiji, Tlsch, Treg. WH. RV. K BC L 33,™)/. 
L«t. Vet. Memph. a^oC, instead of oi>rflt, after ei^arpii, WH. RV. 
marg. M BDL A ijS. This means Ihst il wu Hemd's daughlei Herodias, 
who perrunned the dance, and involves a curiooi historical error, But thit 
is no reason for rejecting a reading so well attested. Meyer anil 1'tsch. 
slight the evidence. Weiss and HulUuumn condemn it as an exegetical 
impossibility, »ince Herodias wilh the art. must be the Herodias of v.'*. 
Bui in spite of all this, the reading itself is not lo be lightly set aside. 

o Si ^aaOvas ttvn — and the king said. This reading is neces- 
sary with the change from the part, to the indicative in ijpcm'. 

hit ^laiKttn (Iirtr, instead of fUfi i p<ia.\i&t, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 



«BC' Li 



33- 



Kopaaiif — gifl- Sec on 5 . 

23. tufiocr*;' — he swore. This oath of Herod is the same that 
Ahasuerus made to Queen Esther, the ti-n ^lu'iron r. ^SomAnus piu, 
fy the half of my kingdom, being the exact language of the Sept. 
in the O.T. story (Esther s'^* 7'). 

St. Kai i^fKdovaa — And having gone out. 

■ See Win. a. 1 d. Thay.-Grm. Ltx. 

* Of Iki laid Nriodia!. AV , would lequire the art. before »inSn. 
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Kal, insteail of 'H II, Tisch. Trcg. \vri. RV. x lU. 4 33, Memph. 
alT^wnai,' instead of aJrijno^i, Tiach. Trcg. Wll. RV. K ABCIK;!. 4 18, 
33, 124, 346. PawTlismii, iiiblead of ^nxT-ioToO, Ti&ch. Trcg. \VH. RV. 
M BL A iS, Hard. 

25. tv6tfi /itra ottouB^s — immeiliakiy with haste. Evidently, 
this haste was lest the king's ardor should cool. She and her 
mother both knew that nothing but the king's oath would make 
him do a ihing so contrary to his own desires. This urgency is 
shown also in her request that it be done cfuur^s, /ori/iwifh. 
irtvati — a platter. The word charger used to translate it in the 
EV, is practically absolete in this sense. 

26. T(pi\inr<K ytvo/Mifw — the part, is used here concessively, 
though he was grieved, yet. hoi rots do^uiti/itraw — and those 
reclining at table. 

Omil avt — taith, in »i/Hi«itnti/«ini, rulining with Aim, Tistb. Tree. 
Wit. RV. BC*L442, Pesh. 



^(T^ai airrjv — 6> refuse her. The verb belongs to later Greek. 

27. iDTCKouAarofm — this is a Latin word, and means a scout, or 
secondarily, a member of the body-guard. 

<nrtimv\iTopa, initead of -Taipo, K ABL 11 I, 108, II4. 131, 157, Hard. 
marg. gri. 

iirtTaiiv ivtyKiu — Commanded him to bring. 

Mytsii, instead of/«x9fi«n, « A- ironf*/, Tisch. Trcg. Wll. RV. k EC 

28. Kai atrfKBaiv — And having gone out. 



jircKt^oXiiTtv — beheaded, a later Greek word. ^vXaicrj — prison. 
Josephiis tells us that John was beheaded in the castle of Maehte- 
nis, and as this was one of Herod's favorite resorts, it may well be 
that the feast, which was the occasion of the tragedy, took place 
there. And the whole story is framed on the supposition that the 
prison was near enough to the banquet hall to have the head 
brought immediately, Machaerus was a ridge a mile long, over- 
looking a deep ravine, at one end of which Herod had built a grc.it 
palace, while at the other end was the citadel in which John was 
confined. It was situated at the southern end of Peraea, and east 
of the northern end of the Dead Sea. Some have supptsed that 
Tiberias was the scene of both the feast and the execution, and 
others that the feast was there, anil the evecution at Machserus. 
But there does not seem to be any sufficient reason for setting 
aside Josephus' testimony about the beheading of John, and in that 
case the narrative favors the supposition that the feast was in the 




VL 28-30] RETURN OF THE TWELVE 

same place. It is a piece of poetic justice that Aretas, ihe fiitlier 
of HeroJ's rejected wife, made war upon his faithless suii-in-Uw, 
and defeated him, so that Herod was saved only by the interven- 
tion of the Roman Emperor. 

29, irruipi — means a /«//, or secondarily, somfthing fallen, 
and with viKpai, — -a corpse. But the omission of vtKpao in this 
sense belongs to the later Greek. Mt. 14'- adds to this the state- 
ment that the disciples of John came and told Jesus. 



RETURN OF THE TVPELVB. FEEDING OF THE FIVE 
THOUSAND 

30-44. Mk. now resumfs his ttarralive of Ike mission of 
the twelve with an account of their return, and of their 
report to Jesus. On their return, probably to Capernaum, 
they are so beset by the tnultitude that they have no leisure 
even to eal, and Jesus seeks retirement with them on the 
other side of the lake. But the multitudes see them and 
follow on foot around the head of the lake. Jesus alloivs 
his compassion to get the better of his original purpose, and 
begins to teach the crowd which he found gathered when he 
landed. It is already late when it is brought to his atten- 
tion by the apostles, that the multitude, in their eagerness 
to hear him, have failed to provide themselves with food. 
Whereupon, Jesus himself feeds them out of five loaves and 
two fishes which the disciples have brought for themselves- 

30. airdm-oX™ — it IS noticeable that the twelve, who are gener- 
ally called dbciples, are here given the name which describes their 
official work instead of their discipleship, and that the occasion, 
the only one in which the name is used in Mk., is one in which 
they were returning from that apostolic work, oaa tjrofipuv, k. oero 
i^akav — whatever they did, and whatever they taught} 

Omil KoJ. bolk, before Ihc first iffa.Tisch. Treg. \VH. RV. h BCDELV 
A t, zS, 33. loz, IJi, Latt. Memph. Pnh. etc. Tisch. omits lecam! &ra 
with K * C* I, 171, Latt. It is more in Mk.'s manner to reUin the too.. 







-And he says to them. 
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X^Yti. instead of ilwtr, laiJ, Tisch. Trcg. Wll. RV. « BCL A 33, etc. 
&.m.ira.itavlk.' inileiil of dniTatlnrft, TlBch. Treg, WU. RV. AHCM A 40, 
69, 108, 238, 346, 435, etc. 

31. J/Atw aiTot itar" JStov — you yourseh'es apart. The language 
is selected to emphasize as much as possible the privacy which 
Jesus wished to secure for them. tvKtupow — This verb belongs to 
the later dreelc. It means to have opporiunity or leisure for any- 
thing. As to the occasion of this departure, Ml. gives another 
account. According to him, Jesus took the disciples away to a 
solitary place across the lake when he heard the death of John the 
Baptist, Here, it is to give the disciples rest after their missionary 
journey, which it *as impossible for them to get with the multi- 
tudes crowding about them and preventing even their eating. 

rfmipiiw, instead of -niifaipovo. Tisch. Treg, WH. RV. « .\liEFGHLV 
FA, etc. 

32. Kfu. i.-irq>Sav — and they went away . The point of departure 
was probably Capernaum, as it was on the lake, and it would be 
the most likely place for a rendezvous after their journey, ti^ 
Iprjiiav Towov — Lk. says that they went to Bethsaida, meaning the 
city on the east side of the lake. But when he comes to tell the 
story of the feeding of the multilude, he also saj's that it was a 
desert place (Lk. 9'°"). 

33. Koi tl&iv aUTiiis wrayovTit. K, (yeouruv TtokXoi — atl/t they 

saw theta going, anii many knew (them). 

Omit oi txij". iht mulliludes, after fardvoprai cver>lhing except a few 
cursives. %iowJa; inilead of ^^t-wh'. Trrf;. Wll. B* D I. 118,209. 
Omit a^i», him, »fler *i««flf Trcg. WH. RV. Bl) I, 13, 28, 102. 118, 
131, 109. Vulg. Sul«lilule oi)ti>iJi, Tisch. k AKLMU All lno ma. Lat. 
Vel. Mcmph. Syrr. 

•K^^ — on foot. They went around the head of the lake, and 
crossed the river al some ford. (rwtSpa^ov — they ran together. 
The prep, describes the coming together of the crowd from the 
many starting- pi aces to the point for which they saw the boat 
heading, varnikBov aurow — outwent them. The verb means 
properly to go forward, to aiivanee, or with the gen. to go iefore 
another. This use with the ace, meaning to reach a place before 
another, belongs to later Greek. The rest of the verse is to be 
omitted. 

Omit Kal n^Xeo-' wpit atrif, Tiieh. Treg. WH. RV. k BL A 13. Vulg. 

Memph. 

34. xai i^iKSmv tJhtv iroXw oxXoi- — .ftnif having eome forth, he 
saw a great tnullitude. The part, refers to the disembarking 
from the boat. J., who is here parallel to the Synoptics for the 
only time between the account of the ministry of the Baptist and 
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FEEDING OF THE MULTIIUUE 



•he final coming to Jerusalem, says that Jesus spent some time in 
the mountain with his disciples before the multitude came to him. 

Oniil 6 'I.jj«Ci iftct cIS» Tisch. Tteg. WH. RV. k BL I, 20, 33, 69, loz, 
124, 209, one las. L«t Vet. Memph. a&rais, instead of airoli, after Ar' Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. n BDF 245. 253. «"■ Lat. Vet. Vulg. 

i(TirXay)(yiiT$T) — Aetii eompassion. 

fill tx'x^'^ Totfu'ra — fi^ is used here, instead of ouk, because it 
denotes Jesus' conception of the people, his thought about them. 
It is the fact, but the fact transferred to his mind.' This expres- 
sion is used also by Ml. 9", in the passage which leads up to the 
account of the appointment of the twelve, and the sending them 
forth to supply the lack. It seems as if this feeling of Jesus 
towards the muhitude had somehow impressed itself on the minds 
of the disciples especially at this period of his life, the period just 
preceding the close of the ministry in Galilee. The figure itself 
denotes the lack of spiritual guidance. Then, as always, there 
was no lack of official religious leadership, but the officials, priests 
and rabbis were blind leaders of the blind. Notice also the 
human quality of Jesus' action here. He seeks a quiet place to 
escape from the crowd for a time ; is defeated in his purpose by 
the multitude invading his retreat ; and he yields to their impor- 
tunity and to his own exacting pity. It is a distinctly human 
change of purpose, such as foreknowledge would have prevented, 
and as an attestation of his humanity it brings him blessedly near 
to us. 

35, (upoi TToXX^s 7(wj>itnjs — much time of day having passed. 
The only other instance in the N,T., in which tlpa is used to 
denote daytime is the parallel passage in Mt. 14''. See Thay,- 
Grm. Lex. 



Tiich. WH. marg. read yirtiiinit, i 



I latt hour, with « 



o! iia$rjTai auroij Iktyov — his diseiplts said. 

: say, TiKh. Treg. WH. RV. 1. BL d 



tprt/io^ tm-iv o Twrw — the place is desert; and so ihcrc is no place 
here for them to procure food. ^8^ apa jtoAAi} — already it is a 
late hour, and so there is short time for them to supply their wants. 
In their haste and eagerness to follow Jesus, they had neglected to 
bring anything with them, and in their absorption in his teaching, 
they had forgotten their ordinary wants. According to J. 6^ this 
conver^tion was started by Jesus. 

36. ayapaaoKrui iavToti ri itayioiriv — they "'ay buy for themselves 
somewhat to eat. The subj. is that of a deliberative question. 
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Omit A(rr»ut ader iy«piff-Mnr Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. k BL A 28, loz, 
nsi. IM. Vel. Mcmph. yip and 0*1: Ixovrm after ri are [u be omilled un 
sulnlani Lilly the same aulhorily. 

37. Sijmpiiov SuntoCTi'iuc — fu'ff humireti shillings' worth. The 
Revisers do a somewhat curious thing in translating this word 
penny, and then explaining in the margin that it means eight pence 
halfpennv {RV. Mt. 18"). The actual paying power was much 
greater than our shilling, as it represented a day's wages. The 
sum is evidently suggested here as their hasty guess at the amount 
required to purchase a frugal supply for the crowd. It would also J 
be a sum quite beyond their means, so that the question is meaoirl 
to imply the absurdity of the whole thing. This question is notf 
given in the other Synoptics, and in the fourth Gospel it takes tf 
form of a statement that what is absolutely a large sum is quUe4 
inadequate for even a small supply of so iiig a crowd. 

^uujuijuv avTots — give them. 

Iiiraiat, instead of Su»i», Tisch. x BD IJ, 33, 69, 124, aag". 346. 1 
l<ia»iur Tieg. WH. KV. AL ^ Latt. External evidence strongly favoal 
Siifuituf, inlernal slightly favors ddmoittw, owing to the change of mood, 1 
which makes lubj. an apparent emendation. 

38. vrayert, iSer* — go, See. 
Omit «i, ar-J, between iwiytrt and lltrt Tiich.Treg. WH. RV. ¥ 

1, 33, 102, 118, 240, 144, two mil. Lai. Vel. Memph. Peah. 

■oi yvovTK — and haz>iiig aseertaintil. The verb is used here J 
in its inchoative sense to ham, instead of to know. The EV, 
and when they knew, leaves out the process which the Greek 1 
expresses. 

39. avatXiBip/M — to recline} 
dMiXiBJ™., instead uf i™ic\(™i, WH. RV. k B * G 1, 13, 28, 69. 

av^Toaia tnj^iroo-ia — by parties. The reiwtition of the noua j 
to express the distributive idea is Hebraistic. The word itself 
means a drinking party, i.e. the entertainment, not the guests. I 
This present use belongs to the later Greek. iir\ rw x^"P¥ X'WV' J 
— on the green grass. TTiis is a characteristic touch given by Mk. J 
alone, with his eye for pictorial details, but it is more important 1 
than that to us ; for the grass is green in Palestine, especially in J 
this hot Jordan valley, only at the time of the Passover. And so, 1 
here is one intimation in the Synoptics of more than one year's 1 
ministry. And this is also the place where the fourth Gospel J 
inserts a passover between the first and the last. 
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TrpatnaL irpatnat, Kara if 

■mi they reclined in (regular eompani 
dreds, and H fifties. 
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t, 18. 



iriwirar, initod of ir4w4nr,Tisch.Tttg. V/U. RV. « liEF(;HMV A 
-° .ari. instead of dfi. before tuarir ind »in-*»o»To Tiach. Trefi- 
BD Memph. 



This descriptive word irpaaiai, garilen beds, gives an admirable 
picturesque touch. The disposition of the people in orderly 
groups was for the more convenient distribution of the food. 

41. ttAdyij<T( — he bUsseJ. This word in Greek means to praise, 
and only in Biblical Greek does it signify to invoke a blessing on a 
person or thing, copying from the Heb. use. 

Koi jtariitAao-( — afli/ he broke in pieces} Kai. J&i&ou to« ftaffrirai^ 
iya wapaTi$uiiriv aiiTOii — am/ gave to his disciples to set be/ore them. 



Oinil oftToS after >mB>|roii Tisch. Tteg. \VH. RV. M BL li 
mis. Lai. Vel, Memph. ira/ittrieria-ir, instead of ira>MiSulffi»| 
marg. WII. «* BLM * AH' 42, 6j. 122, 229, 251 **, 253. 



I'lsch. Treg. 



•Boai — to all. In this, anil the iravrts /j^oprauflijcrav, all were 
fil/til, and Soj&Ka Ko^tvav Ti\yipai(ui.Ta, fillings of twehe baskets, and 
finally the ir(i^uKicT;(i'AuH a.v%pi%,five thousand men alone, are enti- 
meraled the several things that point to the greatness of the 
miracle. 

48. i-vopTaaBriaav — they were' filled, or satiffied} KKafSttaxo. 
(-Tiw) &U&™ ito-^iVuiv irAijpii^Ta — fragments (or of fragments), 
fillings of twelfe baskets. K\^<rfutTa is put in an emphatic posi- 
tion, drawing attention to the quantity of fragments even. It is 
noticeable that Ka<^»w is used in all four accounts of this miracle, 
while in both accounts of the feeding of Ihe four thousand, inrvpiBt^ 
is used. There does not seem to be much difference, if any, 
between the kind of basket, and the identity of language in the 
Gospels in each account is the more remarkable. 

•Xdir^ra, instead of •Jiao^Tui-, Treg. m.irg. \VH. RV. BL i. iXarrwl- 
Tur M 13. 69, 124, 209, 346. laiilrt^r, instead of nofflwui, Tiach. Treg. 
morg. \VH. RV. M B I, 13, 69, 124, 209, 346. nXimwiUfTn, instead of 
■■Xit^ii,Tisth. Treg. WH. RV. « BL A 1, 13, 69, 114, 209. 346. 

44. -KtrraKiaxOwn af&pii — fii'e thousand men alnne. a.vh(^% is 
the Greek word for men, distinct from women and children. See 
Mt. 14". The whole number then was much greater. 

This is, with the exception of the raising of the dead, the most 
remarkable of all the miracles recounted in the Gospels, being the 
one in which secondary causes are out of the question, making it 
a purely creative act. a creation out of nothing. The rest of the 
provision did not come somehow out of the five loaves and two 
fishes, but was added to it by the mere creative word. All talk 



L 



' The prep, in composition dennic 
B breaking. See Ttiay.-Grm. t^x. 
» Properly f^t^k^iM, it used of Ihe 
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about acceleration of natural processes is mere talk, because there 
is here nothing to start from in such a process. Of course, this 
has led to all kinds of rationalizing. Paulus, and after him Holtz- 
mann, suppose that Jesus set the example of utilizing such provis- 
ions as they had, those who had sharing with those who had not. 
.And even Weiss, in order to preserve the historicity of the account 
in the face of an increasing skepticism ii) regard to so stupendous 
a miracle, admits the possibility of this explanation, only insisting 
that we have here a miracle of providence in bringing together 
such supplies even in a natural way, and that Jesus relied with 
serene confidence upon it. Schenkel explains it as a materializa- 
tion of Jesus' feeding of the multitude with spiritual food. But 
fortunately, we have here, as Weiss points outs, a concurrence of 
three eye witnesses, the Ix)gia of Mt., the oral testimony of Peter, 
and the witness of John being all represented in the several 
accounts, and there is no doubt whatever of the fact that they 
represent it as an actual feeding of the multitude with five loaves 
and two fishes, after which there remained twelve baskets of 
fragments. 



OUR LORD WALKS OU THE VTATER 

45-52. Immediately after the feeding of the vutltitiide, 
and probably owing to the excitement caused by that, Jems 
dismisses his disciples with some urgetuy to embark in tlie 
boat for Bethsaida on the west shore of the lake, while he 
himself dismisses the multitude. Having taken leave of 
them, Jesus goes up into the mountain in the neighborhood 
to pray. Meantime, the disciples were having a hard time 
with a contrary wind on the lake, and it was past three 
o'clock in the morning, when Jesus catne to them walking 
on the water. They thought that it was a ghost, but were 
reassured by his announcement of himself. With his coming, 
the wind ceased, and they were filed with an unreasonable 
amasement, not being prepared even by the miracle of feed- 
ing the multitude for this fresh wonder. 

45. fJflu! T]va.yKairt — immediately be compelled. This language 
expresses haste and urgency, for which, however, Mt. and Mk. 




give no reason. But the fourth Gospel stales a fact, which would 
certainly account for this urgency, telling us that the people were 
about to come and seue him to make him a king (J. 6"')- Accord- 
ing to this, Jesus knew that his disciples would side with the mul- 
titude in this design, and therefore dismisses them with this abrupt- 
ness and imperativeness. Br/Ba-aiSiv — Lk. 9'" tells us that this 
was the name of the place where the miracle was performed. 
There were two places of the name, one on each side of the lake. 
See Bii Die. tuw airrin dwoXvfi — w/ii/e he himself iHsmisses. The 
avTiK emphasizes the fact that Jesus himself, having forced his dis- 
ciples away, dismissed the multitude. It was an emergency in 
which he would trust no one but himself. 

■l«oX^<,msteadofiiT<iXv»D-'nsch.Treg.WH. RV.«BLi. E* K T z8, 

46. aroToiantw: alroU — /living lakftt Utive of /hem. The 
verb is not used in this sense in the earlier Greek writers, who 
said, instead, arrva^vrdux. to op<« — the moiintaiti, viz. in that 
place. TrpoatviaaBax — to fraw Mt. adds to this only the scene 
in Gethsemane as an occasion when Jesus retired to pray. This 
Gospel gives, besides these two, the occasion of his first day's 
work in Capernaum (ch. i*'). Lk. gives several others. The 
two mentioned in Mt. and the three of Mk. were crises in his 
life, two of them growing out of a sudden access of popularity, 
and the third out of the impending tragedy of his life. Prayer 
with Jesus was real, growing out of his human needs. 

47. o^i'as — evening} It was already evening (Mt.), or late 
(Mk.), or the decline of day (Lk.), when the question of feeding 
the multitude came up. That was, therefore, the early evening, 
from three to six o'clock, and this the late evening, from six o'clock 
til) night. 

48. iSiuv . . . tpxtrai — Anti seeing them . , . he comes . . . 
instead of he saw them . . , ami comes. 



pavai^oixivovi — tiiitresseil. This is one of the words in which 
the notion of trial or testing has run over into that of distress, 
since difficulty and hardship are so frequent forms of testing. The 
verb is formed from fiaaavoi, a touchstone. iXatvuv — literally, 
driving. But the word is used frequently of rowing or sailing a 
boat. TfrdpTTjy </>uAai<^i' — tAe fourth watch. The Jews at this 
time divided the night into four watches of three hours each, and 
this was therefore the last watch, from three to six o'clock. They 
had been having a hard lime therefore, having been, at a moderate 
estimate, some eight hours in rowing three miles, Cf. J. 6". 
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lirl TJJs OaXaairrjv — ffn Ike sea. It is one of ihc absurdities of 
rationalizing exegesis, that this has been made to mean on the 
shore of ihe sea, or in view of the obvious fact that the author 
cannot possibly have meant that, that the story, as it stands, is 
stipiiosed to have arisen from a mythical handling of so common- 
place an event as walking on the shore. The miracle is one of 
those, moreover, that cannot, in our present state of knowledge, 
\k explained away. Jesus' miracles of healing can, most of them, 
be attributed to his extraordinary influence over the minds of 
those healed, though it may be doubted if the exceptional cases, 
such as the raising of the dead and the healing at a distance, do 
not so give the law to ihe rest as to turn even this possibility into 
an improbability. But here is a miracle upon inanimate matter, 
overcoming the difference in specific gravity between water and 
the human body, so that the water will support Ihe heavier body. 
This miracle will yield to no rationalizing treatment, and in it, 
therefore, we are confronted with the problem of the miraculous 
without any alleviation. Nor does it yield any more to a legiti- 
mate historical criticism, which leaves our Lord's miracles un- 
touched, unless we accept it as an axiom of that criticism that the 
miraculous does not happen. And so it is with the problem of 
the miraculous as a fact, with which the life of our Lord con- 
fronts us. 

KQi ifiikt 7rap«XScri' oi'tou! — and hf purposeil to pass by them, or 
was on the point of passing by thtm. See Thay.-Grm. Lex. 
Would have passed by them, EV., would be expressed by the aor. 
ind. of jrapipxo/ii", with oil. This was what he was on the point 
of doing when he was interrupted by ti^eir cry. His purpose at 
the lime was that, and he waited for some demonstration on their 
part to change it. 

49. oTi tl>drr<urna iimv — that it is an apparition. The lack of 
substance, or material reality, is emphasi/.ed by the word. In the 
dark, they did not recognize Jesus, and they could attribute the 
appearance on the water to nothing solid. 

Dri^diTaaHri/ffrir, iastcador^iIrrairfUKlwtiiTisch.Wll. RV. kBLAjs. 
" 50. warTK yap airrov (JSav — for all saw him} 

(liar, instead nf (Mo>,TiBch. Tteg. WEI. H li. D And «<». of Lai. VcL 

h 8i tvfli's iKaktfjt — and he immediately spoke. 

I a*, inslfad of «ol. Tiwh. Treg. mors. \VH. RV. K BL A 33, one ms. 
Lat. Vet. Ntcmph. tMin, instead .if tiSt<M, Tiscli. Treg. WH. RV. K BL A. 

("yii tijit — / am it, where we say, it is I. The language of 
Jesus is reported in the same words by all the evangelists, except 
that J. omits Aiprtirc 

' On \\\a use o[ liic vowel ol \ht Cm aot. in Ihc sec. aoi.. soi.' \Vm. 13. 1 a. 




51. Kol ivifii) . . . tli T. jrXoiDi- — and he went tip . . . into the 
boat. J. says, 6", thai they purposed receiving him into the boat, 
but were prevented by the twal's immediate arrival at the land. 
tKojcaaiv o avt^LOi — the wind abated. This is evidently to be taken 
as a pari of the miracle, as it is connected immediately with his 
coming to them. 

■at Aiiiv tv fawois kiiinavia — and they were exceedingly amated^ 
in themselves. Their amazement was inward ; they kept it to 
themselves. 

Omit /( wtpiaanS, itjvnit mraiurt (Treg-) Vfll- RV. M BL A l.zS, los, 

Pc»h. Omit tai ^ffoJ^fSf, and ■wamltrid, TLach. Treg. (Treg. marg.) Wll. 

KV. M BL A I, aS, loz, iig, Z09, nii. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 

32. (iTi TMi apTovi — this does not denote, as in RV., the object 
of the verb, concerning the limves, but the ground of understand- 
ing, on the ground of the {miracle of the) loaves. The miracle of 
the loaves and fishes should have led to an understanding of the 
present miracles, but it did not have this etfect.' aXX' tjv avrutv 7 
KapVa jTorupni/ioTj — hut their heart was hardened. This hardness 
of heart is something quite different from our use of the same 
words, denoting bluntetl feelings and moral sensibilities. The 
Biblical KopSttt denotes the general inner man, and here especially 
the mind, which is represented as so calloused as to be incapable 
of receiving mental impressions. 

JW flK, instead of ^r i^p. TiEch. Treg. \VH. kV. h BLM» S i xx, 

Mcmph. llflttl. m.irg. 



JUBVB CROSSES THE LAKE AOAIN TO QENNESARET, 
AND MEETS AN IMPORTUNATE AND ENTHUSI- 
ASTIC MULTITUDE WHEREVER HE GOES 

53-56. ()n llitir ntiim to lite western side. Jesiis and his 
disciples land in the district of Gcnnesaret, and are no sooner 
landed, than the people recognise them, and there is a popu- 
lar uprising throughout the region. Those who first recog- 
nise him spread the report from village to village, and 
tvherever Jesus goes, they bring their sick to him, and beg 
that they may as much as touch the hem of his garment as 
he passes. And as many as touched were healed. 

S3. «iri T^i- y^v ^Xtfav «w r«viTj(rap<r — th(y came upon the land 
b> Gennesaret. tlennesaret was a fertile plain on the west side 
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of the lake, about three miles long and a mile wide, lying just 
south of Capernaum. See Bi^. Dk. This landing place was 
several miles south of Bethsaida, for which ihey had started origi- 
nally, showing how much they had been driven out of their course. 
rpotriopfiiaOricrai/ — f/iey moored, 

Baptr, Tiich. Treg. 

55. TTtpitSpa/iov qKt]V t^ X"P"*' ^KnViji') itai ^pfavTO — they ran 
about all that country, and began. 

TepiiSpauiir . . . xal, inaleaij uf irtiuZpauirTti, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. M 
BL & I, 13, 3J, 69, Memph. Pesh. Omil ttti in clause 9tsv tftraM* Sri tai 
hrri, TiKh. (Tteg.) WH. KV. k BL 4 102, P«h. 

icpajSarriKs — /•a/lets.' 

56. Kui oirou av turtnopiotro cEs kibiuk j/ 
— and wherei'cr he entered into villages, 
hamlets. 



t irdXcit Tj lU iypavf ' 
- into cities, or into 



riX(.i anc] d>poiii, Tisch, Trcg. WH. RV, M BDFL A 
I, Lat. Vet. Vulg. llatcl. irWitay. instead of trieovr, Tiich. Treg. 
WH.nBLA, flV'^e.inM'ad -Jf '?"■•"». Tiich.TreB.\VH.KV.n BDPL 
A I, 13. 28, 33, 69. 124, 346, 

Kpoo-irtSoii — Ike fringe or /aw?/ appended to the hem of the 
outer garment, which served to remind Jews of the Law. But 
probably this ceremonial use is not in mind here, and it means 
just the edge of the garment, as if that slightest touch would be 
healing. J. gives a different account of what followed the storm 
on the lake, \'\i. that he landed at Capernaum, and delivered the 
discourse on the bread of life in the synagogue (J. 6''). 



DISPnTB WITH THE FHARISEEB ABOUT EATINa 
WITH UNWASHED HANDS 

VII. 1-23. Certain Scribes and Pharisees from Jerusalem, ' 
seeing the clisciplcs eating with univashed hands, complai 
of the violation of tradition. j^esiis denies the force of 
tradition, and the possibility of material defilement of the 
spirit. 

This dispute is occasioned by the disregard of the disciples for 
the ceremonial law about eating with unwashed hands. But the 
Pharisees, who make the attack, signalize it by complaining of 
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this unconventional act as a violation of the tradition of the 
fathers. And Jesus' answer is at first directed towards this feature 
of their complaint. It is a case, he says, of the commandments 
of men versus the commandments of God, of tradition against 
law. They even set aside the law of God, in order to keep their 
tradition. But then, taking up the more immediate question of 
unwashed hands, Jesus strikes at the root not only of traditional- 
ism, but of ceremonialism, saying that it was not what a man took 
into his stomach, but what came out of his heart, that defiled him. 
And this, Mk. says, had the efTect of cleansing all foods. And of 
course, as the distinction between clean and unclean belonged 
not to tradition, but to the written law, this made a breach in the 
law itself. It released men from the obligation of a part of the 
law said to have been given by God to Moses. And it affirmed 
the distinction between outward and inward in religion. It was 
no wonder that Jesus" fate hastened to its end, and that the next 
record of him marks practically the end of his Galilean ministry. 

1. trvvayovrai xpM airrov ol 9aptaaioi — /Aer^ gather together to 
him the Pharisees} The distinction made between the Pharisees 
and eertain of the Scribes would seem to mean that the Scribes 
were not so well represented. 

This renewed activity of the Scribes and Pharisees against 
Jesus is another indication that there was a Passover at some time 
just before this, at which either the presence of Jesus himself, or 
the reports brought from Galilee, drew fresh attention to him. It 
would not be enough of itself, but it adds to the strength of other 
indications of the same thing. See on 6*. 

2. KOI iSovrCf Tivat riu;' ^Btftwi avrov on Noirats yt^i, toer {(my 
l*tirTo*s, totfibvo-iv TOW ^r«iN — omit ifiip^lrnvTo — with this omis- 
sion it reads, they gather to him, having come from Jerusalem, and 
having seen that eertain of his disciples are eating with eommon 
hands, that is, unwashed. 

»7-t . . . iaBiavnk*, injtead of iaeiamt, Tisch. Treg. RV. H BL A 33 
(Memph. Peih.). Omit /W^f""*, found faull, Ti»ch. Treg. WH. RV. * 
ABEGHLVX Fa one i»i. Lai. Vtl. Msmph. 

KOtvais — literally, common. In the Greek, it denotes simply 
what is common to several people, as common property. It is 
only in later Greek, that it comes to denote what is ordinary, or 
vulgar, or profane, as distinguished from select or sacred things. 
Under this general head, it comes to mean ceremonially unclean. 



1 .-irt galhtrtd,9.\/.,iiou\i require the perf. pass. This is Ihe h is Wrigal present. 
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The Pharisees did not seek by these washings to remove dirt, but 
the defilement produced by contact with profane things, 

3. *iip«rauK Kui jravrts oi 'louSatot — The Pharisees and all (he 
Jews. This custom had become general among the Jews, though 
it originated with the Pharisees, iruyii-g — this means wi/h Ihe fist. 
But the awkwardness of the process has led to doubt from the 
very first, whether this is the meaning intended. But the doubt 
has not led to the substitution of any justifiable alternative ren- 
dering. The meanings, up to the wrist, or elbmti, RV. marg, are 
both linguistically and grammatically disallowed. With a fist full 
of water needs too much read between the lines, and, besides, the 
word denotes the closed fist. Finally, frequently, or diligently, 
RV., was probably taken iu the first instance, in the Lat. Vet. and 
Syrr., from the reading truKva. The supposition that wryfi^ had 
come to have this figurative meaning, seems forced, and besides, 
there is no warrant for it in actual usage, Edersheim quotes fronj 
the Jewish ordinance the provision that the hands should be held 
up in order that the water might run down to the wrist, and says 
that the provision that washing should be performed with the fist 
is not found in the Jewish law. This is, of course, a serious con- 
sideration, but does not seem to compare in importance with the 
other faci, that the Greek word does not mean this, nor the Greek 
case. The custom was not necessarily a part of the law, and 
may have been merely a usage arising from a desire for scrupulous 
observance. The very fact that the reading iruy^n occasions this 
difficulty, makes the strong external evidence for that reading 
Still more convincing, and with this reading the only translation 
possible seems to be with the fist. 

»«.pi, Tisch. » mJi. Lai. Vet. Vulg, Syrr. 

T^v trapohoaiv ~ the tradition. It is the Greek etymological 
equivalent of tradition, and denotes what is passed along from 
one to another, and among the Jews, the body of Rabbinical 
interpretation of the written law, preserved by oral transmission 
from one generation to another. The word occurs in the Gos- 
pels only in this account and in the parallel passage in Mt. In 
attacking this, Jesus was assailing the very citadel of the Judaism 
of his time.' 

T(u» vpttT^vTipiav — the elders. The word is used here in the 
sense of fathers, or ancestors. 

4. iav fii] ^au-rtiTcuvnu — unless they bathe, Amer. Rev. The 
contrast between this and the preceding case is indicated by the 
Ajto dyopaf, from the market place. These words are put first, in 
order to indicate that this is a special case, inasmuch as in the 
market place they would contract special defilement, owing to its 

1 S« SthQfcr, A", /.g. II. I. 35, un Scribism. 




being a place of public resort, where they would meet all sorts 
and conditions of men. This case would require special treat- 
ment, denoted by the difference between viilnomu. r. x"P^^i ^nd 
jSitirTtirsiKriu, /Aey wash their hands, and tliey wash Ihtmseh'ts all 
over. This case required the washing of the whole body. For 
instances of such washings, see Lev. 14** jg^.a-Mo. 11. li.iiiii.b.b 
j5<. ».« jjn_ Moreover, Kdersheim says thai immersion of the 
things washed was the Jewish ritual provided in such cases. 
Dr. Morison contends that sprinkling was the ritual method pro- 
vided in such cases, and attempts to overthrow the plain meaning 
of the word by the supposed custom. But he does not prove the 
custom, only the supposed impossibiUly of wholesale bathing. 
Moreover, the contrast would be a very lame one in that case, 
since the custom required careful washing of the hands, and so an 
actual removal of defilement, but in the case of extreme defile- 
ment, only a sprinkling of the body for form's sake is supposed. 
And his argument, that words constantly undergo such changes, 
amounts to nothing, as it is unaccompanied by proof that this 
word has gone through the process of change. 



irapiXafim — the counterpart of mipaSwrtv, denoting the process 
of receiving a thing by transmission, as the latter does its giving. 
vOTTini-v K. iarriav k. jfoXKimv — ^u/>s, atiii woo Jen vtsifls, and 
brazen vessfls. k. icXivSi'. — and of beds, is omitted.' Edersheira 
shows that the Jewish ordinance required immersions, ^wruniaw, 
of these vessels. 



Onii 



., Tisch. Wll. RV. «. EL 4 102, Memph. 



5. Kui iV<p<i)riinriii — and they question, ir^pcirarowriv — walk; 
the figurative use of this word to denote manner of life, conduct, 
is Hebraistic. 



309, mis. Lat. Vet. Memph. 



loilh unelean hands. 

Tisch.TrcE. \VH. RV. 1 



I, 33. "8, 



\ 



6. KoXw; -well: /.^., in this case, fru/y. rmv vmntpiric — fhc 
hypocrites. This is the only passage in Mk. in which this word 
occurs. It means properly a play-actor, and hence a person who 
is playing a part in life, whose real character is not represented 
by what men see. This secondary meaning belongs to Biblical 
Greek. 

' AV. laiUi I 
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Oniii irtupiedt, aiirnvring, at ihc beginning of Ihis verse, Tisch, Tteg. 
Wll. UV. -< ISl. i 3J, loa, Mcmph. Tesh. Omit 5ri before .nXui. Tisch. 
(Tteg.) WH. K BL A 33, lOi, most msi. Ul. VcL Vulg. Peih. ^Tpo^jjrHi. 
»«, instead of irp«^i}r«w«, Tisch. Tteg. WH. RV. K B'DI. 4 I, 13,33, 
124. 346. 

MS yiypaTTTox oTi o Aoot ourot — literally, as it has been wrilten, 
that this people. 

Inseit fni before A Xoii.Tiseh. WH, h BL Pesh. 

This quotation is from Is. 29" and conforms for the most part 
to the LXX., which reads "Byyijti /ux o Aaot oEtos «v t^ aroiuiin 
avTin>, KOI Jv reus ;i[C[A.c(7(v avrinj rt/iuxri ^, ^ S< xafiSia aiiruif n'o^pui 
i-TrlTiy, itr c/ioC ; ^riji- Si tri^ovral fit StSaOKOiTts ivroK/uxTa av$piawiav 
K. St&uricaAuis — This people ilraws near to me with its mouth, anil 
with their lips they honor me, but their heart is far from me. 
But in vain they honor me, teaching commandments anil teach- 
ings of men. The Heb. is translated in the RV., Forasmuch as 
this people draw nigh to me, and with their mouth and with their 
iips do honor me, but have retnin'ed their heart far from me, and 
their fear of me is a commandment of men which hath been taught 
them. The principal difference is in this last clatise, which in the 
original charges them with fearing God only in obedience to a 
human commandment ; while in our passage and in the LXX„ it 
states the vanity of their worship, owing to their substitution of 
human commands for the Divine law. It is this misquoted part 
which makes the point of the quotation, and it is the misquotation 
which makes it available, 

7. &SaiTKoi'm — the part, gives the reason for the vanity or use- 
lessness of their worship, and may be translated, while teaching. 
itSoiTKaAuii — is in apposition with (VroAfiara, and may be trans- 
lated for teachings. ivraXfuxTa. ocff/nuT«ic' — commandments of 
men. These two words contain the gist of the charge, and it 
is this inculcation of human teachings for the Divine law that is 
developed in what follows. 

8. 'k^ivxt.% TTiv lyrakTjv toB 0to£ — Leaving the commandment 
of God. 

Omil ii.f, iftcr i^^rrti, Tisch. Tteg. WH. RV. H DL A* 102, 124, 
MciDph. 

This statement, that the Scribes and Pharisees leave Divine 
commands for human, is a singular comment on their attempt to 
build a hedge about the Law, The oral tradition was intended 
by them to be an exposition of the Law, and especially of the 
application of its precepts to life. They devised it so that men 
should not by ignorance and misundersUinding come short of the 
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righteousness prescribed in the Law, Bill, in the first place, their 
method of interpretation was fitted to bring out anything except 
the real meaning of the Scripture, being to the last degree fanciful 
and arbitrary ; and then in the second place, they proceeded to 
make this interpretation authoritative, so that really a human word 
got to be substituted for the Divine in most cases. Their mistake 
does not stand by itself ; it has been repeated in every age. Every- 
where, the same fatality attends authoritative exposition, nay, is 
involved in its very nature. The human exposition gets substi- 
tuted for the Divine word, and so the worship of man becomes 
vain. 



9. KoXius a$tTt!Ti' — well lio you set aside. miAius is used here 
ironically, like our word bravely. 

la For quotations, see Ex. lo'^ and 21". ftirarui TeXdn-ariu — 
let him surely die (RV, mar);.), a rendering of the Heb. inf. abs. 
which simply intensifies the meaning of the verb. This last com- 
mand, affixing the capital penalty to the sin of reviling parents, is 
adduced by our Lord to show how seriously the Law takes this fifth 
commandment. 

11. With the omission of koj., and, at the beginning of v.", the 
two verses belong together, and read, But you say, " If a man say 
to his father or his mother, ' Anything in which you may be profited 
hy me is Corban {that is, an offering),'" you no longer permit him 
to do anything for his father or his mother? 



L 



Kop/iar is the Hebrew word for an offering. It is the predicate, 
having the antecedent of the relative for its subj. The meaning 
is, that a man had only to pronounce this word over anything, 
setting it aside to a Divine use, in order to escape the obligation 
of giving it for the relief or comfort of his parents. Even when 
said in good faith, this contravenes the Divine I,aw, since the duty 
to the parent takes precedence of the obligation to make offer- 
ings. The choice in such cases is not between God and man, but 
between two ways of serving God, the one formal and the other 
real. Offerings belong to the formal side of worship, whereas God 
is really served and worshipped in our human duties and affections. 
Bui it was not necessary that the banning should be carried out 
on its positive side. The word having once been uttered, the 
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man was freed from the human obligation, but needed not to 
make the offering. Nay, he was positively forbidden to use liic 
article any longer fur the human purpose with reference to which 
the Korban had been uttered. The regulation was not invented 
for this purpose, but was intended to emphasi/e the sacredness of 
a thing once set apart, even by a thoughtless word, to Divine uses. 
But it failed, as the uninspired mind generally does, to define 
Divine uses, and left out what was of real importance, while em- 
phasizing and retaining the unimportant. 

Omil aiiroC >r(c[ ■■aj-pl, TUch. Treg. WH. n BDI. i 2S, 69, 240, 144, 
245, 346, msi. Lat. Vet. Omil a^ov after ui^p' n BUL I, 13, zS, 56, 69, 
14P, 244, 346, Ijitt. 

13. oKvpmivTf^ — invalidating is an exact translation of the 
Greek word, which means to deprive a thing of its strength. 
irapaSo<rci i/wui" ^ jraptStuxart — the trailition which ynu hatiiitd 
down. It is impossible to render into Knglish the paronomasia 
here. The verb describes the handing along from one generation 
to another which consiituies tradition, jropo/iioui — nearh like} 

14. vpoaKaXtaofianK iraXw rtiv ox^ov — /iai'lHg tailed Up the 

crowd again. It seems that the previous conference has been 
held with the Scribes and Pharisees alone. But Jesus wishes 
what he says now about the tnatter to be heard by the people. It 
is a matter, not of private conference or debate, but of the utmost 
importance for the popular understanding of true religion. 



'KKoiaari fiov iravTK «. <ru«r( — This is no formal introduc- 
tion, but calls on his hearers to lend him not only their ears, but 
their understandings, in view of the special importance of what 
follows. He may well do so, since what he says abrogates the 
distinction between clean and unclean, which forms so essential a 
part not only of tradition, but also of the Levitical part of the Law 
itself. 

dieiffoTt. instead of iKiiirt. Tisch. Treg. WH. BDHL. airrri? instead 

offfwW.T«.Tiseh. TrcE.WH. BHI. A 138. 

Ov&iv Irrtlv iiuStv tov dvflpiuTrou (itnTOpn'o/ievoi- (is avrov. SiVa- 
Tni Kwvwrai avrov — Thire is nothing outside the Man entering into 
him, which can defile him. The reason that Jesus gives for this 
statement shows that he meant to make the distinction between 
outward and inward in the sense of material and spiritual. The 
things from outside cannot defile, because they enter the belly, and 

"Thiswoid.iv 

' This form, se 

ue appropriatG (c 
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not the heart, while those from within ate evil thoughts of M 
kinds. This has nothing to do, therefore, with the question, 
whether, among spiritual things, it is only those from within the 
man himself that can hurt him. Inwardness in this sense belongs 
to things within the man himself and within others, and externality 
is to be taken in the same sense. iXXa. to. Ik tov avOpunrov tKiro- 
pcvofitvd irrn Ta Kotvovvra to,' arSpiinrov— fiut the things coming 
out 0/ the man are the things which defile the man. The repeti- 
tion of the noun man, instead of using the pronoun, which here 
amounts to inelegance, is quite in Mk.'s manner. 

It roi i.»6piliiiav itrtpmiiura. coming out from Ikt man, instead of 
U-^^pfviw dF- airai. coming out of :4f«,TiSch. Trcg. WH. KV. k BDL i 
33, Latl. Memph. Omit <«i>o, thou. Tiich. (Treg.J WH. k liL A loj, 
Memph . 

Vene" is omitted by Tisch. WH. RV. (bracketed by Treg.) h BL i 
38, loz, Memph. 

17. rqv TrapnjSoX^v — the parable {riddle). From the use of 
this word to represent the Heb. word b'^^, it loses sometimes its 
proper sense of similitude, and comes to be used of any sententious 
saying, or apothegm, in which the meaning is partly veiled by the 
brevity, but especially by the material and outward form of the 
saying. Here, entering from the outside, and coming out, are used 
to express the contrasted ideas of material and spiritual, and what 
the saying gains in pungency and suggestiveness it loses in exact- 
ness. Hence it is called a impafioXij. 



IB. Kot iftw — K'u too, as well as the multitude. Jesus' saying 
was a riddle to them, not only because of the concrete form of 
statement, but also because of its intrinsic spirituality. They had 
been trained in Judaism, in which the distinction between clean 
and unclean is ingrained, and could not understand a statement 
abrogating this. Il was all a riddle to them. 

JTO* TO (fudcv . . . oi Ruvarai . notfilHrat — nothing outside can 
defile} 

19. This verse gives the reason why outward things cannot 
defile. They do not enter the inner man, the Kaptia, but the 
KoUia, tielly, belonging to the outward man, and are passed out 
into the a^eSpwr, the prii-y? 

milbapltfay rarra Ta PputpaTa — RV. This he said, mating all 
things dean. The part, agrees with the subj. of Aryu, he says 

rverylking iiuiitot. Is ihe jnetad, Hebiew [orm of Ihe universal 

... , Ihe broad. Scnplural sense of Ike amer man. i^,- 
tpmt* II B bailMrous woid. prohabl)' ol Macedonian oiig>n, Ihe proper Greek 
equiralenl lieing Ma)«(. 
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(v."). That is, the result of this statement of Jesus was to abro- 
gate the distinction between dean and uni.lean in articles of food. 
The use of quotation marks would show this connection as follows : 
He says to them, " Are ye so without understaniiing also f Do re 
not perceive that nothing which enters into the man from without 
can defile him ; because it does not enter into the heart, but into 
the belly, and goes out into the privy" so making all foods clean. 

With the reading iia0iif>lf))>, Che part, agrees with the preceding itite- 
menti that is, the goine out into the privy puri lies the food, as that receive* 
the refiue parM which have been eliminated in the process of digesliun. 
With the maK., it i> pusijble to connect it with t^ifSin., but the anacolu- 
thon involved ia rather large-siied and imprulable, ai only a single word 
leparates the noun from its unruly adjunct. The only probsble connection 
ia with the subject of \^« (v.'"), 

.oBu/iifur. instead of Mflv'!*'. Tisch. Trcg. WH. RV. w ABEFGHLSX 
4 1, 13, 28,69, 124. 

aa TO U T. iySpaiwov iKropcvofLOi, «K(ico Koii^ — what cometh 
out of the man, that defileth the man. Coming out is used here to 
denote the spiritual, as entering in is to denote the material. 
Spiritual things can defile the man, and these only, not such 
material articles as food. And of course, this means that the real 
man is the spiritual part, and that defilement of the physical part 
does not extend to the spiritual part, which constitutes the real 
man. That can be reached only by spiritual things akin to itself. 
This principle, that spiritual and spiritual go together, and that 
the material cannot penetrate the spiritual, which is impervious to 
it, is needed in the interpretation of Christianity, as well as in the 
reform of Judaism. 

31. oi hiaXoyuTiuA — The article denotes the class of things col- 
lectively, whereas the anarthrous noun denotes them individually. 
This is ihe general term, under which the things that follow are 
speci Real ions. The noun denotes the kind of thought which 
weighs, calculates, and deliberates. It is used here of designs or 
purposes. It is in accordance with our lord's whole course of 
thought here, that he designates the evil as residing rather in the 
thought than in the outward act. The order of the first four 
specifications is as follows ; vopvdai, Kkomu, i^onn, lunxcuii, forni- 
cations, thefts, murders, adulteries. The arrangement of the 1 R. 
is an attempt at a more studied order, bringing together things 
that are alike. The only principle of arrangement in Mk.'s 
enumeration is the distinction between these grosser, more out- 
ward forms of sin, and the more subtle, inward manifestations 
which follow in v.".' 



o denote Ihe farms or manifeila- 
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22. TTonjpMit — In general, this is a generic term for evil Where 
it is used specifically, as here, it probably denotes malice as a dis- 
tinct form of evil. SoXot — ifeeeit does not convey the flavor of 
this word, which, starting from the idea of iait, comes lo denote 
any tri<k, and abstractly, trickery, cunning, craft, aaikyfia — 
Here also, the EV. iasciviousness, fails to convey the meaning. 
'I'lie word denotes in a general way the absence of self-restraint, 
unbridled passion, or cruelty, and the like. Liccmc, or wantonness, 
may be used to translate it. oi^0uA/xof worijpot — an evil eye — 
a Hebrew expression for envy. ^\a<r<^riiiia — a general word for 
et'il or injurious speech, either of CJod or man. Toward the 
former it is blasphemy, toward the latter, slander. In this con- 
nection it is probably slander. inrtpTjifiavui — a common Greek 
word, but found only here in the N.T. It includes pride of self 
and contempt of others, arrogance. d^pomVi; — /oily translates 
this better ihan /oolishness, as it denotes the morally foolish. 

23. irruStv — from within. These things are morally unclean, 
while only the physically unclean comes from without 

What Jesus says here is directed specially against the traditional 
law, but the thing condemned, the distinction between clean and 
unclean, belongs also to the written law. Plainly, then, the distinc- 
tion between the word of God and the word of man has lo be 
carried within the Scripture, and used in the analysis of its con- 
tents. The thing that Jesus calls a word of man here is found also 
in the O.T. itself, and is fundamental in the Levitical law. 



HEAUNO OF THE SYROPHCHNICIAIT ^'OMAN'S 
DAUQHTBR IM THE VICINITY OF TYRE AND 
SIDOK 

M-30. Jesus leaves Galilee and comes into Syrophcenicia. 
A woman of the place asks him to heal her daughter, and 
overcomes Jesus' apparent relttctance by her shrewd wit and 
faith. 

The account reads simply that Jesus departed from that place 
into the borders of Tyre, where he wished to remain unknown, 
but could not hide his presence. For a Gentile woman, a Syro- 
phcenician, found him out, and begged him to cast the evil spirit 
out of her daughter. Jesus was not there for the purposes of his 
work, and in general confined himself to the Jeft-s in his ministra- 
tions. But he feels the irony of the situation that makes the Jew 
plume himself on his superiority to the Gentile, and reflects it in 
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his answer, that it is not a good ihing lo cast the children's bread 
to the dogs. The i[iiick wit of the woman catches at these words, 
and her faith feels the sympathy veiled in them, so that she answers, 
yes, and the dogs eat the crumbs. That word is enough ; Jesus 
assures her of her daughter's cure, and she goes home to find the 
evil spirit gone. So far the account. But when we find in the 
succeeding chapters that Jesus' excursion into the Gentile ter- 
ritory is not confined to this case, but that he continues there in 
one place and another, rather than in Galilee, that his teaching 
is restricted mostly to his disciples, and that he begins to warn 
them of his approaching fate, it is evident thai this journey marks 
practically the close of our lord's ministry in Galilee, and ihat 
this dispute with the Pharisees about clean and unclean marks a 
crisis in his hfe. These are not missionary journeys, but are 
undertaken to enable Jesus to be alone with his disciples. 

24. 'Eicci^ci' $i rtmoTai' air^Aflev «« ri opia Ti/iini — And from 
theme he arose and went into the coasts of Tyre. 

'Enrhr ii, instcxl of Kal /«».», Tiseh. Trcg. marg. WH. RV. « BL i 
H»rcl marg. i^ia, instead of ^0Afiia, Tisch, Treg. WH. H BDL ti I, 13, 
28, 61 marg. 69, Mg, 346. Omit <ial £.«>Sh>(, Tisch. (Tieg. marg. WH.) 
RV. marg. DL A 18 mss. Lai. Vet. It ii a ease in which a copyist, used 
to the cunjunclion of the two pIsces. might easily iniett the wotdi, but the 
omiuion is imprubible for the lame reason. And Mk. evidently meant lu 
di>crimin>te, since he says aPteTwards that Jesut left the region of Tyre, and 
came through Sidon, y.»' (Tisch. Trcg. WH. RV.)- 

To Dpta — The word denotes primarily the boundaries of a terri- 
tory, and then the country itself included within those limits. It 
has been contended that the original meaning of the word is to be 
retained here, and that Jesus did not penetrate Gentile territory, 
but only its borders, that part of Galilee which bordered on Syro- 
phcenicia. But this would be the single case of this restricted 
meaning in the N.T., and the universally accepted reading, Sia 
Si^vof (v."), shows that he did penetrate the Genlile territory. 
Mt., however, in accordance with the plan of his Gospel, seems to 
represent this event as taking place on Jewish soil (15°). Tyre 
and Sidon belonged to Syrophoinicia, a strip of territory on the 
Mediterranean, noted for its antiquity, wealth, and civilization, 

I This use of krmat*.< corresponds lo the Heb, =^y., and belongs to Oriental ful- 
neu. if not tedundan<:y. of speech. Win. &i. i. Note al end. contends thai LI is not 
rsdundani in all cases, but admit 
its redundancy altogether. And 

included in the anion. Bui so is the siraiglKening out of the llni 
redundant that the Greek, wiili its &nei sense of the tieedlul ii 
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which had remained practically independent of Jewish, Greek, 
and Assyrian rule, though subject to the Romans since the lime of 
Augustus. 

KOI tltrtXOuiy (i; oiKiav, ovSiva ijStXt yvtavai, koI ovk ijSxviurfiij \a8ftv 

— And haT-ing entered a house, he wished no one to know it, and 
he couLi not be hidden. 

< ABLNX TAn Pcah, 



oMtvQ ^fltXi yi^tnu — he wished no one to know it. This was in 
accordance with his purpose In resorting to this unaccustomed 
place. Morison makes a foolish distinction here between the wish 
of Jesus and his purpose, evidently with the idea that a purpose 
of Jesus could not be defeated. But aside from the fact, that N .T. 
usage does not bear out such a distinction, it would be difficult to 
draw the line between a wish that one is at pains to carry out, and 
a purpose. No, this is one of the cases in which the human 
uncertainty belonging to action based on probabilities, not certain- 
tics, appears in the life of Jesus. ou« ^SwotrA; Aa0(iv — he (ould 
not be hid. The inability is put over against the wish. This state- 
ment, which prepares the way for what follows in regard to Jesus' 
unreadiness to perform the miracle, is peculiar to Mk. 

as. oAA' tiS'vi &Kovaaaa — but immediatrfy having heard. Jesus 
had no sooner arrived than this took place. 



;js tt)(t. TO Sirfdrpiov nin^ — whose daughter had.' 



26. "EXAi^m, 'SupotfutiviKUTtra rm yiva — a Greek, a Syropheeni- 
eian by race. That is, she was in general a Gentile, and more 
particularly a Syrophcenician. 

"EAAijm is literally, a Greek, but used by the Jews to designate 
any Gentile, owing to the wide diffusion of the Greek race and 
language. Syrophosnician is a more particular designation of the 
race to which she belonged. The prefix denotes that part of 
Phcenicia which belonged to Syria, in distinction from Litm- 
phcenicia, or the Carthaginian district in the north of Africa. 

Su/M^rlniffff-o, imlod of Supo^lnffa-a, Tiach. WH. Ixt. « AKLS marg. 



1, see Thay.-Grm. Ijx. 
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'iva... iK^oKri — anti she asked him to east 



hpiXTI, instead of U§i\\ji, Tisch. Tccg. WH, i 
u tkiytv — anif kt said. 



a said, Tuch. Tceg. 



'ti^tivpinov xopraa$rjyat To riitva — &/ fAe children be fed first. 
In this word, first, Jesus hints that ihe time of the Gentiles is 
coming, as he frequently does in the course of his teaching, while 
he restricts his own work to the Jews. Mt. omits this, and makes 
Jesus' refusal to be much more definite and positive, t. tikfuv 
. . . T. KurapW — By these terms, Jesus distinguishes between the 
Jews, who are the children of the household, and the Gentiles. 
Dogs is a term expressing the contempt of your true Jew for the 
heathen, and sounds strange in the mouth of our Lord. Weiss 
denies the contemptuous use of the term liog, and makes it 
merely a parable, in which an arrangement of the kingdom of 
God is expressed in the terms of household economy, in which 
the contempt for dogs plays no pari. But this is to ignore the 
fact that "dog" is always a term of contempt, especially in the 
East ; that as such, it was applied by Jews to Gentiles ; and that, 
if Jesus did not mean to express contempt, his language was 
singularly ill-chosen, as the woman would be sure to understand 
him so. See Bib. Die, But I am inclined to believe that Jesus 
did not use the term seriously, but with a kind of ironical con- 
formity to this common sneer, having felt in his own experience 
how small occasion the Jews of his time had to treat any other 
people with contempt. He had good reasons for confining his 
work to the Jews, but they did not arise from any acceptance of 
their estimate of themselves or of others. Il is as if he had put 
in a "you know," to indicate a common opinion. 

28. Nai, Kvpw KOL TO Kwa^ia . . . f<T$io\Kriv — Yfs, lord; and 
the dogs . . . eat. 



This use of Jesus' own words to neutralize the force of his 
seeming rebuff has been regarded rightly always as a unique com- 
bination of faith and wit. But it is not simply a trick of words ; 
the beauty of it is, that it finds the tnith that escapes superficial 
notice in both the analogy and the spiritual fact represented by 
it. It means, there is a place for dogs in the hovisehold, and 
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A DEAF AND DUMB MAN CURED 



there is a place for Gentiles in God's world. And further, her 
faith was quickened by what she saw of Jesus. She knew intui- 
tively that he was a being to take a large and sympathetic view 
of things, not the hard and narrow one, and that he had really 
prepared the way for her statement. This is of the essence of 
faith, to hold fast to what your heart and the highest things in you 
tell of God, in spile of all appearances lo the contrary. 

30. TO TTQtSiQc lit^rjfiivov (Vi T. kAivtjv — fJif cliUd throwft upon 
the bed. Probably the cure had been attended by violent convul- 
sions, as in other cases of the same kind in the Gospels.' 



villi r;,,.\!m' 



nai ri 6ai)iinor /{eXTgXuMt, instead 
i> !it^\7,^n> ^t T^t jiXl»i|i. Tisch. 
t. Vel. Vulg. Mcmph. Pesh. 



CITRE OF A DEAF AND DUMB MAN IN THB 
RHQION OF DECAPOLIS 

31-37. Fni»i the region of Tyre, Jesus 'Mcnt slill further 
north, through Sidon, and then south again to Decapolis, on 
the SE. shore of the lake. Here they bring him a deaf 
man, whose speech has been impaired by his deafness, to be 
cured. Jesus is not here for the purposes of his mission, 
and in order to call as Utile attention to the cure as possible, 
he takes the man aside from the multitude. And as the 
man is deaf, and Jesus needs to establish communication 
with him in some %vay in order to draw out his faith, he 
employs signs, thrusting his fingers into his ears, and put- 
ting spittle on his tongue, and casting his eyes to heaven. 
The man is cured, and then Jesus enjoins silence in regard 
to the cure. But in vain, as they are more eager to tell the 
story of his beneficent power, the more he tries to prevent it. 

31. T]\$a/ Sia SiSuivot cic t^c BaXairiTav — he came through Sidon 



j.i Ziiunt tit rjfr H\iU<rar, inileid of col ZiBSroi, i}Xfc rpit rtit 
BiXttnaf. and Bf Sid»n.ke {amt /» Mf ira.Tiich.Treg. \VH. RV. R BUL 
A J3, Latt. Mcmph. 

This reading establishes the fact that Jesus entered Gentile ter- 
ritory in this visit, and also that Mk. does not mean by to opta 
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Ti^u (v."), the Galilean territory adjoining Syrophcenkia. The 
two statements taken together show that he means to distinguish 
between two districts of Syrophcenicia, the one about Tyre, and 
the other about Sidon. 

iya ixiiTov rJuv opimv ifwairoAtun — i/i/C f^e vtidst of the regioH 
(jf Decapolu'^ {throygh the midst. EV.). But plainly Jesus came 
to, not through, Decapolis, as he went by boat to the west shore 
of the lake after the feeding of the multitude (8'^"'). Jesus had 
been in this district before, at the time when he healed the 
Gadarene demoniac, and had been driven away. He meets with 
a different reception now. 

Kiuc^ov Kdi tuyjiivaXov, ileaf and having an impediment in his 
speech. ftoyiXdXov is a Biblical word, found in the Se|Jl., but only 
here in the NT. Literally, it means speaking with difficulty; but 
in the LXX,, it is used to translate the Hebrew word meaning 
dumi. In this case the cure is said to have resulted in the man's 
, speaking rightly, implying that before he had spoken, but de- 
fectively. 

Insert «1 before Myi\i\<it,T\Kh.Tccg. \VH. RV. k I)D i l^lt. 

33. KOI itiroXa^dfin«t aurov otto rou o^Aou hot tBtav — and /lav- 
ing taken him aside from the crowd by himself. The AV. gives 
the meaning of rar" iSiiii' better than the RV., which translates it 
privately. It mean?, apart, hy himself . t^aXtv — he thrust. Put, 
EV. does not give the force of the word. Our Lord's symbolic 
action here is intended to convey by signs to the deaf man's mind 
what Jesus me.ins to do for him, and so to give him something 
for his faith, as well as his intelligence, to act upon. 

In explaining jesus' action in taking the man apart from the 
multitude, we have lo consider two things : first, the condition of 
the man, and the necessity of concentrating his attention on what 
Jesus was doing. It goes along with the other signs employed by 
our Lord to convey his purpose to the man, cut off from other 
means of communication. And secondly, Jesus' unusual reasons 
for desiring secrecy. He was engaged with his disciples on this 
journey, not with the multitude, and he did not want the one 
miracle to grow into his ordinary engrossing work. The peculiar 
mett>ods of this miracle have to be coordinated with those of 
S"*"", and it is evident that, in both cases, this motive of secrecy 
is strong. Jesus avoided publicity in all his rair.icles, but espe- 
cially in this period of retirement. 

KoL -n-rvaai ^ij/aTO Tijt ykuKTinji nurov, Hat ava^ki^i ci; Tov oipa- 
vov iariva^t — and having spit, he touched his tongue {w'lh the 
spittle), and having looked up to heaven, he groaned. This is 
a part of the language of signs employed by our Lord, and is 



1 On Di-iapoli 
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intended to convey to the man's mind, first the help that he is lo 
receive, the loosening of his tongue, and secondly, the heavenly 
source from which his help was to come. The groan was an ex- 
pression of his own feelings, stirred to sympathy by the sight of 
human suffering, of which there was so much that he could not 
relieve. 'Ei/n^flu ' — Be opftied. This is addressed to the man, 
who was himself to be opened to sound and speech through the 
opening of his organs. 

35. (CQi ifYoifffuxv ' auTov o! dxoai — And his ears were opened. 
Omit «M/«i. TUch. Ttcg. (Tieg. marg^) WH. RV. h BDL A 33. 101, mu. 

XM. Vet. Memph. i}i>ol7itri»i instead of ivitrtixStitat, Tiich. Treg. WH. 

K BD A I, etc. 

ilxoai^ literally, hearings, but applied by metonymy to the 
organs of hearing. hmfUK t^« yXosaarp — bond of Ins timf^e. 
Probably, as this was a case in which deafness and dumbness 
went together, the dumbness was occasioned by the deafness, and 
Sccr/uk denotes figuratively whatever stood in the way of his 
speech, and not necessarily a defect in the organ of speech itself. 
The bond in this case would be the deafness which tied his 
tongue. op6vK — rightly. This confirms the view, that the defect 
has been primarily in his hearing, and that this had resulted in 
partial, but incomplete loss of speech. See on ito/tKaXov, v."". 

36. Koi StcoTciXaro aimKf Ivx li-ifia/X A()<u(rif' oavv St avro?f 
SufTTcAAiro, avToT fioAAoi' Trtpurtrorfpov iKrjpwraov — and he com- 
manded tliem to tell no one. But the more he commanded them, 
the more exceedingly they heralded it!' 

MyuM^n. instead of rfT<tfffi.. Ti»ch. Treg. WH. « BL 4 28, a. Omit 
n^ii after S»o» ii, Tisoh. Trig. WH. » AKI.X A 1. mis. Ut, Vet. Vulg. 
Memph. Insert nitol hefore (iS^W.Tiseh.Treg, WH. M B(U)LNi33, 
61, one ml. Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. 

Jesus accompanies this miracle with the ordinary injunction of 
secrecy, bnt it only infiamed iheir zeal to publish it.' The con- 
duct of the multitude is a good example of the way in which men 
treat Jesus, yielding him all homage, except obedience." 

37. vmpTrtpiotTUii — a word not found elsewhere, and expressing, 
like the double comparative f^oAAw mpiauoTtpov, the excessive 
feeling and demonstration of the people. liivk'^tTavTa — another 
strong word, meaning literally were struck out 0/ their senses.* 

KoX dAaAmN KaXilv — and dumb lo speak. 

Omit T(.i>! before dXdXoi^i, 'nsch. Treg. WH. RV. K BL i 33. 
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MIHACULOnS PEEDma OF THE FOUR THOUSAND 



X 1-9 j^ 



TUL 1-9, The report of the miracle performed on the 
deaf and dumb man seems to have gathered a multitude 
about Jesus in Decapolis, reprodueing the effects of his 
Galilean ministry. They had been with him three days, 
enough to exhaust whatever provisions they had brought 
with them, when Jesus proposes to his disciples, as in the 
preceding miracle, that they feed them. They meet his 
proposition with the same incredulity as before, but he 
simply inquires how many loaves they have. They answer 
seven, and with these and a few fishes, Jesus proceeds to 
feed the multitude, numbering four thousand men alone. 

The objection to the repetition of this miracle seems to be 
based on a misconception of our I,oni's miracles. If they were 
acts of ihaumaturgy, intended to reveal Jesus' power, the repeti- 
tion of this miracle would seem improbable, and the similarity of 
the two accounts would point with some probability to their 
identity. But if the real object of (he miracles was to meet some 
human need, then the recurrence of like conditions would lead to 
a recurrence of the miracle. And, in the life of Jesus, with its 
frequent resort to solitary places, and the disposition of the multi- 
tude to follow him wherever he went, the emergency of a hungry 
crowd in a place where supplies were not to be obtained would be 
certain to recur. Weiss objects that there was nothing to bring 
the multitude together, and that the miracle occurred at a time 
when Jesus had definitely closed his ministry in Galilee. But 
both Mt. and Mk. lead up naturally to this event, the one staling 
directly that he was healing the sick of all kinds of a great multi- 
tude that had resorted to him (Mt. is""'"')! ^nd the other narrat- 
ing the report of his healing of the deaf and dumb man circulated 
by his friends throughout the region, and the excitement created 
by it. Moreover, we have here, as Weiss himself admits, the 
results of Jesus' previous visit to this region, and of the cure of 
the Gadarene demoniac, which the healed man had spread abroad 
in accordance with Jesus' express command. Do we not have 
here a solution of the real difticuliy underlying Weiss' olijectiim? 




Vm. 1] FOUR THOUSAND FED 

It is true that we have in the gathering of the multitude, and the 
stay of three days, in which Jesus must have taught and healed, 
an episode in this period of retirement that is out of harmony with 
its evident character and design. But is not the exception justifi- 
able? Here was a region where Jesus had been prevented from 
exercising his ministry by the opposition of the people, and now, 
on his first return to it, he finds the people in a different mood. 
This causes him to deflect from his purpose of retirement for a 
time, in order to exercise the ministry from which their previous 
unbelief had kept him. This seems more natural than to suppose 
that the evangelists created a second miracle out of certain minor 
variations in telling the story of the first, and then, having a mira- 
cle on their hands, proceeded to make a place for it in their nar- 



This aecoanl is found only in Mt. and Mk. The verbsl resemblance of 
Ihe two accounts is leniarliBbU, the following words being identic^. 
wpcaicaKtaifitns rot^f ^n^Trdi . . . ffrXa^x^^^MQi ^i ^bv 0x^*'t ^* 7^7 
Tptit iif^ptu tptsiiimiiel liOi, uttl aiic Ix'uti ri fidyuiai . . . dirB\ia(w) 
atroit niiTTfii, J(Xu0(iiasvTai) ir rg iSy . . . ol lia&Jiral . . , ir69tt . . . 
XOp'lffai ifiT(ier) , IfiJiitHai) . , , riawi Ix"' ipravs ; ol 8* ilwar, ^Td. 
lal Tap^yii\i r^ tx^f dmrcfcif ^1 rijs Y^i, (oi Xa^wi tsOi ^ttiI Sprout, 
tixapitrJiaat, txliaair, ml iSlttu tbii itatiiTali . . . t^ 'x^V - - - ^x^^^ 
iXlya, xat tifia-jiyi tal ixopriaSvar . . . rtpiaaii^nata) uXoKMiiT-wr iwri 
t-rvplSat , . . TiTpanMx^"*- Among these words, nirrtii, inXuB^arrai. 
ip^/dat, aod IxSiSia are peculiar, and especially the construction ol ii/iipai 
Tpcii. Indeed, the occunence of this peculiar nominative in both accounts 
woulJ be enough to prove their dependence or interrelation. 

1. TToXty iroKkov oxXou ovt<k — //if re being again a great multi- 
tude. The reference is to the previous feeding of the five thou- 
sand (6'") ; and the representation is that in this respect, the 
circumstances were similar. In both cases, there was a great 
multitude, k. laj ixavnav n </)tiynKrt' — ait/t not /laving anything 
to eat; this is another circumstance in which the two events were 
similar. 



rpoo'MiXenEfia'oc toi-* naSijTas Kiyu — having calied his disciphs, 
he says. 



< The participle here is plora', l>ecsLUie It t>elongs v 



ol direct (listo 

The mood a quite regi 



!. r. ii itregutarly st 
regular. See Win. 



pronoun and the mood 
^e indirect inlerrogalive. 
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Omit i 'Iiitfout after Tp<^.a\«riif«Kj[, Tisch. Treg. \VH. RV. K ABPK 
LMN in I, JJ, most mij. Lit. Vet, Vulg. Memph. Syrr. Omit otiroS 
after Tofli naeijTii, Tisch. Trpg. WH. K DI.N i 1, 28, 109, Latt, Memph. 
Hard. 

2. %Tr\uy)(vi^oitai iiri Tor S}(kov oTi ^fiipai TptK irptKrfiiitnHTi fioi — 

I have comfassiott on the multitude because they remain with me 
three days. 

Vl^pai. instead of ij^i/Mt, Tiich. Treg. WH. RV. m ALNX TD etc. 

This three days" stay of the muhilude means of course that 
Jesus had been lieflected from his purpose of retirement during 
this time, and had been drawn into his ordinary work of teaching 
and healing. And the sennence of events would indicate that the 
gathering was caused by the report of the miracle upon the deaf 
and dumb man. 

3. yijertis — /asting. iKkvBrjoovrai — tiey will be exhausted? 
(tot Tiwi avTuiv iiro ^itpoflfi' ' ijituo-i * — and some of them have eome 
from a distance. This is an additional reason for not sending 
them away, not the reason of their exhaustion, as in TR. 

jtai r(«,, insteaa of ritlt fip. Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. K BL A I, 13. aS. 
3J. 209, ant ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. Insert iri before iuit:p6atr, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. m BDI. A i. 13, 18. 33, 69, iog, 346 (Utl.), 

4. 'On iroStv rovrous fiuvTCTtTai tis uSf j(DpTa<j-ai ioTiav lir iptj/LUK ; 

— Whence will any one be able to feed these with bread here in 
the wilderness? 'I'his failure of the disciples to recall the pre- 
nous miracle is one of the really strong reasons for doubling the 
repetition of the miracle. The objection is valid ; the stupid 
repetition of the question is psychologically impossible. But this 
does not disprove the repetition of the miracle, only this incident 
in it. All things considered, it is very much more probable that 
the accounts got mixed in this particular, than that one miracle 
should be multiplied into two. So Meyer, xoprairai.^ iir fpijfuav 

— Hterally, on a desert plaee ; i.e. an uninhabited place, where 
there are no supplies to be bought- 

5. Kai ^pmra — And he asked. Ot Sc (Tirav — And they said. 
Ilpiira, instead of hnipina. Tisch. Treg, WH. M BL A. drar, inltesd 



Ihe N.T. only here ■ 

J»Av»*„™. in ihii SCI . . __ 

* Thii adverb iuelf twiongi \a later Greek, and Ihe combinallon of prep, and 
adverb is also Inlc. Wiih an adverb of this ending, moreover, ihe prep, is super- 
fluous. Win, 54. I. 65, a. * This perf, (rom qiu is lale. Thay.-Gim. Lex. 




TZn. 6-13] A SIGN DEMANDED 



6. Kat irnpoyytXX" — Anit he gives outers /iir the multituiU to 
rediiie. The verb is used lu denote the transmission of orders 
through subordinates.' 



rix^icrr^iras — having given thanks. We have in this word one 
side of the invocation at meals, and in tvXoy^aw below, the other, 
the invocation of blessing on the food," 

iW TcapaTtdSimv — to set before them. 

iiapaTi9!i<n¥, instead at tapaSSvi, K liCLM A 13, 33, 69, 346. 

7. KoI ilxav i)(0i!Sui' oKiya. Kai tvXtyfq<Ta.-i airrh. <Iirt km tavra 
mpanOiyai — Am/ they had a few little fishes ; ami having blessed 
them, he eommamieJ to place these before them also. 

dxof. inslead of d^on. Tisth. Tteg. WH. « BD A. Insert o^d after 
(iXoVijtfoi Tiscli.TreB. WH. KV. « BCL A 6, 10, 28, 116, Mcniph. ral 
ittCra m^TiWfa., instead of Fa^SilKt. <al aird, Tteg. WH. RV. K BL 
A, also DM murg. raparMyai, and C IIJ, onemi. Lat. Vet. lal raCra. 



a Kat lifmyov — Ami they ate. 



Ttcpirra-fv/jjiTa KXaaixiruiv — literally, remnants of fragments ; i.e. 
consisting of fragments. ffn-upi'Sas — On this, and the ko^avoi 
used to collect the fragments in the feeding of the five thousand, 
see on 6". 

9. ^aavfa un TfrpoKUTxfXuiL — and they were about four thousand. 

Omit »! *(i7(i»io, lioit eatiMg, Tiach. (Trcg.) WH. RV. h BL 4 33, 

Mcnph. 

JEBUS CROSSES TO THE WEST SHORE OF THE 
LAlCB TO DALMANUTHA, AND THE PHARISEES 
RENEW THEIR ATTACK ON HIH, DEMANDING A 
SIGN TROM HEAVEN 

10-13. After finishing his work in Decapolis, Jesus gits 
into the boat kept for his use by the disciples, and crosses 
to the region of Dalmanutlia, several miles south of his 
usual resort. But he does not escape the hostile vigilance 



le form .J,.r, see Thay.-Grm. Lix. ;x*>^t>o is found '» *« N.T. only 
Q Itii; parallel (,Mt. ij**}. 




THE GOSPEL OF MARK [VIIL 10, 11 

of the Pharisees {Aft. says, Saddiicees also), who gather 
about, demanding a sign from heaven, different from the 
terrestrial signs to which he has confined himself. Jesus 
asks merely, why this generation (of all generations) asks 
for a sign, and solemnly declares that no sign shall be 
given it. 

10. TO itkoiov — the boat constantly in attendance on him, 3° 4" 
t'°. XaXitavoBGa. — Nothing is known of this place, which is nut 
mentioned elsewhere. Probably, it was a small village near Mag- 
dala, which is the place mentioned in the parallel account, 
Mt. 15™. This would make it on the west shore of the lake, and 
in the southern part of the plain of Gennesareth. 

11. if^Xfloi' oi *up.(raioi — the Pharisees came out. Jesus has 
been absent in Gentile territory since his dispute with the Phari- 
sees about the washing of hands, 7' sqq., and now, immediately on 
his return, they are on his track again. They came out, Meyer 
says, from their residences in the neighborhood. But sec Mori- 
son's Note. All explanations are conjectural and uncertain. Mt. 
couples together Pharisees and Sadducees, and the same in the 
warning against their leaven which follows. This is ominous of 
the final situation in Jerusalem, when the combination of the 
party of the priests and of the Scribes brought about his fate. 
vvv^riTUv aSriji — to iliscuss with him} 

(njfictov diro roB otipaym — a sign from heaven. This was one of 
their cavils, like their attributing Jesus' casting out of demons lo 
the power of the prince of demons, by which they sought to dis- 
credit the miracles performed by him. They made a distinction 
between miracles that might be explained by reference to some 
supernatural power operating here in the world, and distinct from 
God, and those which came visibly from heaven, i.e. from the sky. 
The kind of signs demanded by them we find in the eschaio logical 
discourse, ch. 13, this being what they had been led lo expect in 
connection with the Messianic period. See ij"***. The miracles 
performed by Jesus were none of them, they thought, from this 
ource. They were walking on the water, creating earthly food, 
healing human diseases, and so confined lo this world. AVhal 
they wanted was a voice from heaven, or anything coming from 
above, irtipa^ovnt avrov — testing him. They wanted to put his 
power to perform miracles, or to produce them, to the test, and 
to see if he was able lo give Ihem a sign in which there should be 
no possibility of collusion with the powers that rule this tower 




I 11-21] THE LEAVEN OF THE PHARISEES 



world. The uniform use of iem/'t lo translate this 


verb is very 


misleading. 




13. dmtmvaiii! rif irwufmri — /laving groaned 


n spirit, i>. 


inwardly, not audibly. Ti 7 yivth. niTrij {7711 mj/icrof 


— Why does 


//hV generation seek a sign ? 





(1 Soflijirerai . . . otj^miov — if a sign shall be given / This 

is a case of suppressed apodosis, and is a common Hebrew form 
of oath or asseveration.' By mj^iuov is meant a work which has 
either for its object, or result, the proof of the Divine presence 
and power. This is 3 denial that his own miracles had this pur- 
pose. .\11 of them were uses of Divine power, but not displays 
of it. Any self-respecting man will refuse to show himself off, but 
he will constantly do things having other legitimate objects, which 
do show incidentally his intelligence, or strength, or goodness. 
This is the attitude of Jesus. He refuses to do anything merely 
as a sign, and yet his life was full of signs ; nay, it was a sign, he 
himself was the sign. Indeed, the only element about his mira- 
cles which will save them from the general disbelief of the mirac- 
ulous is the consonance of their objects with the character of 
Jesus. No one could have devised the story of a miracle-working 
person, and have kept the story true to Jesus' principles and char- 
acter. The wonderful thing about the miracles is that the Divine 
power shown in them is kept to uses befitting the Divine Being. 
Tg fKvta TavTij — fc this generation. Jesus refuses especially to 
give a sign lo that generation. It was an age full of signs ; it was 
the period of the Incarnation, and yet its leaders went about ask- 
ing for signs, and refused lo believe the self-witness of the Son of 
God. 



WARNING AGAINST THB LEA TEN OF THE PHARI- 
BE£S AND OF HBROD 

13-21. Jesus does not remain in this hostile region, but 
crosses again to the east side. On the way, he warns the 
disciples against the unspiritttal influences of the Pharisees 
— men who ask him for a sign — and, in order that they 
may not go from formalism to irreligion, also against the 
leaven of Herod. The disciples, who had forgotten to take 
bread, think that he is speaking of literal leaven. Where- 

> Ste Win. S3. Nolo al end. 
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upon, JfSiis asks them if they are as dull as the rest to his 
spiritual meanings, and if they have forgotten how easily 
he provided for the tack of material food. 

13. ififiai iraXiv, £.injKOtv — /laving embarked again, he departed. 
Omil ([i rh ■*\nti». in Ihi baal, Tisch. WH. RV. « BCL 4 mis. of Latl. 
'OpoTt, /3X(jr(Tt airo r^s £i'/*'js — Take heed, beware of the leax-en} 
The word Jufiij is used figuratively in Bib. Greek for a pervasive 
intliience, either good or bad, though generally the latter, owing 
to the ceremonial depreciation of leaven among the Hebrews. 
The leaven of the Pharisees is their general spirit, including 
hypocrisy, ostentation, pride, formalism, pettiness, and the like ; 
cf. Mt. 23. Here, where Jesus is fresh from his controversy with 
them about signs, the thing specially in his mind would be the 
spirit that leads them to ask for a sign, when his whole hfe and 
teaching was a sign. It would be, in a word, their unspirituality, 
their blindness to spiritual things, which led them to seek outward 
proof of inward realities. The leaven of Herod, on the other 
hand, was worldlitiess. The Herods were professed Jews, who 
sovight to leaven Judaism with the customs of heathenism. They 
represented the escape from the rigors and scruples of Pharisaism 
into the license and irreligion of the world, instead of into the 
freedom of a spiritual religion. But the escape from spiritual 
blindness does not lie that way. 

16. Kui StiAoyiiCovTOir^iat oAA^Xout, Ort opTOiftoi'K J'^fo^v (iji(ouiTiv) 

— And they reasoned with each other, (it is) because we have (or 
they ha7'e) no bread. Probably, with either f^^"' °^ •x"""'"'' "' 
is causal, and there is an ellipsis of the principal clause. 

Omit \4yemt, saying, after »p*I liXX^Xoui, Tisch Treg. Wfl, « BD i, 
38, 209, mis. Lai. Vel. (xoi""*. instcail of lxo)ur, Trcg. WH. RV. marg. 
B I, zS, 209, two mss. IsX. Vcl. Memph., also D mis. Lai. \'el. (ijuod 
fants non iabrriHl). 

The disciples were themselves so blind spiritually, that they 
attributed a material sense to Christ's spiritual sayings. They 
thought that he was warning them, in the very spirit of the 
Pharisees themselves, against food contaminated by them. Their 
thoughts were on their neglect to take bread, and so leaven, or 
yeast, suggested to them bread. 

17. Kai yvous Xc'yti afirois, Ti SiuAoyifttrSt, ori olprovs ovu lyrn — 
And perceiving it, he says to them. Why do you reason (it is), 
because you have no bread I 

Omit 6 ■I'jffoSt. before \iytt, TUch. (Treg.) WH. n B A* one ms. Lftt 



I This meaning of s*e.„ i> foreign 10 the verb in earlier Gretk, a 
ilruclion with ard is borrowed from Ihe Keh. Ji is a pregnant consiru 
tao\iti>\tialalee»la)iiiMrichiis,andt»Juiffi-om. Win. 3a, i. 




VUL 17-26] A BLIND MAN IIEAI.ED 

iKJru'flw^tnp 'X""* ^'' "oipSiav vfiMiy ; — havf you your uniiirslaiiit- 
ingJuUfd?^ 

1& 19. Tisch. punctuates these verses so that they read, Having 
eyes do you not see, and having ears do you not hear, and do you 
not remember, when I broke the five loaves among the five thousan,!, 
and how many baskets full of fragments you took up f WH read. 
Having eyes do you not see, and having ears do you not Hear f 
And do you not remember, when I broke the five haves among the 
five thousand, how many baskets full of fragments you took upi 
This tatter punctuation is the most probable. 

Insert jcfll before i-iffoui, Tisch, K CDM ■! I, 33, wn. of Ult. 

By his reference to the miracles of feeding the five thousand, 
and the four thousand, Jesus means to remind them that he has 
shown them his ability to provide for their lack of bread in an 
emergency, so thai they need not fix their thoughts on that, nor 
think that his mind is occupied with it. The question about the 
baskets of broken pieces is intended to suggest the bounty of the 
provision made. It is noticeable that the distinction between 
(TTrupitkf and Ko^vtt. in the two miracles is kept up here in Jesus' 
allusion to them. 

20. Ktti Ac/oiHTiv (avTiji), 'BirTa — Anil they say {to him), seven. 



mu. Ul. Vet. Men 



tot yet understand f 



Omit irit, //WF. Tisch. WH. RV. K CKL AD i, 118, 117, 309, one ms. 
Lat. Vel. atru. inslead of ofl, Tisth. Treg. WH. RV. H ACU"' LMNUX 
All mil. Ul. Vet. Syrr. 



HBALINO OF A BIJHD MAN AT BGTBBAIDA 

22-26. Jcsris am! his disciples land at Bclhsaida, on the 
east side of the lake. There a blind man is brought him 
to be healed -with the usual touch. But Jesus, still in guest 
of retirement, and so more than ever anxious to avoid the 
notoriety attending his miracles, takes the tnan outside of 
the village. He employs the same signs to tell htm what is 
being done for him as in the case of the deaf and dumb 
man in DecapoUs. But here, for the first and only time, 
there is something to obstruct the immedialcness of the cure. 




THE GOSPEL OF MARK [VIH 22-25 

and at first, the man sees only men looking like trees -walk- 
ing about. Jesus laid his hands again upon his eyes, and 
the man saw clearly. Then Jesus, in order to prevent the 
story spreading, ordered him not even to enter the village 
where he is known. 

22. Ka! ipxavraj. tU BTe<TarStiv — .4ml they come to Bethsatda. 
BCDL A 13, 

23. i^vifKtv ahrav iia> t^s Kui^iji — /le ^roug/il Aim outside of 
the village. In the only other miracle recorded by Mk. alone 
(7^~^), there is this same privacy observed. The two coming 
together at the same period of our Lord's life would seem to 
indicate that there was some reason for the peculiarity common 
to them both, arising from the critical character of the period in 
his life. It was not the period of his miracles, nor of his public 
teachings, but of retirement with his disciples; and hence the 
even unusual secrecy attending such miracles as he did perform, 
imlcras — having spit. This also is peculiar to this pair of 
miracles. 

iitlKr,<"r, instead of «i>707(», he Ud him out, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
HBCL33- 

tmipdiTa alrrov tl Ti ^AtVos ; — /le asked him, do you see any- 
thing ?^ 

s anything, Tteg. marg. 



24. jSXtVui TOW dvtfpunrow ort, etc. — The AV., / see men as 
trees walking, ignores this on. RV., I see men: for I see them as 
trees walking. That is, what would otherwise be taken by him 
for trees he knows to be men by their walking around. This 
indistinctness of vision is due not to the confusion of his ideas 
arising from his previous blindness, but to the incompleteness of 
his cure. This is the single case of a gradual cure in our Lord's 
life, and the narrative gives lis no clue to the meaning of it. But 
we have no right to argue from this single case that gradualoess 
was the ordinary method of Jesus' cures." 

25. Elra iraXiv (iri^ijKC {tO^Ktv) — then again he laid. 



tBi,ar, instead of hri6y,iitr, Treg. Wll. BL. 



I 



VUL 25. 26] A BLIND MAN HEALED I49 

Kai S(*/JAt^(v, KOI QjKfiaTtVnj, Kai ivflikfirtv SijXavyus airavra — 
/jn</ //^ looked fixttUy, ami was rtitored, and saw all things clearly. 

Si.0\t<pet. instead of inl<^tt aiti, iwapXi'fa., hi madi him look up, 
Tuch. Treg. WH. RV. t. DC* L A 1, 28, jog, 346 (one mi- Ut. Vel. 
Meniph.)- iFOcar^ffTfi. instead of drrnoJ-to-T-dfti, Tiich. Trcg. WH. K 
BCL A. aTjXai^a., itiiteaa of Tti\!i<iyCit, TiKh. WH. mar/, k* CL A 
(33 S1SX1.H). aira«-a, a// Min^, instead of Uravrai, aU mm, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. « DC* ULM 7 A 1, 13, 69, mji. Ul. Vet. Vuig. Sytr. Meniph. 

$ii0ktij/iv denotes the act of fixing his eyes on things, by which 
he would be able to distinguish them. ftjAavyi* is compounded 
of S^Xot and ouy^, and denotes clearness of vision. TTfXavyit, 
TR., denotes distant sight) 

26. MijSi t« Ttiv Kw^tf/ (JtrtXffgs — do not even go into the village. 
The man was to return to his house, which was outside of the 
village, and so far from publishing his cure in the village, he was 
not even to enter it. 



n Ihe villagi, Ti»ch. 



Attention should be called to the characteristics of the two 
miracles narrated by Mk. alone, both of which, moreover, belong 
to the period of Jesus' retirement, and to localities inhabited by 
a mixed Jewish and heathen population, and unfrequented by 
him in his previous ministry. In both the heahng of the deaf and 
dumb man in Dccapolis, and that of the blind man at Beth- 
saida, Jesus lakes the man aside before performing the cure, and 
uses spittle on the parts affected. In the second, the healing of 
the blind man, the cure is gradual. As to the withdrawal from the 
multitude, the purpose is obvious. The miracles belong to the 
period of retirement, and Jesus takes more than usual pains to 
guard against notoriety. .\ secondary effect, if not purpose, in 
Ihe case of the deaf and dumb man, would be to fix his attention 
on what Jesus was about to do for him. As to the use of the 
spittle, it is commonly regarded as extraordinary, and naturally so, 
as these are the only cases in the Synoptical Gospels in which 
Jesus employs any other means than the laying on of hands. In 
the case of the deaf and dumb man, the reason for this excep- 
tional treatment appears in the condition of the man. The 
thrusting of the hands into the man's ears, the spitting into them. 
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the looking up to heaven, are the language of signs, by which 
Jesus seeks to awaken the faith of the man necessary to his cure. 
Certainly the thrusting of the hands into his ears is that, and the 
rest goes along with ihis symbolical act. In the case of the blind 
man, extraordinary conditions are not lacking, though not of the 
same kind. Jesus is in an unfamiliar region, and the man's blind~ 
ness withdraws him more or less from even the knowledge that 
those about him would have of this extraordinary personage. In 
these circumstances, Jesus uses something more than the ordinary 
laying on of hands, which would tell its story so quickly to a Jew 
accustomed lu his ordinary procedure, and substitutes what we 
may call a more elaborate and significant ritual of cure. The 
gradualness of the cure in this case would arise out of the same 
extraordinary conditions, Jesus is contending here against a dull, 
slow-moving faith, which hinders the ordinary immediateness of 
the cure. This explanation matches the extraonlinary methods 
and process of the cure with the extraordinary conditions of the 
case. 

On the other hand, Weiss, ignoring the peculiar conditions, 
treats both the process and the gradualness of the cure as repre- 
senting Jesus' ordinary method and the rationale of the miracles. 
These are the two cases, he says, in which Mk. goes into details 
in telling the story of the miracles, and the matter contained in 
them, therefore, is to be read into the other accounts. The diffi- 
culty in this is to account for the choice of these two isolated 
cases for the introduction of these detaiK It is easy to account 
for them as peculiarities belonging to an exceptional period in the 
life of Jesus, but not at all easy to account for the choice of these, 
the very last of the miracles, to bring out material belonging to 
them all, but hitherto unrelated by Mk., and omitted altogether 
in the other evangelists. Moreover, it is very singular that this 
gradual cure occurs in the Gospel which emphasizes most the 
immediateness of the cures. Out of the eleven miracles of he.il- 
ing recorded in Mk., five speak direcUy of the immediateness of 
the cure, and of the rest three give circumstances implying the 
same. And yet, we are told that in this Gospel, the one account 
of gradual cure establishes the form to which the others must be 
conformed. As for the use of the spittle, that is treated as an 
actual means of cure, not as a symbol or sign. So Meyer, How- 
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ever, it is allowed that the curative power infused into this came 
from above, And this again is normd, telling us what really hap- 
pened in the oiher cases. A means, which yet has no power in 
itself, only what is infused into it supernatu rally. This is truly a 
ttrtium quid, and as long as it introduces into the miracles noth- 
ing of the nature of a secondary cause, it may be ranked among 
the curiosities of religious speculation. 



jEsns aoES vtith his disciples into the 

REGION OF CXISAREA PHILIFPI. PETER'S CON- 
FESSION OF JESUS AS THE MESSIAH 

27-30. Jisiis having lattdfd at Bctlisaida, proceeds to 
CiEsarea Philippi, at the foot of Mt. Herman, a region hither- 
to unvisited by him. On the journey here he gains the privacy 
for which he had been seeking, and questions the disciples 
as to what men say about him. They tell him that he is 
called variously John the Baptist, Elijah, and one of the 
prophets. Then comes the question for which all his life 
with them had prepared the way, what title they are ready 
to give Aim. Peter, speaking for the rest, says. Thou art 
the Messiah. Bui Jesus, having drawn this confession 
frotn them, charges them to tell no one else. 

27. (li T. Ktafiav Kaiirapuis r^« *iXiinroii — into (he Z'Ulages of 
Casarea J%ilippi. Mt. says, into the parts of Casarea Philippi. 
The district is called here by the name of its principal city, 
and the villages were ihose lielonging to that district. The 
city is near the sources of the Jordan, about 25 miles north of 
the lake of Galilee. Fantum was the original name of the city, 
from the god Pan, who had a sanctuary here. The town was 
enlarged and beauiified by Herod Phihp, tetrarch of Trachonitis, 
to whose territory it belonged, and was given its new name in honor 
of the emperor and of himself. Philippi distinguishes it from 
Cwsarea on the coast. It marks the most northern part of our 
Lord's journeyings. His coming here was for the general purpose 
of his later Galilean ministry, to talk with his disciples in retirement 
of the approaching crisis in his life, Ttm jm khfmxnv 01 Sy&puntai 
Jmi; — Who do men say that I ami This is the first time that 
Jesus has approached this question, even in the circle of his dis- 
ciples. The characteristic of his teaching has been its imper- 
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sonality. His subject has been the Kingdom of God, its law, the 
conditions of membership in it, but not the person of its King. 
He has made approaches to this personal subject in the announce- 
ment of the coming of the kingdom, implying the presence of the 
King, and has made a veiled claim to the title in calling himself 
the Son of Man, but these hints and suggestions have been all. 
We should be inclined to call his styling himself the Son of Man 
something more than a veiled claim, if it were not that the people 
and rulers were manifestly in doubt, as this very event shows, as 
to the nature of his claim. This constitutes the great difference 
between the Synoptical Gospels and the fourth Gospel, since in 
the latter, Jesus discourses principally about himself and his claim. 

28. ihrav ai/ra Xiytn^it — /Aey lolj him, saying. The verb and 
the participle are so nearly identical in meaning, that their juxta- 
position here is qnite difficult to account for. On the different 
answers to the iiuesiion of Jesus, — John the Baptist, Elijah, one 
of the prophets, see on 6". 

fixoy inslead of irtuplBiiirat, annvtrtd, Tisch. Trejj. marg, WH. rfror 
RV. K BC* ""t* L d line im. Lai. Vet. Me-mph. Pfsh. Itiiert oirv X^- 
larrn, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BC DI. ^ 13, J8, 69, 1 14, 281, 346. msi. 
Lat. Vet. Vulg, Mtmph. St. tU r^r wpwtwruw, iasleaj of *•« T. r. Tisch. 
Trcg. WH. RV. w BC* L Memph. 

29. Ktti avTin iirqpiora aurous — And he asked them. 
M le lAem, Tiich. Tttg. 

Y/itis Si riva [U Kiytrt itvai ; — Buf who do you say thai J amt 
"Yfitis is emphatic m itself, and by its position.' When the 
announcement of Jesus' Messianic character is made, it does not 
come from himself, but is drawn out of the disciples by this ques- 
tion. He would have them enjoy the blessedness of not receiving 
it from flesh and blood, i.e, by oral communication, even from 
himself, but of that inward reception by silent communication 
from the Father which is the only source of true knowledge of 
spiritual things. See Mt. 16". He manifested himself to them, 
admitting them to an intimate companionship and intercourse 
with himself; and when he had made his impression on them, he 
drew from them the confession made under the guidance of the 
Spirit, that he was no inferior and preparatory personage in the 
Messianic Kingdom, but the King himself. Here, as everywhere. 
Jesus' method is the truly spiritual one, that depends very little on 
external helps, but on the silent movings of the Spirit of God. 
6 flirpot Xryti — This is the first lime in the Gospel that Peter 
appears as the spokesman of the disciples. Su «' h Xpurrot — 
thou art the Christ. On the meaning of Xptoros, sec on 1'. 
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Sft 'to f^jSo-i Xiyannv — /iat they tell no one. The silence that 
Jesus enjoins on them is due to the same reasons as hia own 
silence up to this time, and his breaking it only when he was 
alone with ihetn. It was esoteric doctrine as yet, thai only those 
could receive, who knew something about the Messianic office on 
the one hand, and about the person of Jesus on the other. In the 
prevalent misconception of the Messiah, such an announcement 
would work only disaster. The time was coming for it, but when 
it did come, the tragedy of Jesus' life followed immediately. 



JESUS PREDICTS HIS CRUCIFIZION. PETER REBUKES 
HIM, AND JESUS REPELS THE EVIL SPERIT 'V7HO 
SPEAKS THROUGH HIM 

31-33, After drawing out from his disciples the confession 
of his Messianic claim, Jesus proceeds to tell them how titat 
claim will be treated by the authorities. In general, it will 
bring him much suffering, and finally his rejection and 
violent death at the hands of the Sanhedrim, from which, 
however, he will be raised after three days. Peter, who 
evidently regards this as a confession of defeat, and as 
vacating the claim just made, takes Jesus aside, and begins 
to rebuke him. But Jesus, reeognising in this the very 
spirit of the Temptation, meets rebuke with rebuke, telling 
Peter that he is acting the part of the Tempter, and that 
he reflects the mind of men, not of Cod. 

31. ^picTo StSanxav — ie began to teach. This is a true begin- 
ning, being [he first teaching of this kind.' &t — it is necesiary. 
The necessity arises, first, from the hostility of men ; secondly, 
from the spiritual nature of his work, which made it impossible 
for him to oppose force to force ; and thirdly, from the providen- 
tial purpose of God, who made the death of Jesus the central 
thing in redemption. But in order to take its place in the 
Divine order, his death must come in the human, natural order. 
That is to say, his death is the natural result of the antagonism of 
his holy nature to the world ; it is the martyr's death. But it has 
also a Divine purpose in it, and it is necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of that purpose. The Divine purpose can use, however, 
only the death that results from the human necessity, the martyr's 

1 Tliay.-Gdii. /jt. 
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dealh. Jesus must be put lo death by man. tov moi' toB avdpii- 
Tiou ' TToXAo iniSeiv — fAat the Son of Matt suffer many things. This 
ts the getieral sCalement, under which the rejection and death are 
specifications, vn-o rii' irpur^vTipuni (cai riii' apx'^P^'"' "■ ''Si' ypo-i^- 
fiariuiv — fiy the elders ami the chief priests atid the Series. 

il»i, iy. instead of (lir4,= Tisth. Treg, WH. RV, K BCDGKL H. Iniert 
rfif, (At, before ifx^p''"' ''"'S'^''. Treg. WH. RV. x UCDEHMSUVX, iiid 
before ypaw^ri^y Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. « BCDEFHLSMUV T. 

Ehiers was the general terra for the members of the Sanhedrim, 
and when used as it is here, with the names of classes comprised 
in that body, it denotes, of course, the other members outside of 
these classes. The chief priests were members of the high-priestly 
class, i.e. either the high priest himself, those who had held the 
office, or members of the privileged families from which the high 
priests were taken. The three classes together constituted the 
Sanhedrim, or supreme council of the Jews, by which Jestis pre- 
dicts that he is to be rejected and put to death." icai /kto rpt's 
iffi-ipai avatrn\va,>. — and after three days rise again. This is one 
of the psychological problems with which we are confronted in a 
history generally answering with considerable exactness to such 
tests. For when we come to the account of the resurrection, this 
prophecy plays no part. The event, when it takes place, does 
not recall the prophecy, and is met with a persistent unbelief 
which does not seem in any way consonant with the existence of 
such a prophecy. It would seem as if Jesus must have used lan- 
guage here, which the disciples did not understand, until after the 
resurrection itself, to refer to that event. That Jesus predicted 
the crucifixion and resurrection, there does not seem to be any 
reasonable doubt. But we find variations in the details, which 
suggest that these were supplied by the writers, post eventum, and 
that the prediction itself was general in its character. Moreover, 
we find in the eschatological discourse, that Jesus' language needs 
a key, and we seem forced to the supposition that the utter failure 
of the disciples to understand the present prophecy must have 
been due to a like enigmatical use of language, mt^^ip-i^ — w ;'M- 
out any reserve, using entire frankness of sjieech. Now that the 
time had come for Jesus to speak about this, he spoke out frankly, 

32. TrpocrAaao^evos a-vrav — having taken him aside. Peter 
could not understand plain speech about a matter to be spoken 
of only under his breath. Metaphorically, he puts his finger on 
his lips, and says Hush. He does not wish further open discus- 
sion of so dangerous a topic, and so he takes Jesus aside even to 



r« after paasirrs, see Win. 47 i) Note. 
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remonstrate with him. i-riTtftar — /c nbuke. Such an idea as 
his roaster had announced was not only to be refuted, but rebuked 
as tinivorihy of him. This would be the way in which he would 
reconcile it with his sense of his Lord's dignity to rebuke him ; a 
thing that he would not think of doing except as he thought that 
Jesus was himself underrating that dignity. He had just allowed 
the Messianic claim made for him by the disciples, and now he 
seemed to be predicting defeat, whereas it belonged to the Mes- 
si.ih not 10 be defeated. 

33. JirioTpo*"! — hailing turned, that is, upon Peter. But as 
he turned on him, it brought the rest of the disciples to view, 
and having seen the effect of Peter's action on them, he was 
moved to special plainness of speech. iirtTifiijiTt Ilcrpiji noi kiyu — 
he rebuked Peler and says. Notice the repetition of the (Vtn^uv of 
v.". Peter had assumed to rebuke him, and now he rebukes 
Peter. 



'Xvafi mruyia /tot — -"VTuyf denotes withdrawal, ^r^/ a M'ij|'. And the 
whole phrase means, Get out of my sight. %nrava. — Satan. Our 
\jaxA is not calling names here, but indicating in strong language 
the part that Peter is playing. He is putting temptation in our 
Lord's way, and is so acting the r51e of Satan. Jesus recognizes 
that it is not Peter in propria f-ersona that Js speaking, but the 
Spirit of evil speaking through him, just as he recognized the 
invisible Tempter in the wilderness (Ml. 4'"). tfipovM—thou 
thinkeit not, thi'ii dost nut regard. >^povcZv to TivtK means to side 
with one.^ Peter did not keep in mind God's purposes, but 
men's. He did not look at things .as God looks at them, but as 
men regard them, and hence he played the part of the Adver- 
sary, the Tempter. And it was not a minor and incidental 
temptation, but the great thing that separates God's ways and 
man's, the temptation to consider himself, instead of imitating 
God's self-sacrifice. 



JESUS TEACHES THE MULTITUDE THAT THE SELF- 
SACRIFICE PRACTISED BY HIMSELF IS THE NEC- 
ESSARY CONDITION OF DISCIPLESHIP 

34-IX. 1. Jfsiis now calls up the multitude, having 
closed the purely esoteric part of his teaching, relating to 
his otvtifate. and teaches them that the condition of disciple- 

1 Tliay.-tirlii. Ux. 
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ship is self-denial, and follotviiig him even to death. He 
bases this on the general principle that to lose life is to save 
it, and to save it is to lose it. And there is no profit in 
gaining the whole world and losing one's life, because that 
is an irreparable loss. Nothing will buy it back. These 
ultimate gains and losses follow a man's attitude towards 
Him because the Son of Man is to return in the glory of 
his Father, and will then be ashamed of the man who is 
now ashamed of Him. 

34. roe Sx^ov — t/ie multitude. It seems from this, that in 
spile of his being away from his usual place of work, and in 
heathen territory, Jesus was surrounded by a crowd of people. 
And his language implies that ihey had some knowledge of him. 
EI Ti! tfcXti orto-oi /Mm cUoXoutftiv — If any one wiihes ta follow after 
me. A figurative expression of disci pleship.' 

Ef Ti,, in8te»rfof*rT.t,TteE.WH. RV. xBCDLAUtl. Hard. morf. 
Am\a<,8ia, instead of i\etai, Tisch. Treg. C* DX I, l8, most mn. LaL 
Vet. Vulg. The rate combinatiun, found elsewhere only Ml. ici", U fairl; 
conclusive of Che originality of the reading. 

iirapn]iTa<T&u> iavTov — let him deny himself. The person is 
made here the direct object of the verb, not the indirect. He is 
not to deny something to himself, but he is to renounce himself. 
He is to cease to make himself the object of his life and action. 
The verb is the same that is used to denote Peter's denial of his 
Master, and means to deny that one stands in a supposed relation 
to another, and hence to reject, or renounce. To deny self is 
therefore to deny the relation of self-inierest and control which 
a man is supposed to hold to himself, in the interest of humanity 
and of God ; in other words, to renounce himself It is the nega- 
tive side of the command to love, and like that, does not refer to 
special acts, but to a change of the fundamental principle of 
life. «. &paTto Tav (rravpor oiitov — and take up his cross. This 
is a phase, the extreme phase of the self-denial which Jesus has 
just demanded. Let him deny himself, and carry out that self- 
denial even to death. The cross does not mean here any dis- 
agreeable thing, but the instrument of death. The criminal 
carried his own cross to the place of execution, and so, to take 
up the cross means to go to the place of death. The equivalent 
of it in our language would be to go to the gallows or ike stake. 

> See on ii"-«. The use of i'iim after i.oAoip«.."f is a Hebraism. Win. 33. 
Nole. Thay.-Gmi. Ux. 
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The idea is, thai a disciple is to follow the example of Jesus in 
giving up everything, even life itself, that belongs to the selfish 
inteteats, sooner than anything belonging to the higher purposes 
of life. K. iKokouBuTia HOI. — and follow me. This is not a third 
thing added to the self-denial and cross- bearing, but a repetition 
of the oiriVui (LBV aitoKax^iir of the condilioQal part of the sentence. 
The meaning is, that in these two things, self-denial and cross- 
bearing, is to be found the way to follow hina, 

35. 'Oi y^ iav Sikg — For whoever wishes} Si ^ &v iwoXitrti — 
6ut whoever shall lose} truttra avirgv (omit ovrot, fhis one) will 
save it. 

Mr before 0As. instead of it, Tiich. Treg. WH. M BCKM AD I, aS, 33. 
iwB\ttu, instead of dwoX^ffs. Tiieh. Treg. WH. m BCD ' FA. Omil o&r« 
before (riiir.., TUch. Tteg. WH. RV. (t ABC' DLM' X AD Latt Memph. 

Jesus has just bidden them to sacrifice even their lives, and this 
gives the reason for that bidding, showing them that this is really 
the way to save their lives. The paradox consists in the two 
meanings of the word li/e. In the first clause, it means the 
bodily Ufe, and in the second, the true life of the spirit, which is 
independent of that bodily condition. The general principle is, 
that there is no such thing as ultimate loss in the kingdom of God. 
And in this case, a man loses his life only to receive it again 
enriched and muhiplied. He sacrifices himself so far as he is 
identified with lower interests, only to become absorbed in higher 
and larger interests, in righteousness and love, in God and raan. 
tvfitv tfiov Kol Tov tvayytXiov — /or the sake of me anil of the 
Gospel. Here we have (he higher objects stated, for which a man 
sacrifices himself, and in which the merely personal life is ab- 
sorbed. He becomes absorbed, in the first place, in a higher 
personality, that of Jesus, the Redeemer, and the head of the 
Messianic kingdom, who represents interests human and universal. 
And all personal interests become merged in those of the Gospel, 
the glad-tidings that Jesus brings, that the kingdom of God is 
toming. This coming is involved in the advent of its king.' It 
IB as a man loses himself in so great and high things, that he finds 
himself, and as he sacrifices his life in their behalf, that he saves 
it. Only in such things is there any true bfe. 
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36. Ti yap •iijitXti ar6puriror KipS^tnu . . , koi jlij^tu^tvu . . . ; 
— /or ■wkal does it profit a man to gain . ■ ■ , and to forfeit . . . f 

4*tJ«r, instead of i^fXiJoK, Tisch. WH. RV. « BL «ii. Ut. Vet. Pcsh- 
■(pi^aai. instead of li' apHteTj, and (muuiB^iiai, instead of iir (iiiuiiiS^, 
Tisch. wn. RV. X BL. 

Jijfuuifi^rai — tofoifeil. The word commonly means to lose by 
way of penalty, to forfeit. The argument is carried forward here 
no longer in the contrast between the two lives, the ^nj;(ii in its 
two senses, but in the contrast between the ^x^ and the Kaafixn- 
And this is pertinent, because the earthly life is measured gen- 
erally by outward gains, while the spiritual life is valued for itself. 
In the one, a man is worth dollars and cents, in the other, his 
worth is a matter of his own excellence, the quality and range of. 
his being. The question is thus between that life which consists 
mainly in having, and that which consists in being. And to be, in 
the'true sense, means to have the life of God in us. The con- 
trast is made as strong as possible by making the gain the kikt/uk, 
the sum total of things. 

37, Ti yip Soi ' — For what shall a man give t avToXAay/m — 
at an exchange. The questions means, if a man has forfeited his 
life, by what price or ransom can he buy it back? It is the 
rhetorical form of saying that the loss is irrevocable. It is the 
irrevocableness of the loss that makes the gain to be nothing by 
its side. The whole world, if a man had it, would not buy back 
his life, if he tost it. 

t( 7ip, instead of t, ti. Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. K BL 4 i8. one ms. Ut. 
Vet. Memph. Soi, instead of S^i,, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. K* li (K" L 
Sv) iir, instead of ir, Tisch. Treg. WH. K BCEFLMVX FA. 

3a M yip ihf — foTwhoever* The argument does not con- 
nect this with the siiecial statement that immediately precedes, 
but with the entire statement of which that forms a part. It 
shows how these general statements are to be applied to man's 
relations to Christ ; how these relations can affect iheir lives so 
profoundly — a question that might easily be suggested to his 
listeners by the amazing character of his assumptions. The pres- 
ent situation, he says, is to be changed. He who seems to them 
now so easily to be set aside is to appear eventually as the Son of 
Man, coming in the glory of his Father, with the holy angels. 
Now. they are ashamed of him, it may be : then he will be 
ashamed of them. The announcement of Jesus' Messiahship 
(v."*) is followed immediately by the prophecy of his hurailia- 



qu=l>^i.l™?Vin[ 4°7 ^''^^''' ^ 



aubj. for t.^. The mood is Ihat of deli 



* This use of Hr for ar is due to Ibe use of •> as a contracted form of iir, lead- 
ing lo a mlslBken use of the two as interchangeable. Sec Thajr.-Grm. Ij-r. 
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lioLi and death ; and that by the statement that life and death 
haug upon the acceptance and imitation of him ; now this is justi- 
fied by the prophecy of his reign. Verily, Jesus' reticence about 
himself, that has been so characteristic of his teaching so far, is 
here broken. /I'M^aAi'S* — ailulttrous. The figure represents sin 
as unfaithfulness to the close relation in which God seeks to put 
man lo himself. It is a favorite figure of the prophets. 

IX. 1. This verse belongs with the preceding discourse by the 
most obvious connection of thought. He has spoken of the 
coming of the Son of Man in the glory of his Father ; and here 
he states the time of that coming. For the coming of the Son of 
Man is everywhere identified with the coming of the kingdom. 
Cf. Mt. i5", where this coming is spoken of as the coming of the 
Son of Man in his kingdom. The reason for placing the verse in 
the ninth chapter is that those who made the division supposed 
that the glorifying of Jesus in the Transfiguration was the event 
referred to here. But that would not be described as a coming of 
the Son of Man in power; nor would an event only a week dis- 
tant be spoken of as taking place before some of those present 
should die. That language implies that most of them would be 
dead, while a few would live to see the great event. No, this 
coming of the kingdom is to be identified with the coming of the 
Son of Man. Nothing else will satisfy the context. And this 
coincides with everything that Jesus says about the time of that 
coming. See ch. 13*, and parallel passages in Mt. and Lk. This 
then lets in a flood of light upon the meaning of that coming, as 
it declares that it was to be before some of those before him 
should taste of death. If his words are to stand therefore, it was 
to be events belonging to the generation after his death which ful- 
filled the prophecy of his coming, and of the establishment of his 
kingdom. And in this case, the kingdom was to be spiritual, and 
the agencies in its establishment were to be the Spirit of God and 
the providence of God in human affairs. 

Here, as in the eschatological discourse, ch. 13, the coming is 
referretl to as an understood thing, whereas there has been no 
teaching in regard to it. The same remark applies here as in the 
teaching about the death and resurrection. We cannot account 
for the expectation, which colored the whole life of the eariy 
church, without some prophecy of it. But on the other hand, 
the absence of expectation in the period between the death and 
resurrection is unaccountable if the prophecy was of this definite 
character. 
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THE TRANBFianRATION 
IX. 2-a Jesus goes up into a mountain, with Peter, 
James, and John, and is transfigured before them. The 
heavenly visitors. The voice from heaven. 

A week after the conversation with the disciples in regard to his 
death, Jesus goes, with the three disciples who stood nearest to 
him, up into the neighboring mountain, and was transfigured be- 
fore them. As it is described, this transfiguration consisted in an 
extraordinary white light emitted from his whole person. Accom- 
panying this was an appearance of Moses and Elijah talking with 
hira. Peter, frightened out of his wits by the amazing scene, 
proposes to fix and retain it by building huts for Jesus and the 
heavenly visitors up there on the mountain side. But a cloud 
came over ihem, and a voice proceeded from it, as al the baptism, 
This is my beloved Son ; hear Aim. And suddenly, looking around, 
they saw no one but Jesus. 

2. ^fi.ip<K (i — six days. Lk. says, about eight days. We can 
easily get rid of one of the two days which separate these two 
accounts, as the Jews confounded a/ler sefen days with on the 
seventh day by reckoning both the dies a quo and the dies ad quern 
in the former expression, as in the account of the resurrection. 
But the other day needs the wo-« of Lk,, about eight days, to re- 
move the discrepancy. 

T. Ilfrpof K. r, 'laKiu/floi- k. (r.)'Iu)oi^('— These three formed the 
inner circle of the twelve, whom Jesus took with him on three 
great occasions, the raising of the daughter of Jairua, the Trans- 
figuration, and the scene in the garden of Gethsemane. w o/jos 
ii^kav — into a high mountain. What mountain is meant, we do 
not know, except that it was probably in the vicinity of Cxsarca 
Philippi, and so belonged to the Hermon range. See 8*". 

hot' iSuii' fidmus — apart alone. This account gives no reason 
for this privacy, and Mt. is equally silent. But Lk. tells us that 
Jesus went up into the mountain to pray. This gives a rational 
turn to the whole occurrence, leaving us to suppose that the trans- 
figuration was incidental to it, and not the purpose of our Lord's 
going up into the mountain. He was glorified before the dis- 
ciples, but it is quite out of character for him lo deliberately set 
about such a transaction. This opens the way for another sug- 
gestion as to the real character of the event. Jesus would be led 
to special prayer at this time by the events on which it seems that 
his mind was fixed, and which formed the subject of conversation 
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between hiiviself and his disciples. The subject of his discourse 
at this period was the apprDiiching tragical end of his life. And 
it is Lk. again, who tells us that this was the subject of conversa- 
tion between himself and the heavenly visitants at this lime. It 
looks then, as if this was a case in which the mind of the writer 
was fixed on the suiface of things, who has told his story too in 
such a way as to fix our attention on the mere physical accompani- 
ments of the scene, the shining of Jesus' garments, rather than the 
glory of his countenance, while at the same lime, he has himself 
given us the suggestions for a deeper reading of it. According to 
the ordinary view, arising from this emphasis of the physical side 
of it, the transfiguration was a gleam of our Lord's true glory in 
the midst of the surrounding darkness, showing that he was divine 
in spite of his humiliation and death. But, according to our 
Lord's own view, which he came into the world to set up, over 
against its superficial worldliness, his glory was essentially in his 
humiliation and death, not in spite of it. And here, his spirit was 
glorified by dwelling in the midst of these high purposes and re- 
solves until its glory broke through the veil of flesh, and irradiated 
his whole being. 

Kol iifTtiiop<t>ut6t}^ — atii/ was transfigured before ihem. All the 
particulars given are, in our account, the shining whiteness of his 
garments, and in Mt. and Lk. this with the shining or (Lk.) the 
change of his face. 

3. Kac ro i/iaria iysvtTO tTTiXfiovTa,' XrUKo Xiac (omll oiv X'"*') — 

and his garments became shining, exceedingly white. 

Omit J>f xi<"'. <" 'Ho^, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. h BCL A i, t«o mu. 
Lai. Vel. one mi. Vulg. 

ola yva<^cts trX r^t y^f mi Suranu wtuc XcvKotiu - — literally, 
such as a fuller upon the earth cannot so whiten. 

Tnscn oCruii, w, before Xn/.a™. Tisch, Treg. WH. RV. « BCLN 4 13. 
38, 33, 6g, 116, 1J4, 346. iwo ns!. Ul. Vet. EgyplL 

4. 'HAct'at avv MtuvCTct — Elijah with Moses. Elijah is gen- 
erally said to be the representative of 0,T. prophecy, Moses 
of the I^w. But this distinction is more apparent than real. 
Moses was a prophet, and the law that he gave was a part of his 
prophetic utterance ; while Elijah had nothing to do with the 
predictive, certainly with the Messianic side of prophecy, accord- 
ing to the record, but it was his province to reveal to men the 
Divine law and make real to them the Divine lawgiver. But these 
were two men in the O.T. history who made a mysterious exit 

' This Greek word is llie eiaci equivalent of the Lalin-EnglUh wordi trmsfigta-t \ 

H ^ Till* word <i^s ..Qi oi:^ur L-is^here in the N.T. I 
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from this world, and they arc the ones selected fur a mysterious 
in the N.T.' The subject of their conversation with Jesus 
IS not given in Mt., or Mk., but Lie. tells us that it was "his 
decease which he was to accomplish at Jerusalem " (9"). 

S. diro>cf»0(if — ansii/ering. That is, responding not to some- 
thing said, but done. What he said was drawn out not by the 
words of another, but by the occasion. Mojucrti . , . k. "HXti'i — 
Moses ami Elijah. Peter would gather from the conversation 
who the men were. What he proposed to build was three Imts, 
such as could be constnicted out of the material found on the 
•tT)ua.it — is the word for any temporary structure, 
yip iJSji Ti iiroKpiOg ~/ar he did not know what to 
This implies [he strangeness of his proposition. If he 
bad known what to say, he would not have said any so foolish 
thing. The situation was not one to be prolonged. Heavenly 
visitors do not come to stay, ixipo/iot yap iyivoirro — far they 
became completely frightened} 

Tbis reiditig. instead of fo-ar 7^ fc^^i {became, instead of iBtrt), 
Tisch.Treg. WH. RV. k BCL A 33, most wuj. Ut, Vel.<l7ri)«pi#B, a«ni«T, 
initeui of XaX^ffB. tay< TiKb. Trcfi. WH. KV. « BC * L 4 i, i8, 33, one 
mi. Lit. VeL Mcmph. 

Kai cycFCTO i^ui^ Ik tov ovpavou, Ouro; iurw o vioi /uni o AyainiTOt 
— And a voice came out of the cloud. This is tny beloi'ed Son. 
These same words were uttered by the heavenly voice at the bap- 
tism, and they are repealed in 2 Pet. 1", in referring to the trans- 
figuration. See Mt. 3" 17' Mk. i" Lk. 3° g'*. For the meaning 
of Son, see note on i". 

tylwera, instead of f|X0(,'nich. Treg. mor^. WH. RV, n BCL A Memph. 
Prah. Hard, mnrff. Oo.il \fyoura, laying, Tacb. Treg. WH. RV. tt BCN 
X rn one mi. Lat. Vet. Memph. 

8. cfairira — suddenly? The vision vanished suddenly, and 
things returned to their natural condition. There is a difference 
of opinion whether the adverb belongs with the participle or the 
verb. It can make little difference, since both denote parts of 
the same act. looking and seeing. But this very fact shows that 
the adv. belongs with the part., since to put it with the verb 
separates the two closely related parts of the same act. In 
accordance with this principle, we should say, suddenly Ihrv 
looked around and saw, not, they looked around and suddenly 
saw. And for the same reason, the Greek joins the adverb and 



I See DeuL 34' j K, a". 

> The prep, in itiifio. denotes coinplclene&s. (English. buI and mt. 
Grm. Ijx. under ;.. 

• ;(...... is n rare, lair word for ;Jiu*kik. 



adverb and ■ 

imt.) Tlay^ I 
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the part, iidmva denotes the quick transition from the heavenly 
vision to ordinary conditions. 

(/ ^li before rir •I^oOr. insleail of dWi, WH. RV. « BDN 33, 61, Latt. 
Memph. iWi a ajlversative. not meaaing txcrpt, and UTCgk^u' hcie, to 
that intecnal probability favurs that reading. 



ELIJAH AND THE SON OF UAN 

9-13. Conversation wll/t the disciples on the way down 
(he mountain. They question him about the coming of 
Elijah. 

On the way down the mountain, Jesus charges the disciples not 
lo tell any one wlnf they had seen, until the Son of Man is risen 
from ihe dead. This strange saying about the resurrection of the 
Messiah they seized ufim, and debated its meaning. Then this 
appearance of Elijah suggests the queslion, why the Scribes put 
that appearance before the Nfessianic advent, and this queslion 
they put to Jesus. He answers that it is true, Elijah does come 
first, and that this is a fulfilment of prophecy which points to the 
fulfilment of the other prediction in regard to the suffering and 
rejection of the Son of Man. And lo clinch ihe mailer, he says 
that John's fate is only carrying out another writing. 

9. (Oil Kara^aivovrtoi' Ik toS opous — And as they were coming 
down out of the mountain} 

Kal (ara^irlrrur, instead of iraTa^aii^rTuF It, Tiich. Treg. WH. RV. 
H BCULNii 31, Latl. Memph. Pcsh. ^i, initeaJ of dFi.TrcB. morir. WH. 

BD33. 

ira /i)]&vi, etc. — that they tell no one. This command is given 
for the same reason as the injunction of secrecy in regard to his 
miracles. These external things are misleading 10 one who has 
not attained something like the inner point of view of Jesus. It 
coincided also with ihe charge to keep silence about his Messiah- 
hip. The misconception of the Messianic idea among the people 
led them to misunderstand everything that might point to his 
Messiahship. The people were excited with false hopes, which 
this marvellous story would only intensify. After the resurrection, 
when his death had put an end to false expectations, and ihe res- 
urrection had pointed to his tttie glory, then, in that new time, 
stories of his earthly glory and power would help forward the truth. 



I 0/ lit » 
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tl fiij oTav — except ivhenever. arav, luhenever, is intended to 
leave the lime of the resurrection indefinite and contingent. 

10. Tov \a-im iKpa.fi)aa.v — not to be connected with B-po! iavrow, 

— thty kepi Ike saying to themselves, which does not give iKparrjirav 
a proper meaning, and does not accord with the fact that Jesus 
restricted his announcement of the resurrection only to the twelve, 
not to the three ; nor is to be translated, tiey kept tlie saying, in 
the sense of obedience ; but the meaning is, they seized this word 
about the resurrection, it climg to them, they did not let go of it.' 
irpos «avTous oiTKfijToiVTts Ti «iTTi TO «K riKpSii' QHuTT^voi,* — quesSott' 
itig among themselves what the rising from the dead is. Not what 
the resurrection means in general, which they as orthodox Jews at 
this time would know well enough ; but what it meant in the case 
of Jesus, involving, as it did, his death. 

U. *Ort Acyounv ol ypafi/iartK — 7ohy do the Scribes say . . . t 
The difficulty with this rendering is, that the direct question, 
rendered necessary by the introduction of kiyoyri^. is introduced 
by the indirect interrogative on. An alternative rendering is, the 
Scribes say, the demonstrative on being used to introduce a direct 
quotation. The difficulty with this is, that it is a statement, instead 
of the question required by iirijpdriuv. But the question is easily 
implied. However, the rendering of it as a question is on the 
whole more probable/ It is suggested by this appearance of 
Elijah on the mountain, which leads them to ask how it is, that 
Elijah's appearance is treated by the scribes as a sign of the 
advent of the Messiah, while this appearance follows the advent, 
and Jesus commands them to keep his appearing silent. Trpirov 
— ^rst, that is, before the manifestation of the Messiah. 

12. 'O S« £*^ — And he said. 

1*17, inslea J of diro.piftii, ilrit, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. « BCL A Memph. 
Pnh. 

"HAtuie ^ci- — The particle here is concessive ; I grant you Elijah 
does come: and <IAAa introduces the modifying statement about 
the manner of his coming, which was not in keeping with their 
expectation. He comes, to be sure, but not as a mere appearance 
that keeps him out of the hands of men and the grasp of fate, but 
in such a way that men do as they please with him. ojroKaflioTavd 
iravTa — restores ail things, 

diro«Suir(t«i. instead of dirBMSiflrJ, Tisch. Trcg.h'AB'L a I. J8. 33, 

118. <lxO«TW7-d«l, WH. IJ*. dTO.flTiffTa«i, K* D. 

This is Jesus' brief rendering of the prophecy (Mai. 3' "), that 
Elijah will turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and of the 

I See Thay.-Grm. Ijx. 

■See Win. 18 d. 3. lor the use oflhe atl. wilh the int.; also Burton, 39a, 393. 

' Sec Bunon. 349 -. Win. 34, 4. 
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children to the fathers. His coming, too, is put in connection with 
an injunction to remember the law of Moses, meaning that it 
signifies an enforcement of the Divine law. Such a restoration, 
bringing things back to their standard in the law, was accom- 
plished in the work of John the Baptist, lo whom evidently Jesus 
reters. Mt. 17'* says that the disciples understood him to refer to 
the Baptist, k. »■<«« ytypaimxi iirl t. vlov t. drOpunrov: — the ques- 
tion probably ends here — iini/ kou' has it hfen -written ahout the 
Son of Man ! The answer is given in ira iroUi iraBs «- i^avltvaSg, 

— that he safer many things arui he set at naught} Jesus matches 
their prophecy quoted by the scribes with another in regard to the 
Son of Man, me.ining to imply that the fulfilment of the one makes 
probable the fulfilment of the other. The prophecy that the 
Messiah should sv;fier (in the prophecy itself it is the Servant 
of Jehovah) is found in Is. 53. ifoi)i(tf)«'tu(ij)flg * — Se set at 
naught. 

13. liAAa Xryu liuv on k. 'HXuat iXrjXvOcv — iut I say unto you, 
that also Elijah has come, xol before 'HAciac means also, he too, 
as well as the Messiah. This contains the minor premise of the 
argument, which runs as follows : The fulfilment of the prophecy in 
regard to Elijah makes provable the fulfilment of that in regard to 
the Son of Man ; the former prophecy has heen fulfilled, therefore 
took for the fulfilment of the other, k. tTraitfaav uunji, etc., — and 
they did to him whatej-er they pleased, as it has been written in 
regard to him. Here is another fulfilment in regard to the same 
man, which increases the probability just named. Moreover, this 
prophecy in regard to his fate puts his case on precisely parallel 
lines to that of the Messiah. He too, like the Messiah, is the sub- 
ject of expectation on the one hand, and of prophecy on the other, 
which are entirely inconsistent. In his case it is the adverse 
event of prophecy that has been accomplished, which strengthens 
the conviction that (he like will happen to the ^iessiah. omt ^BtXov 

— whatever they wished. This might seem an inconclusive state- 
ment, without the addition of what it was that men wished. But 
in reality, this is a striking statement of the way in which the 
Divine plan differs from the human, which made the fate of Jo^in 
and of Jesus certain. Men expected it as a part of the Messianic 
programme that God would interpose in behalf of his servants, so 
that men could not do to them what they pleased. But in God's 
spiritual kingdom, force is not opposed to force, and so men did 
to John what they pleased. The inference is, they will do to the 
Son of Man likewise. Only now, with the introduction of this 

tiBiXat, inrtcBJ of 4flAi|ffo», Tiich. Trefi. WH. <n BC' DL. 

■ The answer in full would bo. // Aai heen arittm l\ai ki suffer, ai it it said. U 
;h. Buiion. 3li[<i),ai3. I A Biblical ward. 
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ova ijfliAov, it becomes no longer a mere fulfilment of prophecy, but 
ao applicaiion of the immut.ible Divine principle to parallel cases. 
KaOiiK yiypavTai — as il has bten written. This might refer to the 
general statements in regard to the maltreatment of the prophets. 
But it is personal, something written about him, and this makes it 
more probable thit the reference is to Klijah, who suffered for 
righteousness' sake in the same way. It is this concrete case of 
such maltreatment that becomes a prophecy of the fate of the 
L who has succeeded to his spirit, and so to his fate. See 
I K. i8'^ sqq. 19' sqq. This becomes thus a good example of the 
broad way in which Jesus treats prophecy. 



A DEMONIAC HEALED 

14-29. Healing of a demoniac, on the return from the 
mountain, whom the disciples left behind had failed to heal, 
owing to their lack of faith. 

On his return from the mountain, Jesus finds a multitude 
gathered, and a dispute going on between his disciples and some 
Scribes about a failure of the disciples to heal a demoniac boy, 
whom his father had brought to them. Jesus cries out against 
the unbelief which had caused this failure, and orders the boy to 
be brought to him. After some inquiries about the case, prompted 
apparently only by his interest in it, Jesus assures him that all 
things are possible to faith, which draws from the father the 
pathetic plea that he believes, but begs for help even in case of 
his unbelief. Whereupon Jesus orders the unclean spirit to leave 
his victim, which he does with a final convulsion, which seemed 
like death. But Jesus took him by the hand, and raised him up. 



i>£6v 



tlSor (-Sav) — and having come, they si 



Hat -YpafifiaTtK ffy^yp-invTai Tpof avroik — tjrtd Scnbcs disputing 

against them. The prep, denotes the hostility of the Scribes 
better than the dat. 



I, instead r>f abroi' 



This incident of the Scribes is introduced by Mk. alone, 
as usual, brings the scene before us, and not the bare event. 



1. I 

vent. II 




A DEMONIAC HEALED 

The cause of l^e dispute was the failure of the disciples to cure 
the demoniac, which gave the Scribes a chance to throw doubt on 
Iheir healing power. 

15. jTos o oxAot I'Sowfs airov, iii$aii.pJj$T]ifo.v — ail the croivd, 
having seen them, were utterly astonished} 

Uirrti 4^aa^^v>ii; inileiil of IBir, ittSan^^Byi Tisch. Ticg. WH 
H BCDIL A I, IJ, 37, zS, 33, 69, 114, 209, 346, mi. Lai. Vet. Memph 
Pesh. H»rcl. marg. 

Different reasons are given for this astonishment Either Jesus' 
person still retained some of the glory of the transfiguration, or 
the people were astonished at his sudden and opporlone appear- 
ance. Against the former it seems conclusive that he treats the 
transfiguration as an esoteric event, which would not have per- 
mitted him to make his appearance among the people until the 
effect had entirely passed away. Their surprise was a joyous sur- 
prise at this unexpected coming, so that they ran and greeted 
him. 

16. iinjpioT7iT€v auravt — he asked them. The pronoun evi- 
dently refers to Che multitude just mentioned. 



Tt 0T»iijT«rrt TjMs aCrow ; — What are you disputing with them f 
a&Tow here refers to the disciples. 

17. Ka! iittxpiOi] uunji <Is — And one . . . answered him. tl« 
— one made answer, though the question was addressed to the 
crowd, t'tx is not like the indefinite tk, but calls attention to the 
number. 



wtx-tta oXoXov — a dumb spirit. For other instances of this 
accomp.inimenl of the disease, see Mt. g" 11''. 



/dr.l 



of Ir, Tisch, Treg, WH. v.' ABK AD. 



^iJcTiKi — convulses. This meaning of the word is not very well 
established, but in enrapatro-u, the meaning tear passes over into 
that of convulse, and it is so used in v.". l^iis establishes a pre- 
cedent for the like transformation in this word. The congenital 
relation of these two verbs makes it improbable that they would 
be employed in a different sense about the same matter, and is sc 
far against the Revisers' Translation, dasheth him down. $ripa!rt- 
rai — is wasting away. The symptoms mentioned are those of 



> On ihis 



taSii. 
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epilepsy. The p^tnrfi, k. i<ftpil^tt k. rpijei are connected with 
OTTou iav KaraXa^ri; btit fr^paiWrai is a general symptom of the 
disease. The Eng, Ver. connects di^pifti, k. rpZa, k. iripaivtrai, 
and puts pijircrti by itself. It should read, w/tenevfr it seizes Aim, 
it convulses him, and he foams and gnashes his teeth ; and he is 
■wasting away. toU piflijT-aTs — As the man did not find Jesus, he 
brought him to the disciples. See v.". 

nBC'DLi I, 13,33, 



KOI <Tira ToTs fia$>]Ta.U trov Tva avro (n^aXuiffi — and I spoke to thy 

disciples that they should cast it out} 

diTB, instead of tXrot, Tisch. Treg, WH. tt BFL I, aS, 209. 

19. 'O fi( diroKpidcU afrroit, Xryct — And he answering them, 
says. 



avTott — to them. Jesus' reply is not addressed to the man, 
who seems not to have shown any lack of faith, but to the 
disciples, who have just been mentioned by the father, and to 
whom the words specially apply, since it was their unbelief that 
led to the fiasco. Later, the man seems to have lost heart over 
the failure of the disciples, so that he puts an if you can into his 
appeal to Jesus (v.^). 

'n ytvio. an-ioTOS, Jus jroxt irpos S/»as iaofuu. ; cut tot( Aviio/iai 
viiiov ; — O unlielie^'ing generation, how long shall I be with you t 
haw long shall I suffer you t 

ytvta — It is possible to translate this race, meaning men of a 
certain stock or family ; but it is more in accordance with almost 
invariable N.T. usage to translate it generation, men of that time. 
Sriirrir: — the translation faithless, EV., means generally unfaith- 
ful, perfidious, and is therefore ambiguous. It should be trans- 
lated unbelieving, eat trart. — literally, until when? rpin vfiat 
laoiuu. ; — shall I he with you ? The question, as appears from 
the next question, arises from the almost intolerable nature of his 
intercourse with a generation so spiritually dull and unsympa- 
thetic. It is the question of one who feels that his surroundings 
have become almost unbearable, and who wonders how long they 
are going to last. LvHa^au. v/imv ; * — shall / 6ear with you t 

2a (Suv — having seen. Regularly, the part, agrees with neither 
ri rt^/to. nor avrtif after trwvntapa^tv. According to the sense, 



s-ao ^^y 
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since the action of the verb belongs to the spirit, and is occa- 
sioned by the action denoted by the participle, it would be the 
spirit which is described as hating seen Jesus. But he does this 
with the eyes of the man, and hence the masc. form of the pan. 
In all these stories, the man and the evil spirit gel mined up in 
this way. The outward acts belong to the man, but the informing 
spirit is sometimes that of the man, and sometimes the evil spirit. 
awtiTiriipaiiif — coitviilsed him} 

I BCL A 33. 

(KuXi'tTo — he rolled around. Wallow suggests things not im- 
plied in this verb. 

ai. (US TouTo y<yovcv avTiu — Hnee this has eome to him. This 
conversation with the father has been preserved by Mk. alone, 
with his customary fulness in the narration of events. All attempts 
to discover special motives for this question of Jesus, aside from 
the general interest of a sympathetic person in the case, are un- 
availing. It has no special bearing on the cure to be performed. 
'Ek vatiio6€v — from childhood.* 

Inert U before t«<J»W<», Tisch. Trcg. WH. RV. * BCDGILN A 1, 33, 

llS, iCK). 

22. KoX tU rvp . . . It. ris vSara — ioth into fire and into waters. 
The plur. = bodies of -water, v. n Sivj; — if you are at all abk. 
There is no inf. implied here, the pronoun being construed with 
the verb immediately according to the Greek idiom.' 

23. To (I Swn' — (omit TTurrtwrai). If thou canst. Jesus re- 
peats the father's words in order to call attention to them, and to 
the doubt expressed in them, which would stand in the way of his 
petition. The art. adds to the emphasis with which he points to 
these words, as we say. That ^Hf you can." irawa SwutA rtji 
rurrtvovTi — Over against the father's doubt, the Lord puts the 
omnipotence of faith, which places at man's disposition the Divine 

Omit Tw^rwBi, "HKh. Treg. WH. RV. K BC* L A i, 118, 109, 144, 

one itis. Lat. Ve[. Memph. 

24. Evtfis Kpa^us a rarijp roij iraiSi'oii fA(y(, vltrrtwo, P<r^6ti /uni rij 
Atrurrif — ImmeiUatelv the father of the boy cried out and said. I 
believe ; help my unbelief. This does not mean " help me to turn 
my unbelief into belief," but " help me out of my trouble, in spite 

1 See on w.". The compound verb is found elsewhers only in Maiimus Tyrius, 
a vrriief of Ihe second ceniury B.C. 

■ On the pleonasm, see Win. 65, a, >rvl>o«'> is b lale word. The Greeks said 

• On the use of the art. wilh •. IJrg. see Win. 18 a, 3. 
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of any unbelief that you may find in me." He claims at first, 
that he does believe, notwithstanding any appearance to the con- 
trary in his language. And yet, he does not rest his case there, 
but pleads with Jesus to show him mercy in any case. He pleads 
the compassion of Jesus, instead of his own faith, and so uncon- 
sciously showed a genuine faith. 

TiKh. (Trcg.) WH. RV. K> BL i one mi. IM. Vet, Mcmph. 
Kfltfw^, 7wV^ //an, K A* BC L i 28. one mj. Lat. Vet. 



Z5. oTi lirurwTpix'>- (o) o^^os — tAat a {the) crmod is running 
together besides (those already gathered). The evidence for the 

insertion or omission of the art. is evenly divided. The anarthrotis 
noun is more consistent with the meaning of iiriavrrpix,^. im — 
adds to erwrp«x", " running together, the meaning besides, i.e. in 
addition to those already collected.' The part. tSav is causal; 
it was because Jesus saw this, that he rebuked the demon. 
He did not wish to attract a larger crowd by prolonging the 
scene, and so, without any further delay, he proceeded with the 
cure. It is his usual avoidance of any notoriety in his mira- 
cles. TO aXakov Kal Koiifiov irvtv/ia — tAau dumli and deaf spirit. 
The story has grown by so much, since the first mention of the 
spirit. Then it was dumb, which was more than the other Gos- 
pels tell us, now it has become deaf and dumb. 

tA dXaXDV III ta^v rnCua, ili5tea.d uf ri i-KUfui ri iXaXor cal icu^f, 
Ti»ch. Tceg. WH. H BC • DL i I, 33, 73, 1 18, Latl. Mtmpb. 

26. KOI Kpofas «n[ JToAAi mraoa^s, ifqXSt — And having Cried 

out and convulsed (him) violently, he came oh/. 

•ipi.ia,i lal . ffmptffai, instead nf the neuter. Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
N BC* UL(a). Omit alni; kirn. Ti&ch. Trcg. WH. KV. K""- BC* DL 
4 mil. Lat. Vcl. 

KpiUav K. cnnipafat — The masc. gender shows that the writer 
thought of the spirit as a person. 

iycviTo iitni vcKpat — he became as if dead. It is impossible to 
account for this final convulsion. If Jesus, e.g., were restoring a 
drowned person, would the horrible feelings attending a natural 
restoration be avoided ? And whether any such violent wrench 
of mind and body would attend a sudden cure of insanity, we do 
not know. 

iiiiTrt Tou! iroXAoy? Xeytiv ' — SO that the most said. 



Insert roln before T<iXX<ii>t Tilth. Treg. WH. RV. H ABL 4 33. 
1 This compound & 
irton, 135. 369-371. 
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27. KparjaiK tijv X^poi airmi — having taken his hand. 



28. Kiii (itrtAfloiTM avrmi ' — And he having entered. 

«[«\W"-oib<1toS, insleailof theacc.,TiKh.Treg.Wn. RV. K BCDL A 
I, 13, l8, 69, 1 18. 309, 346 (Latt.). 

ori 7/ii« avK ^^wit&n)ix.v — Why coiiUi noiwef On the use of 
an, see on v.". There seems to be no reason whatever here for 
supposing that this is a statement, instead of a question. There 
is a kind of challenge in the statement, that is evidently not in 
their minds. They mean simply to ask the question, why they 
could not perform this miracle, when Jesus had given them power 
ovtr unclean spirits. 

39. rovTo TO yivo% — lliis kind of thing, i.e. the genus evil spirit ; 
not this kind of spirit, as if this was a specially vicious kind of 
spirit, that it took a good deal to exorcise, iv irpoatMy^ — in 
prayer, not vri<mli/., and fasting, is an evident gloss. It is one 
of the things that a later asceticism imported into the spiritual 
teaching of J-sus. It seems to be implied in the question of the 
disciples that they had expected to cast out th. demon, so that 
their lack of faith in the matter had not taken the shape of doubt 
of their power. But what was lacking was prayer, which is the 
expression of faith considered as dependence on the Divine 
power and confidence in that. It is the sense of God that con- 
veys all kinds of spiritual power. But this power was not sub- 
jective, it did not reside in themselves, but was power to move 
God, and this precludes the idea that a special degree of this 
power was necessary in the case of so stubborn a demon as this. 
But it is a general statement that miracles of any kind are possible 
only to him who prays. 

Omit ml in»»TtIp, Titch. (Trcg. wofy.) WH. RV. tt' B one ms. Lat. 
Vet. It is one of the things [hat would stand no chance of onir~'~ ' 
found in the origioHl. Evidence shows that il ivia intcrpoUteii ii 
passage (1 Cor. 7^). 



SECOND PREDICTION OP DEATH 

30-33. Jesus returns through Galilee, and again seeks to 
hide his presence, in order to convey to his disciples the eso- 
teric teaching about his death. The same particulars are 
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given as in the previous announcement, tliat he luill 
delivered tip, and put to death, and will rise again after 
three days. But they did not know what he was saying, 
and were afraid to question him. 

30. KiitiiBtr iitXBoyTK (imp) (Vopciiovro — and having gone eui 
from that place, they were coming. The place which they left 
was the vicinity of Ccesarea Philippi. Their journey through 
Galilee to Capernaum would take them on the west side of the 
Jordan. 

iwtptivrrtt, instead of raptropriniiTt, Tteg. WH. B' DP' mis. Lai. VeL 

Ktu. oi/K T]6t\iv Zva Tis yvoi — anti did not ivish that anv one 
shouU know it} Jesus' desire to escape notice is a continuation 
of the policy pursued by hitn since his departure to Tyre and 
Sidon ( 7") . Since that time, he has been mostly in strange places, 
accompanied by his disciples alone, and preparing them for the 
approaching crisis in his life. 

TWH, instead of y-^, Tiwh. Treg. WH, m BCDL. 

31. fSiSao-Kti' yap etc. — for he was teaching his disciples. This 
esoteric teaching was the reason of his desire to escape observation. 
Prediction of things to be done by men is apt to prejudice the 
event. It was necessary that the disciples should be prepared for 
so startling an issue, but the world is left wisely (o the tutelage of 
unforeseen events. jrapaSiBorai — is i/elivered over. The present 
is used to denote the certainty of the future event,' fieri t/xIs 
^liipai — after three days. The resurrection was really on the 
third day. But the usage of speech allowed this to be spoken of 
in either way. 

32. riyvooBv TO prffia — they did not understand the word. This 
passage and ihe parallel (Lk. g") are the only ones in which this 
verb is used with the meaning understand, and the peculiar use in 
passages relating to the same event is strongly corroborative of the 
interdependence of the accounts, t^a^ivyro afrroi- iirtpwT^OTU — 
they feared to question him. They were afraid that further ques- 
tions would not alleviate, but only aggravate, the situation, and 
they feared to know the worst. 



?1 

•be \ 



of ihe M 
„ cracyodl _ 

i is gradually weakened, and GnaUy dlsappean. Burton. I91, acg ; Win. 



of the degeneracy o( Itie language, in which thtr di^linctive meaning 
' "" — kened,Bnd finally disap t.--— — iim_ 



' See Burton, 15 ; Win. 40, a. Win. admiis Ih 
ineoosiatcnlly denies ihe use of Ihe pres. for Ihe 
cipie. Fuluce is slill future. Ihough conceived as 
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MBAmnra of aRBATuxsa 
33-37. Dispute among the disciples over the question of 
precedence among them. Jesus defines trtte greatness for 
them. 

The journey from Csesarea Philippi brings them to Capernaum, 
where Jesus begins to question them about a dispute which they 
had had on the road, and which they evidently desire to con- 
ceal from him. We learn elsewhere that James and John actu- 
ally asked him for first and second place among his followers, 
when the lime should come to distribute these honors (10"). 
And probably, this was an outcropping of the same spirit The 
first three places were conceded to these two and lo Peter. But 
which was to be primus? Jesus answers this question by putting 
before them the paradox of the kingdom, that last is first, and 
service is greatness. Then he takes a child, and teaches ihem that 
the spirit of ihe child is the mark of the king, lo receive one such 
is to receive him, and lo receive him is to receive God. 



i( ii>Sov tis Ka^npvami/i — And they c. 



oCapt 



ao9, most m 

ycro/icMK — being {.W .), and when he was (RV.),do nol trans- 
late this verb, which denotes becoming not being. Having come 
to be, or having come, translates it. Ti Iv rg oSui SuXoyiitaQt — 
The verb is impf. and means were disputing. 

■sf/t'tj, Tiich. Trcg. WH. RV. h BCDL 



-were silent. But kept silent is bctler, which is 
another meaning of the impf. The merging of all these different 
shades of meaning into the simple past tense is one of the imper- 
fections of the AV. This silence was due to their shame. They 
knew Jesus' opinion of such disputes. l<0^i^-f]<rav — they had 
disputed} ri% ftciftuc — who is greatest f That k, which of them i 
Winer contends, Ihai the compar. is used here with perfect regu- 
larity, since the object with which the comparison is made is really 
only one.* But this would make it possible lo substitute ihe com- 
par. for the superl. in all cases, since the greatest is always greater 



1 On llie plup. e 
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than all [he rest, the comparison being made always no 
individuals, but with all taken together. But this confusion 
of ihe signs of degeneracy in a decadent language. 

35. TTOKTuii' (o-xaTos Kol w. SiiiKovaf — ht slial! bt Uail of all, an4 
scrrant of all. This is the way lo be great among the disd[tles of 
Jesus. It does not point out tlw penalty of ambition, as we might 
gather from the certain disapproval of the onlinaty ambition by 
jesiis, but the way of satisfying Christian ambition. But the 
method is a paradox, like the beatification of sorrow. The 
Christian way to be first is lo be last, lo fall to the rear, to efface 
yourself But it is not only humiUty that is demanded, but service. 
This again is a paradox, since primacy means dominion, the fac- 
ulty not of serving, but of levying service on others. But ihese 
things, humility and service, in the kingdom of God, not only lead 
to greatness, they are greatness, i.e. they are the supreme marks 
of the Christian quality. And it is one of the signs that the world 
is becoming a scat of the kingdom of God, that rulers, leaders, 
employers, and others, are beginning to recognize this idea of 
service as the meaning of their position. 

36. ivayKaXuTafi.tvtK — a Biblical word, corresponding exactly 
to our embrace, en bras, for which the Greeks said iv dynoAon 

37. (► Tiui- xaiSiiui' Totovrtuv — one of such little (hllilren. The 
child meant by our Lord is not a child in years, but in spirit, a 
person possessed of the childlike quality, liie child is the best 
example of the type just held up before the disciples by our Lord, 
and he is himself the greatest in the kingdom of heaven. When 
he says then, that to receive such a childlike person is the same 
as to receive him, he is affirming again, in his striking way, that 
humility and service are the marks of greatness in his kingdom;] 
they are, that is, the things that identify a man with him.' 

i3,»8.69. 

<iri r<JI ovofiatL iiov — ufioiT my name, i.e. on the strength of my 
name. The prep, denotes the basis, the ground of the reception. 
This use of the word ovatta. to denote the various things about a 
person recalled by his name, especially in the phrase iy or inX tu 
ovopoTi, is not Greek, but Hebrew. The phrase indicates that a 
person is so connected with another, that he receives whatever 
consideration belongs to that other. The connection of thought, 
however, shows that, just as the personal consideration is excluded 
by this phrase, showing that the man is not received for himself, 
but because of Jesus ; so it cannot be a mere outward c 
with our Lord, but because the man's childlikem 



t-37 ^^1 
with I 



1 Cf. Ml. 18". 
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like Jesus, so that men are reminded of Jesiis when they see him, 
oi'k f/ii Six'Tai, dAAa toy arcHrrtiXui'Td. /it — receives swi me hut him 
who sent me. Christ did not represent himself in the world, but 
the Father, a Cict ileveloped at great length in the fourth Gospel. 
i"his representative character belongs to him as the one sent by 
the Father into ihe world. But in this case also, the connection 
is nol outward, but inward. To be sent by God is to be inspired 
liy him, to be filled with His Spirit, and so the spirit of humility 
and service, in the disciple, and in Jesus himself, is here carried a 
step farther back, and is shown to be that of the Father. In such 
a child, Jesus says, you see me, yes, and God himself. 



EZCIiUSIVENESS CONDEMNED 

38-50. The disciples Ivll Jfsiis of tlu-ir interference with 
one casting out demons in his name, but not following them. 
Jesus' reply. 

The belief of the disciples in the near approach of the kingdom 
seems to have wrought in them other effects than ambition. So 
far, the power to work miracles had been confined lo themselves. 
And it seemed to them a mark of superiority to which they had 
the exclusive right. So we find John, apparently in the course of 
this same conversation, telling Jesus of the case of an outsider 
who had used his name in casting out demons, and had been for- 
bidden by them any further exercise of a power appropriated lo 
them. Jesus' answer is substantially that they are right, that the 
work of a disciple does belong to a disciple ; but that they have 
turned this the wrong way. It does not lead to officialism, but 
just the opposite. It follows, not that any one who is outside 
their circle should be forbidden their work, but that the doing of 
the work shows that he is like them inwardly, though not out- 
wardly. Their complaint is, that he is doing their work. Very 
well, Jesus says, that shows that he is on your side. It is not 
necessary to do a miracle to show this ; a cup of water given to 
them because they are disciples shows the same thing. But if 
any one causes the fall of one of the humblest of these disciples, 
it would be better for him to be cast into the sea, with a millstone 
round his neck. And since to fall away is so grievous an evil, 
Ihey would better cut off hand, or foot, or eye. than have any 
member cause their fall, since this means Gehenna and its fires to 
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them. Fire is lo salt them all, either the fire of affliction here, or 
the fire of Gehenna there. Fire is salt, and salt is good ; but if 
any sail loses its flavor, how is salt to be salted? Hence they 
have salt in themselves to render these outward purifiers 
eflective, and especially must be at peace among themselves, an 
which their jealousies and rivalries rendered necessary. 

u 6 'ItiHLWTjf, \iSarTKaXt, aSofiiv Tivn iv rij! ovo/iaTi 
aov iKJidXJiOVTa Saiiioyia, Kal (Kuiituo/itt' auTOv, oTi Ovit ijico\oi!0ei i/nlv 

— /"An said to him. Teacher, we saw one easting out demons 
in thy name, and v/e forbade him. because he was not following us. 

'^ii,\v,%leiAaXi.ire<iAB7iii . . . \iyui. And . . . aHni-trtd, iaviiig.T\K\t. 
Treg. (who, however, retain! Myair) WH. RV. h B 4 Mcmph.'Peih. Id- 
»ert i, before r. iwi^n Tiscb. Tteg. WH. RV. « BCDLN A i, 69. etc 
Omil ii «fi> ia\i,vBtl i,iur, 1^*1, db/i nat follmv m. WH. RV. « BCL 4 10, 
115, J46, one m, Lat. Vet, Memph. Pesb. iKa\ioptw, instead of ■Xiira- 
lur, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. h HDf- I. A 1. 209. <«XouP«, imleBd of 
dfoXavBtl, idet Sti eii, Tisch. WH. RV. K B A. 

^i&daKoXf — Teaehrr,aQl Master. The word in the vernacu- 
lar used by him would be Rabbi, ci* rif ovoiiari <rov^ in thy name. 
See on v.". In this case, it means, by the authority of Jesus. 
oTi ouK ^KoAov^ci — because he was not following. The impf. takes 
us back to the time of the transaction, when the disciples saw him 
casting out demons. They were right in assuming this to be an 
abnormal case, because the proper place for the disciple assuming 
such powers was with Jesus. The Master kept such in his imme- 
diate company for instruction, and even his immediate disciples 
he sent out on such errands only very rarely. But all such restric- 
tions are themselves limited by the method of the Spirit's working, 
which is like the wind, blowing where it will. The disciples had 
a right to expect that one who had come under the influence of 
Jesus would, like them, desire to be with him. But they did not 
take into account the fact that one might, under the influence of 
such a Ufe, be awakened himself lo the want and wretchedness of 
the world, and wish lo put the mysterious power that he felt 
within him to the test, and that this might overpower even the 
desire for the companionship of the Lord. 

39. HoKoXoy^iTOi — to speak ei'il} Jesus puts the matter imme- 
diately upon its proper footing, showing the disciples that, reason- 
ing from the facts within their possession, they ought to have 
drawn a favorable conclusion. To be sure, it was so far against 
the man, that he did not company with them ; but that was not 
conclusive. Whereas it was conclusive, that he was able lo per- 
form the miracle. The test whether one is fit to perform an act 

1 •usAsy^iTu comes wilbin Uie classical period, bui (luvc kt^tw is more usual. 
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is the perforinance of ihe act. A man's fitness lo write poetry, to 
preach, to paint, lo perform miracles, is proved by his perform- 
ance in each case. Can he lio the thing? But here there was a 
further question involved, whether the man really belonged to the 
disciples of Jesus, and so had a right to use the name that he had 
used in casting out the demons. The fact, that he did not follnw 
the disciples, seemed to be against his own right as a disciple, but 
this was entirely overborne by the effect that followed his use of 
the name. He could not cast out demons, actually cast them out, 
in the name of Jesus, and then turn around and revile it. Or, as 
Jesus says, he could not do it raxii, quukly. The two things are 
incongruous, so that they could not follow each other rapidly. 

40. OS Dun XoTiv KoS i^^mv inrip ^fiuiv — Ae who IS vvt against us 
is for us. This is not the opposite of " he that is not against us 
is for us," but its complement (Mt. 12"). There Jesus is talking 
about this same matter of casting out demons, which he had been 
accused of doing in the name of Beelzebub. But he answers that 
the act is one of hostility to Satan, and cannot therefore proceed 
from Satan himself. One cannot be for and against at the same 
time. Then he applies the same principle to himself, saying that 
he who is not for him is against him. Here, he shows that this 
same act of casting out demons is friendly to himself, as it is 
hostile to Satan, and thai he who shows himself thus friendly, can- 
not be at the same time hostile. The use which is often made of 
Mt. la**, to show that there is no such thing as indifference to 
Jesus, but that seeming indifference is real hostility, is unwarrant- 
able. The real meaning of both passages is, that friendliness and 
hostility are incongruous, and cannot therefore exist together. 

i^^ui-, Hj, instead of i^ur, j'ox, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. H BCD 1, 13, 69, 
109. one mi. Lat. Vcl. Mempii. tiaccl. marg. 

41. ot yap av Troriag ii/ias vvr^ptov uSaros ly ova/iaTi on XptoroC 
itrrt — for whoet'cr gives you a cup of water lo drink on lite 
ground that you belong to Christ. ova/iaTi is used here like the 
Latin nomen to denote cause or season. RV. because ye are 
Christ's. This confirms the preceding by showing that even a 
small service done in his name will be taken as showing friendli- 
ness lo him, and so will not lose its reward. It gets its character 
from its motive of attachment to him. 

Omit TV before i«(w.T< Ti»ch. Trcg. WH. RV. x ABCLN-^ m. Omit 
luai, my, after itinan Treg. WH. RV. K' ABC* KI.N O" 1, 229, 338, 
43S, Prah. H«c1. /«/. Insert iiaa Tisch. «' C" DX rill' Latl. Memph. 
Hard, marg. The pleonatm favors Ihii Teariing, as Tiich. says. Insert 
Bri, rta/. before oH ^1) *>roX/in Tisch. Trcg. WH. RV. ■ EC* DL 4 nu. 
Lat. Vet. one mi. Valg. Sjtt. Memph. 



42. Kiu o; ar itKayiakiOT] rva Tovrmv tuiv /UKpSn/ t 
KoAoi' loTlv avrSi fiaXkov, tl wipixtirai nvKot OMKot — 



And whoever 
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causes the fall of one of these little ones who believe, it is well /or 
him rather, if an upper milistone is hung around his neck. 

Insert Toirur, tkesi. before tAf fu.pfi., Utile enes, Tisch. Treg. (Treg. 
marg.) WH. RV. N ABC*»»«' DLM> Nil, msi. of Lai. Vel. Memph, 
HbtcI. (itailtltiiti. in mr, after Turrurrn^rrwf, u4p jr/inv, Tiurh. WH. 
RV. (Treg. marg.) « i niss. Ut. Vel. aJso C* D one mi. IM. Vet., which 
read rfffTii ^x^>^<"- ^arr faith, without ttt ^|i^. ul'^oi dncii, upper Piill- 
slane. instead of XlSot f«(X«6i, a mi//il'Dn<, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. K BCDL 
& Lalt. Penh. 

This presents the olher side, the result of injuring one of his 
disciples. But it is noticeable that the injury is a spiritual one. 
Not that other hurts inflicted on them would not be taken as indi- 
cating hostility to him, but that Jesus, when he thinks of such 
injuries, singles out those inflicted on their spiritual nature as the 
only ones that will really harm them, though others show the dis- 
position to harm them. «aAw tone atriu fiaWor —~ it is well far 
Aim rather} Regularly, the form of conditional sentence em- 
ployed would correspond lo the assumption that the condition is 
contrary to the fact ; i.e. past tenses of the ind. would be employed. 
The English Version indicates this by its translation, it were better, 
were hung, and were east. The present construction, making it a 
pure condition, leaves out of sight that the clause St fiv trxai'SaXitn; 
has already assumed (rxai'&iAi^tiv, — causing to faU, as the actual 
case. /tiiXoe ii-utos — an upper millstone. Both words are Biblical, 
and oMcot is found only here and in the parallel passage (Mt. i8'). 
This is another case, therefore, in which only the interdependence 
of the written accoimls will account for the identity of the lan- 
guage. The grist was ground in a mill between an upper and 
under stone, the under one t)eing stationary, and the upper one 
turned by an ass, whence the name avuto^. 

43. Kai iav aKavSaXiirj} at ij yeip inju, iwOKOpov avrriv' KaXov itrriv 

(w KuUck etc. — anif if your hand causes you to /all, cut it off : it 
it well /or you to enter into ti/e maimed, etc. 

H BL A mij. LaC. Vel. Vulg. 
346- 

<naiv&iAi'a]; — This word forms the connection between this and 
the preceding discourse. Jesus has begun by speaking of what it 
is to be identified with him, and incidentally has introduced the 
subject of the injury inflicted on him by causing the fall of one of 
his disciples. And in connection with this has come up the ques- 
tion of comparative values, spiritual and material. This leads him 
to speak of the things in the man himself that would lead to his 
fall, and to continue the subject of comparative values in conne'-- 

iThecomp. of<.*«(or.aA«) is found only once in the N.T. (Actsis'"). 
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lion with that. It is well to cut off hand, or fool, or eye, sooner 
than run the risk through either of them of absolute spiritual 
loss. ttirtXOtiv tit T. C"^ — A' r»(er into life. Life is the word 
used ill the Bible to express the reward of righleousness. And 
il is the word which expresses the natural, instead of the imposc-il 
-onsequence of conduct. Conduct reacts on the life, the being of 
ine man, and right conduct conduces to health and Rilness of life. 
<(« T. r«wav — into Gehenna. This is the GrKcized form of 
DiT 'i the Vale of Hinnom, which ij the valley on the SE. side 
of Jerusalem. This valley had been desecrated by the sacrifice 
of children to Moloch, and had been used as an accursed place, 
for the refuse and garbage of the city. Here worms consumed 
the dead matter, and fires were kept burning to destroy the refuse. 
Hence it came to be used as a name for the place of future punish- 
ment. tU til TTvp rii aff^tiTTov — into the unquenchable fire. This 
is borrowed from the continual (ires of Hinnoni spoken of above. 
And the material figure expresses the idea of destruction, as life 
denotes the opposite side of retribution. The contrast with fw^K 
would indicate that this is the meaning of the figure here, rather 
than torment. Jesus follows here his usual habit of borrowing 
current language, which lends itself, however, to the expression of 
more radical spiritual ideas than it conveyed to the common 
understanding. This is not a necessary deduction fVom the lan- 
guage, but its aptness for the expression of the deeper thought, and 
the aptness of Jesus for the deeper thought, combine to create a 
strong probability of its correctness. 

Omit v.", TiKh. WH. RV. k BCL A 1, 28, 118, 251. 

4S. Kokwiirrlvm — itis well for you. 

U-rit «, instead of /<rrl ™, Tiwh. Treg, WH. RV. m ABCEFGHKLVX 
An. Omit rii t4 xCp t4 4(f^OTor, into the unquenikable jire.'X\sx,\i, Tteg. 
WH. RV. M BCI. A I 28, 1 18, 251, two «H. Lat. Vet. Prah. 

Omit v.", same authorilies as v.**. 

47. KoXoi' (Ti ((TTiv \novo^<xk^w ^%iSv,v (ts T^c jSomXciav roG 
0((ni, 4 8i!o oifiSaXfioSrt Jjjovra ^kijO^vtu w Tipi yirwav, otoi', etc. — 
If is well for you to enter one-eyed into the kingdom of God, than 
having two eyes to he cast into Gehenna, where, etc. 



•■/ <ffT«, instead of «( /ffrf, Tisch.TrcB. WH. (RV.) 
4. Omit mC ttifbt, pf firt, after -iiitrta ( Gthi 
TiKh. Treg. WH. RV. H BDL A I, a8, 118,209. 



1.4. OvMt. raS wupbt, pf firt,a.hayierTar(,Gihtnna v/Jire.nvt Mill JSrt), 
- ■ -" "■• ■ - " - " - rji. Ut. Vet. Memph. 



Kingdom of God is substituted in this case for life. The con- 
trast with ynvvav shows that it is the future, rather than the 
present form of the kingdom, that is strictly meant. But in the 
mouth of Jesus, such a term as kingdom of Goil has a permanent 
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meaning, which is never lost among the minor changes. To him 
it meant sim|jly the realm in which the will of God is done. It is 
well,' he says, to enter that realm at any cost. 

48. ojrou o (TKiuAljS airriov oi TtXtvTa, Kai to iriip ou a^ivWTaL — 

■where their worm ilia not, and the fire is not quencheJ, Bolh 
worm and fire are here destructive forces, and belong in ihe 
same category as life and death, denoting natural and not imposed 
penalties. Of course, it is the soul that undergoes punishment, 
and the punishment consists in the forces that prey upon it and 
destroy it. d wKuiA^f avrif — their worm; the worm, i.e. thai 
preys upon the inhabitants of this dread realm. 

ou TtXtura, KiA . . . ou frffivrvrai — liies net, ami . . . is not 
quenched. It is the permanence of the retribution that is ex- 
pressed in these material figures. This is characteristic of mtura! 
penalties as distingui:ihed from imposed penalties. Whippings 
and imprisonments are subject to limitations of time, but the 
wounds inflicted on the man himself by his sins, the degradation 
and deterioration of his being, have no such hmitation. The 
worm that gnaws, and ihe fire that bums inwardly have no limits. 
They propagate themselves. 

♦9, 50. irax yap tnipl AXtrrff^tTai. KaXov t6 aAa(s) — J^or evety 
one shall be salted with firr. Salt is good. 

Omit %al rairix Baate, a\i ti^iee^anai, and every socri/ict shall be 
saUtd milk sail, Tlsch. Treg. marg. (Treg.) WH. RV. « BL A 1, 6|, 73, 
iiS, 205, 306, 3og, 229, 2JI, 35iJ, 435, one nn. Lat. Vel, Memph, cdA. 

This is confessedly one of ihe most difficult passages to inter- 
pret in the N.T. In the first place, it seems necessary to con- 
nect jTvpi with inip, v.", and aA<off^if<rai in v." with oAas in 
v.*. And it is this connection with what preceiies and follows 
that makes trouble. For jrupi is also connected with aXicr^cr*- 
Tut, and a}ijiir6ri<TfTai, from its connection with oAas, gets a good 
meaning, and nvpi, from its connection with irvp, gets a bad 
meaning. That makes the crux of the situation. Meyer is 
about the only one who faces this, and gives us a key that fits into 
ail the wards of the lock. This he does by obtaining his interjJre- 
tation of riAto-fliJo-trai from Lev. 2'*, where It is called the salt of 
the covenant. To be salted would mean, therefore, for any one 
to have the covenant fulfilled on himself. xSs would refer thus 
to those who suffer the doom of Gehenna, and the meaning would 
be that every one of these shall have the covenant fulfilled on him 
by its fires. And on the other hand, every sacrifice, such as th(He 
make who cut off hand or foot, or eye, to preserve themselves 
from spiritual loss, will have the covenant fulfilled on them by the 

' On Ihis use of Ihe pos. instead of ihe comp., iw//, insiMd of MIrt, see Win. 
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salt of purifying wisdom. The difficulty with this very ingenious, 
and otherwise satisfactory interpretation is, that it involves a re- 
condite allusion to the usages and meanings of ceremonial law, 
whicli is entirely foreign to our Lord's manner of speech. And 
then, it gives also a double meaning to oAtts, one in the verb 
aKia$^€Tai, and another in the noun itself. This breaks up the 
connection made by the recurrence of the same keywords, not so 
badly, to be sure, as when different meanings are assigned to irii,] 
in V."- ", but still enough to constitute a difficulty, Another very 
serious difficulty is, that it requires the retention of the second 
clause of v.*", k. n-aou 8v<ria, etc. This clause is, to say the least, 
extremely doubtful. And yet, it furnishes the only use of iAas 
giving us a transition to the uAa« of v.", as the meaning of 
aAi(Tftj<rtnii makes no connection with that. No, we shall have 
to find an interpretation that will enable us to pass right over from 
the first clause of v.* to v.*", and that at the same time will preserve 
the connection with v.*". Salt in that case will have to denote a 
purifying element, to conned * and *°, and fire will have to de- 
note a destroying element, to connect *" and ". That is, we have 
brought together in this v.*" the purifying element salt, and the 
destroying element fire, and the statement is that the destructive 
element performs a purifying part. The object of all retributions, 
even of the penal retributions of Gehenna, is to purify. They 
serve, like sickness in the physical being, to warn man against 
violations of the law of his being. But the statement is not re- 
stricted to these, but is extended, as the unlimited irS? naturally 
suggests, to the cutting off of hand and fool and eye also. Every 
one shall be purified either by the loss of parts, self-inflicted to 
preserve the whole, or by the destroying fires of Gehenna. This 
is the law of our being, and every one has to submit to it, in one 
form or another. 

KoXm TO oXas ' — sa// h good. The special form of purification 
meant is that of affliction. But the statement is general — that 
which purifies is good, amkov — literally sallless. opTwrtTt' — 
will you season f The meaning of the proverb is, that there are 
certain things in the world having special quahlies which they can 
impart to other substances ; and if they lose these qualities, what 
can impart them to the very things which possess them as their 
special character? In other wonis, what can perfume the rose? 
what can salt salt? spice spice? or restore grace where it is tost? 
So, if loss loses its power to chasten, what will chasten loss ? ro oka. 



> aia in the but clause is (armed regularly frnm >Ac. which Is regular, but not 

form. But ii is not to be founed regularly from a*ii, though the Iwo are tonjoined 
in Ihe autliorilies followrd by Treg. WH. jak h also a Uler form. 

' This word means strictly to prtpaii food, and only in comic writers and the 
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txiTf (ii iavTolt aka — have salt tn yourselves. Our Lord's injunction 
is that they have the purifying element in themselves, instead of 
being dependent on outside agencies, such as loss and retribution, 
for it. This is the condition of purifying power in the outward 
agencies. Taste in the man himself is necessary to the savor of 
silt, feeling to the heat of lire, faith to the grace of God. tlpijucv- 
tTt iv aXX^KoK ' — cultivate peace, or he at peace, amon^ yourselves. 
ITiis injunction is the special funn of the previous general admoni- 
tion fitted to the present case. They had been disputing about 
precedence among themselves, and about riglita with another man, 
whose place among themselves they ought lo have recognized. 



I In the I 
n lasl cJsu 



4Xtt, Tiich. «* L A. 



This discourse is evidently one in which the connections of 
thought have been obscured, and interpretation hindered, by the 
imperfectness of the report. But our Gospel has preserved for 
us, however imperfectly, thoughts and connections both charac- 
teristic and valuable. In Mt. the setting of the discourse is the 
same, in Capernaum after the return from the mountain of Trans- 
figuration. And the connections of thought in the conversation 
are the same, until we come to Mk.'s peculiar ending. Instead 
of this, we have the parable of the lost sheep, and from that it 

is on into different discourse. Lit. introduces the discourse in 
the same way, but carries it on only through the part relating to 
the man healing in his name. The danger of leading astray a dis- 
ciple he introduces elsewhere. Bui Mk.'s ending, however peculiar 
and difficult, has an air uf verisimilitude, not in form, but in matter. 



JUDAIA. MARRIAOB AND DrVORCE 
Z. 1—12. Jesus departs from Galilee, and comes to JndcEa 
and Pereea. The Pharisees try him xvith one of their test- 
questions, in regard to divorce. Jesus' ans.ver. 

Jesus' ministry in Galilee is at an end, and he goes into the 
region of Southern Palestine. Between this beginning and the 
controversy about divorce which Mk. introduces immediately, 
there is a gap. which Lk. fills in with his most characteristic 
matter. This question of divorce was one of the puzzles of the 
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schools, arising from the ambiguity of the law. Jesus, in his 
answer, interprets the law in accordance with the liberal school, 
which allowed laxness of divorce ; but says that this license was 
due to their spiritual dulness. From the beginning, i.e., originally 
and essentially, marriage, being based on the sexual distinction 
and act, and therefore a Divine institution, is indissoluble, and 
divorce involves adultery. 

1. Kai iKfXBtv — And from this place. The place meant is 
Capernaum. See g"". xui iripav t. 'lophivav — and acrots the 
Jordan. The general district, ro opia, into which he came was 
Southern Palestine, including the region on both sides of the 
river, -Boi^v oxAw — multitudes again. During the last part of 
the time in Galilee, he was alone with his disciples. See 9''-". 
But now, in Judica, he is entering on a new phase of his general 
mission, the multitudes gather around him again, and he is teach- 
ing them as usual. The Impf. iSiS.urxci' denotes not a single act, 
but a course of action, and should be translated, was leaching. 

B, before r/pa.-. TJsch. Tteg. WH. RV. * BC* L 



3. Koi jr/fo<T(Affdvr« '^pmaiat firt}pt!iToir avrov — And Pharisees 
came to him and asked him. iriipa^oviK airrov — testing him. 
This was a test, not a temptation. He claimed to be a Rabbi, and 
they proposed to put him to a test by propounding to him one of 
their puzzles. The law of divorce itself allowed it in case of the 
wife's coming into disfavor with her husband because of his find- 
ing something unseemly in her. The school of Shammai, which 
was in general the stricter school, interpreted this to apply only 
to cases of adultery, while the opposite school of Hillel licensed 
divorce under it for any cause. See Deut. 24'. The ambiguity 
of the passage, and the disputes of the Rabbis, made it a cause 
cilfebre, fitted to test, and possibly to discredit, the superior wis- 
dom claimed by Jesus. 

Omil oi, Ihe. befurc *ap«r( 
Vet. <rijpLiriu., insleaj I'Ut 

3. Tiv/iiv ivtTuKaro Menu cr^i ; — What did Moses O 

Jesus recognizes that this is to them primarily a question of the 
Mosaic Law, and so, in order to get the matter properiy before 
them, he asks for the law. 

4. ^I'^Aiov' — means a roll, the form in which all written docu- 
ments were prepared at Ihe time. airocrraiTiou ' — of divorce. This 

^ fli^Aiav is a (fiminutivc fruin ^.^^in', which <lpnoies primarily Ihe papyrus plint 
* Thi» word Is rare, andin the jenit of iiJvon:e il is peculiar lo Ihe Biliie. 
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reply does not contain the condition of the divorce in the original, 
which made the subject of dispute between the two schools, viz., 
that the wife had come into disfavor because the husband found 
lething unseemly in her (Deut. 24'). This is an indication 
that Jesus' questioners belonged to the school of Hillel. which 
found in it practically no barrier to absolute freedom of divorce, 
so that in citing the law, they would ignore this as having no bear- 
ing on the case. Mt. 19*^' gives a different version of the affair, 
which, however, defines their position still more distinctly as the 
liberal position. According to that, their question is, whether it 
is lawful for a man to divorce his wife for every cause. Jesus 
answers this by defining his own position forbidding divorce, when 
they ask, why Moses allowed it then. The order is unimportant, 
and there is nothing to choose between the two accounts. 

5. 6 Si 'Iijwow tlirtv aVToit. Tlpoi T. aitXTipOKapSiav iifiioy iypaifini 

iituv rijv ivrokifv rainiv — And Jesus said lo them out of re- 
gard lo Ike kaniness of your heart} he wrote you this command. 
vKK^poKap&ia^ — coarseness af spirit. <ntXr}p6i means hard, in the 
sense of rough or coarse, rather than ummpressible. raphia. is the 
common word for the inner man generally, in the N.T. The 
whole word denotes the rude nature which belongs to a primitive 
civiliitation. This principle of accommodation to the time in 
Scripture is of inestimable importance, and of course limits finally 
the absoluteness of its authority. We find that the writers were 
subject to this limitation, as well as their readers. Sec also J. 1 6". 
This answer of Jesus admits the correctness of the interpretation 
of Hillel and his school, as far as it was a matter of interpretation. 

, And an^vtriiig, Tisch. Trcg. WH. RV. 

6. oTo Si d^x^t KTUTttos — But from the beginning of creation. 
Jesus goes back from the Mosaic Law to the original constitution 
of things, for which he cites Gen, i*^, in connection with a". 
This connection, instead of basing marriage on the taking of 
woman from man, puts it on the much broader and more rational 
ground of their sexual relation. 

t^nrcf Kox fl^Xu ivotrtaiv oBtou's — male and female he made them.* 

Omili 6(it.Tisch.Tte([.W!I. RV. M BCL A two mjj. Lai. Vel, Memph. 
This confurms to the original, in which 6 Qt6t belongs to the preceding part 
of the sta.temcnt, and ii omitted here. 

7. emnv toutov — on this account, viz., because of the physical 
relation, pointing to an even closer union than that Ijetween 
parent and child. Both belong to the perpetuity of the family. 



J 
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but the relation of husband and wife is, in the nature of things, 
more intimate and compelling. Wiih the omission of the last clause, 
aiui ihuli cleave to his wife, stress is laid on the separation from 
father and mother, and so on the superiority of the other union. 

liia airiv, Tiich. (Tteg. marg) 



8. K. tiTorrai ot Svo tk iripita (liay — and the two shall become 
onefiesh} oi Suo is not found in the Heb., but was introduced into 
the Sept. It adds nothing to the meaning, though it strengthens 
the expression of it. Itovtol ci; is a Hebraism, denoting the 
coming into a state.' The union pointed out is a physical one, 
being that to which the sexual relation points — (hey shall become 
one flesh. The sexual act unites them, makes them one, the same 
as the junction of two streams make one river, the union of hydro- 
gen and oxygen in certain proportions makes one substance, water, 
the mechanical joining of different parts fitted to each other makes 
the one structure, Sxrrt ovkcti tlai Sia, iXXa ii.ia uapi — so thai 
they are no longer two, but one flesh. This is our Lord's inference 
from the preceding quotation. The duality no longer exists ; it 
has been replaced by this structural unity. Before, there had 
been two beings structurally fitted for each other; now, their 
union makes this new structural unity. If they had remained two, 
they would be separate ; but being now structurally one, they 
belong together. 

9. 3 ami 6 0(os trwi^tvitv, av6pioir<K liif j;(iipticr(u — what therefore 
God joined together, let not man separate. The act of joining 
together is Clod's, since the constitution that underiies it is His ; 
divorce, on the other hand, is a matter of human legislation ; and 
the human is not to set aside the divine. God has not only 
created this structural unity in the original creation of man ; he 
has made man himself to recognize this purpose of his structure, 
and has written this law of his physical being in his spiritual nature, 
so that what tends in bniles to indiscriminate intercourse, tends 
in man to the indissoluble and sacred bond of marriage. Jesus 
nowhere shows the absolute rationality and verity of his thought 
more than here. Spirituality is the very core of that thought, but 
it never misleads him so that he misses the material facts. And 
it is the insistence on these here, that saves him from an immoral 
send mentality. Whatever may underlie marriage in the realm of 
tlic feelings, it is itself physical, and produces structural unity. 
And about that, for the profoundest reasons, God gathers all the 
holiest feehngs, and by solemn sanctions, confines them within 
that circle. Except for that confinement, the feelings themselves 
lose their sacredness, and become unhallowed and profane. 
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10. Kai lit r^f WKLUf ' vaX.iv, ol fUitfi^rai ircpi toitou (■mjpmTiov 

airrov — Attif { having come') into the house again, the ilisciples asked 
him about this. 

«(t r*. oi.lar, instcB.i of i, rg oUlf., Tisch. Ttcg. WW. RV. H BDL A. 
Omit nirrBu, hii. after ol fmfliiTai. Iht dhciplis, Tiach. Treg, WH. RV. - 
BCL A 28. ToitTBu, rfd, instead of tou aiJraC, M( jomr, Tisch, Treg. WH. 
RV. K ABCLMNX FA mjr. Lat Vet. Memph. Peah. (ir>ip^B», instead of 
<Tij)niri7iroi', Tiach. Treg. marg. WH. RV. K BCL A. 

• aitokvirQ — Whosoever puis away his wife. 

insteaJ of Mr, Tisch. Ttcg. WH. RV. K BCDL A. 

Jesus states now what takes place in case of a second marriage 
following a mere formal divorce. It is to be inferred from the 
1 statement of the Indissolubility of the marriage bond. 
Any formal sundering of the tie leaves it really whole ; the union 
being of this natural, physical kind, not accomplished by any for- 
mal procedure, but in the sexual act uniting man and woman, no 
formal procedure can break It, but simply leaves it as it was. And 
so, if any man divorces his wife and marries another, the second 
marriage goes for naught and the connection is an adulterous one, 
simply because the divorce is nil ; it does nothing towards dissolv- 
ing the marriage. 

12. K. ih-v avni diroXuraira t. cEi'Spa aur^ yo/xijin) £Ulov — and 
if she, having put away her husband, marries another. Under 
the Jewish law, the wife could not put away her husband, and 
while Jesus goes outside of Jewish law and develops general prin- 
ciples in his teaching, he does not travel outside of Jewish custom 
in finding the occasion of that teaching. This is one of the things 
that point to the Gentile surroundings and destination of this 
Gospel. Though evidently written by a Jew, it grew up in (lenlile 
soil, and there this appendix to Jesus' own teaching became per- 
fectly natural. The exception to this prohibition of divorce — 
except for the cause of adultery — stated in Mt. 19' is really implied 
in our Lord's statement of principles as recounted in our Gospel, 
because adultery is the real dissolution of the marriage tie, as dis- 
tinguished from the formal divorce. Precisely as divorce does not 
break the marriage lie, adultery does break it. But the state- 
ment is not full and clear without this, and in this respect the 
account of Mt. is to be followed. 

ejr)) droXiloaffa, inslead of Ti/fij iiroKit-^ . . , cat, a hidibbB fiu/i aw.ir 
. . . and, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. k BCL A Metnph. 70^4*1) AXXor, instead 
of7«(nfffj lk\\<f,ii marritit to anmhtr.Tm'ii.lTlg.'V^H. RV.lt BC'ULA 
I, 13, is, 69, 134, 346, L^tt. Memph. 
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LrrTLB CHILDREN BLESSED 
13-16. Jesus blesses little children, and rebukes his dis- 
ciples for repelling those bringing them. 

Jesus meets wilh opposition here, but also with trust. They 
bring to him little children, that ihey may receive that wonderful 
touch which has healed so many. 'ITie disciples, whose thoughts 
are busy now with the important affairs of the kingdom, which 
seemed to them so near, rebuke them for intruding so slight 
matters on ihe Messiah. But Jesus became very angry, and bade 
the children to be brought to him, as representing the very spirit 
to which the kingdom belongs. 

Mt. and Mk. arc parallel in their account from the dose of the Galilean 
ministry to the final entry into Jerusalem, Lk. introduces, between the 
departure from Galilee and this puini, much of hii mint characteiiitic 
matter. But beginning here, with the events imiDcdiately preceding the 
entry into Jerusalem, the three accouiUs become pacallel. The foUowioE >■ 
a synopsis of these events : 






Question of Divorce. 
Blessing of Children, 
Rich Voung Man. 
Parable of Hnuieholdec. 
Prophecy of Death. 
Petition of James and John. 
Blinil Men at Jericho. 



y touch them. The symbolic 
I the laying on of hands. 



13. tm ai/^TQi auTwi' — that he ma 
action accompanying the blessing v 

See V. i6. Touch gives the rationale of that conventional form. 
The mere touch of that wonderful being had cured, restored, 
raised. His method in conveying these blessings had been the 
laying on of hands, and they saw in this the effect of contact with 
so marvellous a man. i-ntri^tav auroTs — rebutted them. This re- 
buke was directed against the presumption of those persons in 
bringing mere children to the attention of so great and busy a 
person as Jesus, 

abriat, instead of roii Tpoa^/pouvir, Ikoit bringing litin, Tieg, morg. 
WII, RV. K BCL A two nut. Lat. Vet, It is against this, that a^oii is the 



14, riyavoKTTjm — was indi^tanl. Or rather, in accordance wilh 
the use of aor. to denote the entering on a slate denoted by the 
verb, became indignant.^ The composition with o.yav makes this a 

strong word. 
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'h^trt ri TTotSia ipxcaSm rpik fix- fiq icaiKvtTt avrd — Suffer 
the liUk chiiiirdti tv come to me; forbid Ihem not. The omission 
of the conjunction between the two clauses gives abruptness and 
force. 



Tuiv yap T-otoiJriov •irrii- 7 ffaaiXxai, etc. — /or to SUth belong! 

the kingdom of God. The gen. is possessive, which is not denoted 
by of such is, AV. and RV. rav Totowruiv denotes those possessing 
the childlike spirit of dociUty and humility. Cf. Mt. 18'. The 
spirit is one that belongs to them as children, and is the result of 
their position of dependence and subordination, the same as the 
discipline which belongs to the condition of a soldier. But those 
who show that disposition, when it is no longer the effect of posi- 
tion, but a manifestation of character, belong to the kingdom of 
God. In children therefore, as children, appears the very quahty 
of the kingdom, and this gives them a special distinction in the 
eyes of its members. They arc not to be turned away as unworthy 
the attention of its king. The kingdom of God in the world con- 
sists of those who substitute for self-will and independence the 
will of God, and trust in his wisdom and goodness. And this is 
the attitude of childhood. What children feel towards their 
parents man should feel towards God. 

IS. M fil- px^ Sffijroi T. ^a.a\Ki'a.v T. 0:ou u« x-aiSiov ofi }a) tlrnXOrj 

(if avripi — whociier does not receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child, shall not enter into it. The kingdom of God is in its idea, 
its essence, the rule and the authority of God, and then the sphere 
in which he bears rule, either the spirit of the individual man, or 
the assemblage of its subjects, the society constituted by them. 
When Jesus speaks of its acceptance, it is the rule itself which is 
meant ; that is to be accepted with unquestionable obedience, as 
the child accepts the parental rule. And on the other hand, when 
he speaks of entrance into it, he means the society of its subjects, 
the perfect state and order which results from doing the will of 
God. 

ft>, instead of M>, after 5f 'nich.Treg. Wll. n BCDL A I. 

IS. Kiu (M-yKoAnrafifKK ' afro, ((ar(ij\uy€i ' rifltis riis X'V"* *""' 
Bif-a- — And having taken them in his arms, he blessed them,put- 
ting his hands an them. 



■See on 9".^ 
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THB STUBOBLINO' BLOCK OF 'WEALTH 

17-31. Jesus is asked the way to obtain life by a rick 
young man, and points him the way of the eommandments. 
The young man professes to have kept these, and then Jcsm 
shows him the way of self-renunciation. His disappoint- 
mint leads Jesus to speak of the danger of ivealth, and of 
the reward of renunciation. 

The young man addresses Jesus as Good Teacher, and asks 
what he shall do to inherit eternal life. Jesus takes up this address 
first, and asks why he calls him good, when only God is good. 
And he points him to the commands of God for the answer 
to his question. The young man claims to have kept these, and 
as Jesus looks at him, he loves the evident feeling for righteous- 
ness that leads a man of manifestly moral life to dissatisfaction 
with himself, and seeing that it is his wealth that stands in the way, 
he bids him sell out, give to the poor, and follow him. It is evi- 
dent that he has probed the difficulty, for the man has too much 
to give up and sadly turns away. Jesus then turns to his disciples, 
and shows them that riches are a stumbling block in the way of 
life. This excites their astonishment, as wealth and respectability 
go together. Whereupon, Jesus tells them that it is no easy thing 
to enter into the kingdom of God anyway, and for a rich man 
next to impossible ; in fact, impossible with men, and only possible 
with God. Peter, conscious (perhaps _a little too conscious) that 
this demand of self-renunciation has been complied with by the 
disciples, asks what their reward will be. Jesus answers, rewards 
in kind here, with persecution ; and in the future eternal hfe. 
But, lest they should think of themselves as having any exclusive 
right, or even necessary preeminence in the kingdom, he warns 
them that many first shall be last, and last first. 
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THE GOSPEL OF MARK 

ne by himself to consult Christ.' yovTurir^t 
having kneeled to him. ^iai\v aiaivuiv KXijpwo^^iu 
eternal life? Eteriul life was the terra in common iis 
Jews to denote the blessings of the Messianic kingdoi 
and hereafter. 

18. Ti^i KiytK iyaSov; — IVAv do you call me good? fit is not 
emphatic, as is shown by the use of the enclitic form. The reason 
of this question, and of the denial of goodness to any one but God 
which follows it, is that God alone possesses the absolute good. 
He is what others become. Human goodness is 3 growth, even 
when there is no imperfection. It develops, like wisdom, from 
childhood to youth, and then to manhood. And it was thi.i 
human goodness which was possessed by Jesus. See Lk. a", 
Heb. j" s'. This has a bearing, too, on the question propounded 
by the young man, since it was not to the good teacher as such, 
but to the absolutely good God, that questions in regard to the 
real goofi that brings the promised reward should be addressed. 
And this is the form in which question and answer are put in 
Mt. 19'' as follows : " What good thing shall I do to inherit eter- 
nal life?" "Why do you ask me concerning the good thing? 
One is good, God." 

19. Tas iyroXai olSat — i'lm knoiv the commandments. This ia 
connected immediately with the preceding statement about G'ld. 
These commands belong to the law of the one only absoluti^ly 
good Being, and it is therefore in these commands that the young 
man is bidden to look for the answer to his question. Moreover, 
he is familiar with these commands, and why therefore seek any 
further for his answer. There is, however, an answer to this seem- 
ingly unanswerable question of Jesus. Though ihe commands 
are divine, and as divine would be a ne plus ultra, they were 
revealed through men, and this human element in them makes it 
possible for men belonging to a more spiritual lime, or themselves 
more spiritual, to go further in revealing the ways of God to men. 
That is what Jesus himself did in the Sermon on the Mount, set- 
ting in contrast the imperfect commands of the ancients and his 
own perfect injunctions. This is one of the cases therefore, in 
which Jesus suggests more than appears on the surface, viz., that 
there is a chance thai even so-called divine commands may not 
be ultimate. The su^estion itself is pertinent lo a time of transi- 
tion from one era of dTvine revelation to another, and the method 
of suggestion ts not absent from the teaching of Jesus, who fre- 
quently gave men something to think of, some riddle to solve, 
instead of always throwing so much light himself as to save them 
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all trouble. In llijs very rase, Jesus proceeds to add something lo 
what he lias cited as the divine commands, showing thai these do 
not cotitain the last words in the maiter. The commands cited 
by him are those of the second table of the law, except the tenth, 
and with the command lUfraud not, added. This addition is not 
to be referred to a single passage like Dent. 24", but is a remi- 
niscence of many such passages, besides being a self-evident part 
of the law of righteousness.' 

2a Kal l4>j),To.vTa.TavTaii,v>Miaii.Tp'~Andhesaid,alllheseI 
kept. This claim of innocence on the part of the young man was 
evidently not intended to be absolute, but was simply that this had 
been the general course of his life, viz., a course of observance of 
the divine law. The cause of his dissatisfaction with himself was 
not that his obedience to these commands was not perfect, a per- 
fection which was not expected by Judaism, as their system of 
sacrilices showed, but a secret feehng that this was not enough. 
ii^vAuia/iiji' — / kepi} 

Mer 

21. ffi/SXc^s avrQ. -^yamjira/ airrby — the look was evidently to 

confirm the impression made by the words of the young man. 
Here was a constant observer of the law, who yet was not satisfied 
with himself. Would his looks bear out the impression created 
by this? Would sincerity, purity, and though tfuin ess appear in 
his face and bearing? Yes, for Jesus having looked on him, loved 
him. 'Ev <T< inTTtpti — Oritf thing you lack. 

at. instead of »«, TJich. Ttcg. marg. WH. RV. M BCM □ * j8. 

The commands of the law which had been cited were mostly 
negative ; they forbade a man's doing any harm to his neighbor, 
and in the matter of his goods, they forbade stealing and defraud- 
ing. And so far in the path of righteousness the young man had 
gone. The thing which was lacking in him was the positive side, 
to contribute to his neighbor's good, and for this purpose, to sacri- 
fice his own. This was not enjoined by Jesus as an extraordinary 
goodness, not required of other men (supererogation, counsels of 
perfection), nor was it intended to apply a test to him, which 
should reveal to him an entirely different righteousness (Pauline 
doctrine of faith); but it was just what it purported to be, ihi: 
discovery to him of a serious defect in an otherwise lovable char- 
acter, Jesus saw that he clung to his wealth in a way quite ' 
patible with any just estimate of the higher good ; that there 
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hidden in that love of riches a luxurious self-love and a lack of 
sympalhy with the want of men, thai made it endanger the very 
roots of character. The counsel that he gives him, therefore, is 
adapted to his individual case. There are evidently two grounds 
for it ; one the need of the man himself, and the other the desire 
of Jesus to attach this choice spirit to himself, to have him in the 
inner circle of his disciples attending immediately upon himself. 
He needed to cut away all his attachments to the world, all Uis 
temptations to luxurious, self-indulgent living, for his own good, 
but specially in order to follow the hard and self-denying Ufe of 
Jesus. This requirement of personal discipleship was what the 
first disciples had met themselves of their own motion, but they 
did not have the temptation of wealth to overcome. See i"**, a'*. 
Boe(-t*hs) Trraixoii — Without the art. it means, gi^'e to poor people, 
individualizing it. This meets another side of the young man's 
lack, his want of sympathy with the poor. Jfcit Ajirov^v iv ou- 
paKu — This is related, first, to the question, what he should do 
to inherit eternal hfe, with which he approached Jesus; and 
secondly, to Jesus' requirement ; he should sell earthly posses- 
sions in order to obtain treasure in heaven, not Scvfio, ^oAoiitfci 
fUN — and come, follow me. This means in this case, evidently, 
become my personal follower, oXXAcheA to my person. Here was 
a lovely but weak character, not inured to self-sacrifice nor heroic 
living ; and it needed, on the one hand, to be initiated into such 
living, and on the other, the companionship of the strong and 
sympathetic Master. 

Omit TBH before ttw^o". Tteg. (WH.) RV. ABNX Ti. Omit IfHT 
rbt eravpi*. kai/ing taken up Ihe crois. Hfter ito\a68ti tun, follaw me, Ttach. 
Treg- WH. RV. « BCD ^ 406, mss. Lnt. Vet. Vulg. Memph. edd. 

22. 'O S< nruyKcio-as' — And his countenance fell, RV. The 
word denotes the outward sign of sorrow, gloom. 

J7V yap l)(iav kttjiultii jroAAa — for he had great wealth. The 
grief was caused by his having to go away without obtaining his 
object ; the going away was caused by what seemed to him the 
impossibility of Jesus' conditions. It might be comparatively easy 
for a man having only small or moderate possessions to give them 
up, but it involved too great a sacrifice in his case. 

23. nis SucTKoAuit « TO )(pi}/jjiTa «;i;oi^« iW t. ^atriXitav toC %tou 
tlcrtXtarrovTM ! — IVi/h what difficulty will those having wealth enter 
into the kingdom of God? Jesus generalizes here, and the case in 
hand goes far to confirm what he says, because there is nothing to 
complicate the conditions ; we can see the working of weahh by it- 
self, Here is a lovely character, with no other adverse conditions, 
and yet just the possession of wealth is enough to undermine it. He 
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had gone along through life, choosing purity instead of lust, honesty 
instead of fraud, truth instead of falsehood, but in all this he had 
not been called upon to make the supreme choice, his weahh had 
not stood in the way. But now, he is confronted with a wisdom 
that is able to show him what is for him the supreme good, and 
there wealth gets in its deadly work. The lower good proves lo 
be stronger than the higher, and the latter is set aside. There is 
the difficulty ; the kingdom of God does not consist in the practice 
of this or that separate virtue, but in the choice of the highest 
good, which regulates individual acts ; and wealth has the power, 
beyond most other things, of making itself appear the greatest 
good. 

34. 01 Si iiaBijra'i iSofi^vyro iirl roTi Aoywt ai-roC' — And the 
diicipUs were aslonished at his words. The disciples were amazed 
at these words, the same as every one is amazed now ; or rather, 
their amazement then corresponds to the entire disuse into which 
sayings of this class have fallen now. Then, as now, there was an 
established religion, in which wealth enabled its possessor to come 
to the front, and occupy the most prominent positions. So far 
from disqualifying them, it gave its possessors prestige, and always 
wealth leads to culture and respectability, while poverty is the 
parent of vice and crime. The ordinary condition of the world is 
that of routine morals, and it has no ear for revolutionary words 
like these. 

25. jris SwritoXo'v i<mv lU t. p . . . dtrtXdav — how diffituU it is 
to enter into the kingdom of God. The internal evidence is quite 
in favor of the shorter reading, because it is short, and because it 
is one of those cases in which a brief and somewhat puzzling 
saying is a constant temptation lo copyists and commentators to 
introduce something explanatory and alleviating. The longer 
reading would be intended to modify the preceding statement 
by showing that it was not the possession of wealth, but the trust 
in it, confidence in its power to procure all the necessary satisfac- 
tions and goods of life, that prevented entrance into the kingdom. 
The shorter reading generalizes still more the preceding state- 
ment, making the difficulty of entering the kingdom to be inherent 
in its nature, and so universal, instead of locating it in the class, 
rich men. It involves the choice of the highest good, which in 
various ways, and not merely on the side of wealth, interferes with 
what men consider the more immediate and practical good. 

Omit Toil rflroiMrai hi\ ra?i xp'hf'^^''- l^o" "'^b Irusi in riikes, Tisch. 
T«g. marg. WH. RV. marg. « B A one mj, I-aL Vet. Mcmph. td. 

tiiKmrwTipov imi K(yii(Xoi' Zta rpf/uiAui; pai^iSot SitXOiiv' — // is 
easier /or a camel to go through a needle's eye. The proverb is an 
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THE GOSPEL OF MARK [X. 25-27 

exaggerated rhetorical statement of the difficulty. In the parallel 
Mt. and Lk., some mss. have the reading Ka/uKiiv, 
meaning a cable, which is much more apposite. Using the shurtcr 
reading in v.", as on the whole more probable, the whole would 
mean, it is hard for any man to get into the kingdom of God, and 
for a rick man next lo impossible. He is in the position of having 
ihe lower good which other men want, and this is more of an 
obstacle to the perception and choice of the higher good. 

Omit rhi before TpuAoMm Treg. \VH, RV. k ACUI-TCMN'U TAO. Be- 
fore ^#ii« Treg. WH. RV. K ACLlGlCMNU i^W Meniph. iH\9*t¥, 
instead of tlvt\9tU, TikH. Treg. WH- KV. BC(D)K O, i, 69, 114. mis. 
L»t. Vel. Vulg. Syrr, 

26. B-tpio-oios ii<»AijCT<ToiTo — before, they had been astonished ; 
now, they were excessively beside Ihemsefpes with amazement. Tliis 
making the difficuhy of entering the kingdom universal, and 
increasing it in the case of rich men to almost an impossibility, 
fairly took away their breath. For one of the promises in regard 
to that kingdom had l>een, that prosperity and righteousness were 
to become common in Israel, and even to be extended lo the 
Gentiles. And Jesus seemed to be making it more and more 
inaccessible than ever. 

XfyoiTfs vpw lavrow (utrrw) — saying to themselves {htm). 

ndrir, inaliad .,! Uvfoit.Tng. marg. WH, RV, K BCD Memph, Tiich. 
urges agsinsl Ihit the usage of Mk,, who never sayi \iytk* rpbi, except 
with iavToii or dWi^XsvI. 

Kai Tit twarai aaiBJivai ; — iVho then {And who) can be saved f 
mil, with interroga lives, makes an abrupt rejoinder to what has 
been said.' 

27. n.apa i.vBp<aToi<; ahimiTov — tVith men it is imfieisibk. Sal- 
vation is impossible with men ; but in salvation, we are dealing 
not with men, but with God. The Incarnation and the Holy Spirit 
are not within the category of human agencies, but of the Divine, 
and given these, even the impossibilities of human nature have to 
give way. jravrn yip fiuraro. irivTa is eniphatic. All things are 
possible with God, not because he can travel outside the ordinary 
agencies, and bring things to pass by a simple fiat, but because he 
has limitless command of all the forces in any department. In 
the moral and spiritual sphere, he brings things to pass, not by 
recourse to other than moral and spiritual agencies, but by the 
word, the Spirit, and the Christ, all of them agencies charged with 
spiritual power. 

Omil U, and, sfler tuffKt^at, Tisch. Tteg, WH. RV. n EC* 4 i. 
Memph. Omil tv before B«v Tisch. Treg. WH. * BCNX Fi. Omit dm 
kfter aiinrd Tiich. Treg. (Tieg. marg.) WH. k BC 

1 Win. 53. 3 fl. ThBy.-GrtD. i/*. I. %g. 
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2B. 'Upiaro ' Acycii' o RtTpiK aErui, '1&)U, ij/uif d(/>ijiiu^v ' iraVTa, 

K It 7KoAot'6)JKa/nV ' aoi — J^fer btgan to say to him, Lo, we left all, 

anil have followeil thee. 



^^iSk — we is emphatic, contrasting their conduct with that of the 
rich young man. Mt. adds what is implied in the other accounts, ti 
i^ hrrai. ifixv ; what shall we have therefore f This seems to be a 
most incongruous and unspiritual question to ask in the religious 
and moral sphere. IVhat we shall get for our seif-ilemal, is a 
question which shows that the disciples were entirely unable to 
understand their leader's ruling ideas. And yet from their posi- 
tion, the question was inevitable. Because their Scriptures and 
ecclesiastical writings, which they regarded as authoritative in these 
matters, are full of descriptions of the prosperity and bliss of the 
Messianic kingdom, of the temporal and material rewards of the 
faithful. And so far they had met with nothing in their associa- 
tion with the man whom they believed to be the Messianic king, 
but privation ; instead of adding to their worldly good, this asso- 
ciation had diminished, if not destroyed it They had borne 
everything for him ; what return would he, in his greatness, make 
them? 

29. 'G^i; o 'IijfTow, 'A^^f Xtyiu ufiiv, ovScl's itmv 0% c(<^7KCf (nkuiv, 
Tf dScXi^us, ^ dficA0cL«, if iiT/Ttpa, 1] xarcpa, 17 TtKva, ^ Aypavt, ii-tniv 
ifxmi Kol hnKCv roij tmyytXiou — Jesus said. Verily I say to you, 
there is no one tuho has left house, or brothers, or sisters, or mother, 
or father, or ehildren, orJieltls,for my sake, and for the sake of the 
glad-tidings (of the kingdom). 

'E#i| i 'liproin, insteitl of dranpiSdi H i'V^foi^ ^'"f, and ftsta anrtvtr- 
ing said, Tisch. Trig. marg. WH. RV. k B A Memph. liirripa i raripa, 
inilead of the revenc order. Tisch. Trcg. WH. RV. EC A 106, mit. Ut. 
Vet. one ni. Vulg. Memph. Omit q yvraixa, or wi/t. Tisch. Tr<:g. WH. 
RV. K BD A I, 66, 309, mil. UL Vet, Vulg. Memph. Inseit trttf before 
roil tiayytXliv TiKh. Treg. (WH.) RV. m B^^'CDNS^X TAII ma. Lat. 
Vet. Vulg. Memph. Syrr. 

It is misleading, here as most everywhere, to translate tvayyt- 
kiov, gospel. It means glad-lit/ings, and the special message 
intended is that of the kingdom of God, Men who make sacri- 
fices for the benefit of the Messianic king, and of the news of the 
kingdom, will receive the blessings of the kingdom. JKurai^Aa- 
oioua ■ — a hundredfold ; there is a reminiscence in this word of the 
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apocalyptic character of the familiar descriptions of the hlessings 
of the Messianic kingiiom. But Jesus uses such language from 
the religious idiom of (his time only lo idealize it. To be sure, 
his words imply that the reward will be in kind; they wilt give up 
these things only to receive a hundredfold of the same. But, 
evidently, hundreds of brothers and sisiers and mothers is meant 
to be taken ideally, and means that he will receive what will 
replace the lost relatives in that degree. The relationships of the 
kingdom take the place of natural kindred.' And the member 
of the kingdom is an heir not only of heaven, but of earth.* 
Jesus had nowhere to lay his head, and yet he was conscious of 
a lordship and possession of the earth, into which every true fol- 
lower of his can enter. They have nothing, and yet possess all 
things.^ (Lira. Sittiy/iuiv — wi/A ptrsecutions. These, Jesus had 
already predicted in his talks with his disciples previous lo leaving 
Galilee. The new element introduced by him here is the other 
side belonging to this ideal life, the compensations and rewards 
even in this hfe, belonging to the Christian, iv rm wjuvt rm tp)(a- 
fiivtf — in the coming age. There is only one passage, Heb. i', 
where aliii' is used by metonymy, of space, instead of time. The 
reference is to the future life, in which the world, as well as the 
time, is new, but there is no reason why the meaning of luAv 
should be changed, any more than that of Koxpo^, time, in the 
corresponding clause, ftu^i' aJiii-wv — on the use of this term 
among the Jews, see on v.". But it is evident that Jesus, in 
adopting, spiritualized it. Only, in this case, he found the word 
made ready to his use which expressed in itself just the state 
intended by him, though encumbered with alien meanings in 
common use. It is characteristic of his method, that he used the 
word without any explanation, leaving it to clarify itself as men 
got into the drift of his leaching. 

31. iroAAoi SJ foWToi jrpuM-ot Jo-j^nTW — but many first shall be 
last. This is a warning to the disciples that the mere fact, that 
they were the earliest disciples and nearest his person, does not 
necessarily give them preeminence, nor any exclusive right to the 
blessings promised by him. The parable of the Laborers in the 
Vineyard, each of whom received bis shilling without regard to 
the time that he had worked, is inserted by Mt. to enforce this 
saying. 



THIRD PREDICTION OP DEATH 

32-34. On the journey to Jerusalem, Jesus again foreUUs 
his death and resurrection. 
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They are now on their way to Jenisalem. And there is evi- 
dently some feeling of fate overhanging them. It is evident 
enough that they had not understood Jesus' predictions of the 
violent death awaiting him in the city. But on their own con- 
struction of events, ihe approach to Jerusalem meant the crisis 
in their fate, the decision of the Messianic claim. They were a 
mere handful, and the authorities were against them. Would the 
people be with them? And if they were, what of the Roman 
power? It is no wonder that they were astonished as Jesus put 
himself at their head, and that some turned back, while others 
followed with fear. Then Jesus takes the twelve aside, and 
repeats, with some additional details, the prophecy of his death 
and resurrection. The prophecy is given here with clearness and 
particularity, describing the whole course of events. And then 
follows the clearly impossible request of James and John for the 
first places in the Messianic kingdom. It is evident that the 
subsequent history has been read into what must have been at 
the time distinctly veiled prophecy. 

32. ^v irpoayuiv — leas prueding them. The introduction of 
this apparently commonplace item shows that attention is drawn 
to it as something out of the common, And in connection with 
imptO^mv -naXtv, in ihe following clause, it evidently means that 
Jesus was not mingling with his disciples as usual, but was going 
before them. Koi iftifijSWro — and they were amazed. We are 
not told by what, but the very simple vpaaymv is evidently put 
forth by the writer as containing the key of the situation. Some- 
thing in the manner of that invested the whole proceeding with 
mystery, and brought to their minds the fateful character of this 
progress to Jerusalem, the tremendous issues to be decided, and 
the odds against them. And somehow, with all their confidence 
in Jesus, the question might arise, whether it was confidence for 

oi S< iKoXofloiTTK — and those foUim'ing. Without the art., this 
would refer to the disciples. But with the art., it picks out some 
from among them, who followed Jesus, while the rest were left 
behind, loo much perplexed to follow him. The statement is, that 
those who followed him did it with fear, kcu vapaXa^iav iroAic — 
and having taken to himself again. This is opposed to vpoaymv 
(v."), which represents him as separating himself from them. But 
it is only the twelve, not the multitude generally, to whom he joins 
himself, as the teaching that follows is esoteric. He joins himself 
to them again, after he sees the effect produced on them by his 
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going on befuri; llietii, and explains lo them what it is that 
produced the strangeness of 



Olai. iiisleaJpf Mi, before ii«)«.«ffBefT«Tiach.Treg, WH. RV. K BC* 
LAi.Mtmph. 

33. Arafiatvoiuv ih 'ItpoaoKvua — we are goitigup lo Jei-UiaUm. 
This is what makes this journey so fateful. In jenisaltm, they 
will be confronted with the authorities, both Jewish and Roman. 
dpX"/""'"' • ■ ■ >'poff"»T(v<r( — the chief priests iiml the scribes. 
These two classes represented the Sanhedrim, the Great Council 
among the Jews, before which were tried all the more important 
n.ises coming under their own law, though the Roman government 
reserved to itself the right of capital punishment. k<u. mipuSuJ-'ov- 
(Tiv auTov r. HvHTi — This delivering him over lo the Gentiles, (.if. 
the Roman government, has not been mentioned in the account 
of the preceding predictions of his death. It was rendered 
necessary by the determination to put him to death, a power 
which the Roman government reserved to itself. They could not 
execute him, they had to procure his execution. 

T. i&wTi. — the nations. The term by which the Jews designated 
all foreign nations. They were the nation ; all others were just 
the nations. 

34. i/iiratiouaiv . . . ifirrMToomy . . . fta(myunToinTiv — they 
will moek . . . spit upon . . . scourge. These details correspond 
exactly to what we are told of the event. The scourging was an 
invariable accompaniment of crucifixion. The general fact of 
mocking was to be expected, since his supposed claim to be a 
king would naturally excite the ridicule of Roman soldiers, Jesus 
might easily, therefore, have put these into his prophecy in a gen- 
eral way ; but the exact form which the prophecy takes, and 
which is reproduced for substance by the other accounts, is in all 
probabiUty a reflection of the event, put in by the original narra- 
tor. K. ^iTtt Tpu% ^/itpo^ a.vaxTrrfTi.Tav — atiil after three days he 
will rise. The prediction of the crucifixion would rest on some- 
thing more than ordinary foresight, since the action of the Roman 
governor must have remained an incalculable element in any such 
forecast. And the resurrection, in the form in which it actually 
took place, and on a set day, was necessarily a revelation. This 
precise prediction, moreover, makes the total want of preparation 
for the event on the part of the disciples a curious psychological 
problem. 

taX iiirriffovrir a^{i, •rnl naimyiiaBVair airir, instead of the reverie 
order, Tiich. Treg. WH. RV. h BCL d 237. IS9- A06. mst. Ijil. Vel Vulg. 
Mcmph. Hard. Omil afirir after iir«T.«.5iri» Tiach, (TreR.) WH. RV. 
« BL A t, 209, two mil. 1^1. Vet. iitri. Tpcfi iu^pai, inslod of rjj Tplrf 
il^ifit, TiKh. Treg, WH. RV. K BCDL i mo*l mn. Ut. Vet. Memph. 
HbtcI. marg. 
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aOD'8 IDEA OF OREiATiniSS 

35-43. James and John ask for first and second places in 
his kingdom. Jesus assures Ihctn that they will share his 
lot, but that the decision of precedence does not rest with 
him, but with the Father. He shows that the conditions 
attd nature of greatness in the kingdom are exactly the 
reverse of the earthly conditions. 

The noticeable thing about this event is not only the generally 
extraordinary character of the request, coming from the disciples 
of Jesus and just after his prediction of his death, but its ignoring 
of the claims of Ptter, who was given the precedence, so far as 
there was any, by Jesus himself and by the disciples. This shows 
a painful state of things among the disciples, who exhibit nut 
merely a desire for the material rewards of discipleship, such as 
was exhibited in Peter's question — ■■what shall toe have? but the 
rivalries and jealousies thai spring up as the natural fruit of such 
desire. Our Lord's method, on the other hand, is conspicuous, 
not only for the careful and consistent elimination of any such 
unspiritual element from his kingdom, but equally for the patience 
with which he dealt with the unspirituality of his disciples, until 
he had refined it into something like his own spirituality. In this 
case, he asks them first, if they know what they are asking, and 
shows them that to be next to him means to share the conspicuous 
dangers and sacrifices of his position. Then he shows them again, 
as in their previous dispute over the same matter, that greatness 
in the kingdom of God is the reverse of earthly greatness, the 
great one being he who serves, just as the Messianic king serves 
and is sacrificed. 

35. \iyovTK nuTui, A(&iiTmiA(, BiXaiuv Tva S iav olnjanii/ia' m tm- 
j^oTfi ^luy.' — Saying to him, Teacher, we wish that you do for us 
whataer we ask you. 

Inictt aftrv after Xiytwrt^ TUch. Tteg, WH. RV. * BCDL A one ms. 
Lai. Vet. Memph. Peih. Inlert at Bftcr alr<)r>t;Kr Ti»ch. Treg. WH. 
RV. H ABCL 4 mis. Ut. VeL Memph. H«ccl. 
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36. Tt diXiTi TiMtpia v/iiv ; — IVhal do you wish 
you f Literally, what do you wish, shall J do fc 



37. 01 8< tLimx aiFTW, Aoi T\yXv Xvi.^ (ft <rav ik ScfiaJv ecu <It ' <£ 
(Ipurrepiiiv nafltcriu/io' (i" rj Sofg trou' — and they said to him, pi'e 
us to sit, one on thy right hand, and one on thy le/t hand, in thy 
gloty. 

ipurrtpSir, instead of tianiaiw, Tisch. Treg. WH. BL d. Omit ffau ja 
this place, Tteg. WH. RV. UD A i, mss. Ut. Vet. 

i)c Uiiuiv . . . ii apurrtfmv — these are the positions of honor 
next to the throne itself, the right hand having the precedence. 
This leaves Peter out. iy r^ Soigixov — iii thy glory'. The glory, 
that is, of the Messianic king. 

3a OuK ot&>Tc Ti atTtuT0t — Vou know not what you ask. They 
did not know how absolutely this is a question of being first, and 
not of standing first, which makes it a question, not of appoint- 
ment, but of achievement. Nor did they know that it meant suf- 
fering, instead of honor, and that this would increase with the 
advanced position attained. ir«iv to jroTiJpioi' — drink the tup. 
The figurative use of the phrase to denote a man's portion in !ile, 
his hard or easy lot, belongs to other languages than the Greek. 
See Is, 51", Jer. 49", Ps. 16', 23'. Christ means to ask them if 
they are able, if they have the necessary fortitude and proper 
appreciation of values, to share the sacrifices of his position. 
Being baptized with his baptism is another figurative expression 
of the same thought, coming from the power of calamity to over- 
whelm. Canyou, he asks, be immersed in that which has over- 
whelmed me f They have looked at only the glory of the coming 
kingdom. Jesus directs their attention to the sacrifices incurred 
in establishing that kingdom. 



marg. 

39. To Ttarrfpvjv . . . wUrrOf ' koI to jSaimo'/ia . . . ^airTHTftJiTdTflt 
— The cup . . . you will drink : and with the haptism . . . you 
will be baptized. Of this Jesus can assure them, that they will 
share his sufferings. 

Omil ^r before xotV" Tuch. Treg. WH. RV. H BC* L A ma. Vulg. 

Mempli. Pesh. 

>ubj. withoul I». which b illll more Btiomalous, belne an 
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40. TO Si KaBicrai ix Scfiuii- ;u>u ^ i$ cuuii^tuv ' aliK tariv ifiov 
Sovvot — But to iit on my right ham/, or lift hand, is not mine to 
give. 

n, instead of Kai, before if c<h.in},u» Tach. Treg. WH. RV. ti BDI. ^ 
73, Lat. Vet. Memph. Omit iiov iflec /{ ffimf. TLsch. Trcg. WH. RV, 
and almost everything. 

This statement of Jesus it is very easy to interpret sHperficially, 
as if it meant simply that the bestowraent belonged not to one 
pereon, but to anolher — not to himself, but to the Father. But 
there is little doubl that Mk, has preserveil for us the true form 
of statement in omitting mention of the Father, and so the con- 
trast between persons. They cannot have position in his kingdom 
by applying to either, as if it were a matter of personal preference. 
Position, it is not in his power to bestow ; it belongs to those /or 
wkam it has been prepared. The meaning is, that this is a matter 
already disposed of, and so no longer in his power. The verb 
expresses nearly the idea of ordained. But it adds to this the 
thought of the preparation of the place. Each one is to have a 
place prepared and adapted for him. It is not therefore a ques- 
tion that can be settled as they were trying to settle it, by influence 
used with him personally. Fitness, and not influence, decides it 
This becomes especially clear, when we consider the definition of 
greatness that follows. It consists in service, and he who serves 
most is greatest, a greatness already determined by the service, 
and not to be changed by any personal equation. 

41. 01 8«a ^piavTo iyoitiitrjiv ' — the ten began to be indignant. 
There was reason for this strong feeling on the part of the other 
disciples. The condition seems to have been, that Peter, James, 
and John were singled out by Jesus himself for such eminence 
among the twelve, as the twelve had among the other disciples. 
If there was any jealousy caused by this, it would be allayed by 
the fact that the Master selected those manifestly fit, and that it 
was unaccompanied by any outward advantage. But, now, there 
was an attempt to secure places in the coming kingdom and its 
glory, and Peter, the real leader of the twelve, was left out of the 
scheme. It was the introduction of political methods, such as 
invariably go with the materializing of ideas, the use of principles 
to secure power, and of power to advance principles in the world. 

42. Noi TpocrKoActro^uvos auTow o 'Iijtroiij — And Jesus Having 
called them. 
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M Smovftc; ipxiiy — fAose who seem to be chief. Jesus has in 
mind evidently the difference between their primacy and the 
ideal. &p)(&v is a word that lends itself to such ideal treatment, 
as it contains in itself the notion of leadership, whicli is the only 
proper basis of rule. Men rule by force, by heredity, by fickle 
choice, by flattery, but how few are real leaders, ruling because 
possessing the qualities of leadership. KojaKvpitvaooat-v — lord it 
over them (RV.). They become nupiot, lords or masters, and the 
people become their servants, doing their will, and ministering to 
their pleasure. Kartiovtrwiiovtrtv ' — exercise authority over them. 

43, 44. avyi^ ourtu Sc iarw iv ifiiv' oAA.' Si &v SiXt/ ^ryuf ytyiii6ai 
Iv ifiv, fTTat vfiun' SutKocot ' Kai os fii* ^^i; (f ufiiv tti/at -xpuiTOt, 
Irrrai wavToiv 8oCAm — But ft is not so among you,- butwhon'er 
wishes to become great among you, shall be your serz'ant: and 
whoever wishes to be first among you, shall be bend-servant of all. 

imt, ii. instead of l<rr«i. sAalt ic, Tisch. Trcg. WH. RV. « BC* DL 4 
mast mis. Lat. Vet. Vulg. hv, iiiste:id of tiw, after first or Tisch. Treg. 
WH. B BDL A 33, 69, ^99. in b)ut, instead of ijiiSy, before ilni wprjret 
Treg. marg. WH. RV. k BC* L A Lalt. Memph. .Ivn. irpfiroi, instead of 
tnltrSai irpilr.. Treg. WH, RV. K BC L A Latl. Memph. 

ovx ovrio ii iartv — but so it is not. This is not the state of 
things that obtains, as a matter of fact, among you as members of 
the kingdom of God. The idea! is the essential principle of that 
kingdom, niyai yiviaBux — to become great. There is such a 
thing as ambition, the desire for greatness, in the kingdom of 
God, but it is the exact opposite of what goes by that name. 
hAxowi — seii'ant. The word denotes the performer of services, 
without indicating his exact relation to the person served, hovktn 
— bond-servant. There is a climax in the statement. To be 
great requires service, to be first requires bond-service, and this 
SoiiAcui is to n-aiTiHv. all. Here is the paradox of the kingdom of 
God. Instead of being lords, its great ones become servants, and 
its chiefs the bond-servants of all. One has only to watch the 
progress and present condition of things, to see that this state of 
things is coming to pass, but that it is yet far from accomplish- 
ment ; and furthermore, that in this respect at least, the field is 
the world, and not the church. 

45. mu -jiip — for also. The Son of Man himself is not exempt 
from this rule. His kingship is also that of service, and not that 
of lordship. He is the Head of humanity, and yet he serves men, 
and not men him. oS SuiKonj^vm, ([AAA Suutovqiriu — not to be 
served, but to serve, and to give his life a ransom in exchange for 
many. The vicarious idea is expressed here, but it is not strictly 
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that his life takes the place of other lives that woulJ have to be 
sacrificed otherwise in expiation of [heir sins. All that is required 
by the statement, not in the way of minimizing it, but to till out 
its meaning, is that his life becomes (he price by which n 
freed from their bondage. The soldiers in the American civil 
war gave their lives as a Kvrpov for the slaves, and every martyr's 
death is a Kvrpov. There may be more than this involved in the 
death of the Redeemer, but more than this is not involved in his 
words here. In this, he carries his service of men to the utmost, 
and becomes their Head. 



HEALmO OF A BLIND MAK NIIAR JEiRICHO 

4e-52. /n t/ie course of his journeys iti Jrniaa. Jesus comes 
to Jericho, and BartimtEus, a blind man, asks him to take 
pity on him. The crowd around Jesus seek to repel him. but 
Jesus calls him and heals him. T/te blind man follows 
him. 

This is the only vbit of Jesus to Jericho. The connection of 
the narrative makes this a stage in the journey to Jerusalem, 
begun v.", and ended in the next chapter. The cry of the blind 
man, Jesus, Son of David, is the first note of the Messianic 
acclaim with which Jesus enters the city, And his healing at 
this crisis brings Jesus as the wonder-worker freshly before the 
minds of the multitude, and raises still higher their excited 
Messianic hopes. 

46. MUX litiroptvofi.frov avTcm Airo 'Itpajfm — and as he was coming 
out from Jericho. Lk. says, as he was approaching Jericho, and 
in the account of Zacchseus which follows, that he entered, and 
passed through Jericho. Mk. says that they come to Jericho, and 
that this happened as he was coming out from Jericho. It breaks 
up the continuity of both accounts to try to reconcile them in this 
trivial detail, nal oxXau 'mavoi — and a considerable crowd. There 
is, probably, this deviation from the meaning great given to it in 
the EV.' vlo! Tt/uiitnf, BiipriyuiUK. tu^Aos vpoaaiTV^? iKaBrjTO irapk 
r^c o&ov — the Son of Timaus, Barlimaus, a blind beggar, was 
sitting by the side of the road. 6 uiis roij Ti^i'ou, the Son of 
Timaus, is a translation of Bartimsus = 'MSB nn ; but it is evi- 
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dently not introduced here for that reason. Bartimwus is tlie 
name, and San of Timaus denotes the relation. There was prob- 
ably some reason for noting this relation, as that Timasus was a 
disciple. 

Iniert i before wWi Tiieh. Treg. VVH, RV. « BCDLS A. Omii h before 
T-u#\4. Tisch. Treg. VVH. RV. « lilJL A 114. Memph. irf^alrip afUt 
TU^Ui, instead of irposatrur iixtt aiir, a MiaJ ifggar, instead of a Mind 
tmiH . . . Af^ng, Tisct. Treg. WH. RV. « BL 4 one ms. Ut. Vet. 
Mempb. 

47. Knt dxoinrat Sn 'Itfodvi a tiaiapifvoi iariv, ^piaro Kpa^tiv Kal 

Kiyuv, vu iaud'S, 'lijooC, i\iTf<Tov fu^-j4nt/ having hfarii that it is 
Jesus the Nazar^ne, he began to cry, and to say, thou Son 0/ 
David, Jesus, have meiey en me. 

Nafn^Wt, instead of Na{U|>aw(, Tisch. Tr^. WH. RV. BI. A I, 118, 

Z09, TD.rat mil. Lat. Vet, Vulg. uW, instead of i ufji, Tuch. Treg. WH. 

* BCLM marg. 4. 

Jesus of Nazareth, and Son of David are both unfamiliar titles, 
the former occurring now for the first time since i^.and the latter 
only here. Jems of Nazareth is intended by the multitude to 
identify him. Son of David is a distinctly Messianic title, ihe use 
of which here, however, we must not suppose is individual and 
peculiar. It reflects the sentiment of the multitude, mho mean to 
make this a triumphal progress to Jerusalem, though as yet they 
are preserving a policy of silence.' 

4a ha aiaurqarj — that he keep siknt. It does not seem prob- 
able that they would want to prevent the miracle. Rather, they 
wanted (o enforce silence about this premature Son of David, 
which they meant to reserve for the entry into Jerusalem. 

49. 4^ir^iiTi avTor — ca/l him. 

tfutTiffort auT.il', instead of a/nhr ^lunifliJMi, IhnI ht ie callid, H BCL d 
7, 109, one mi. Lai. Vet. Memph. Hard. marg. 

iyapt — rise. 

l7tV<. instead ollytipai, K ABCDLX m. 

50. airo0aXiav TO IfLariov — having throu-n off his garment. The 
outer garment, or robe, is meant. aTO)nj8.^M — having leaped 
up? Both these acts are introduced to show the man's eagerness. 

dm»,8i(ffa(, instead of d™ff7-i(. Tiseb. Treg. WH. RV. w BDLM marg. 
A Latt. Memph. Hard. marg. 

51. Kai LvoKpiQw avTto & 'Iijtrovi tTjrtv, ti (tm tfcXas irot^ui j — 
And Jesus answering said to him, IVhat do you wish me ta do for 

H BCDLA ii5,i>ui. L«L 
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' iva dcu^Af'^iu" — Rahhoni, that I may i 
sight, Rabboni is apparently a more dignified title ihan Rabbi. 

52. Koi d^tn aviti^vfit, lai ^KoAoufla air^ iv T3 oSiu' — And 
immediately he recovered his sight, and followed him in the way. 

oftTv, insWad of ti? 'Iitffoi!, Tisch. Treg. \VH. RV. K ABCDLM marg. 



JUatlS' ENTHT INTO JERUaALEM 

H. 1-11. Jesus comfS to Bethany, where he procures a colt, 
on which he rides into Jerusalem. The multitude strew 
their garments and layers of leaves in the road, and shout 
Hosanna, invoking blessings on the coming kingdom. Jesui 
goes immediately to the temple, and satisfying himself for 
the present with a look at things, goes out to Bethany for the 
night. 

Jesus has told his disciples that he is going to Jerusalem only 
to meet his faie, and be put to deaih by the authorities, and yet 
he enters it amidst the acclaims of the multitude, who hail him 
as the coming King. This acknowledgment, repelled before, he 
now accepts. But, the claim once made, he proceeds as before, 
with his merely spiritual work. The key to these apparent incon- 
sistences is to be found in the splendid self-consistency of Jesus' 
procedure, and in its absolute inconsistency with worldly ideas 
and policies. Jesus knew that the Messianic claim in Jerusalem 
meant death, and that death meant the ultimate establishment of 
the claim, not defeat. Every part of his life, but especially its end, 
means that he aimed to establish the ideal as the law of human 
life, and that he would use only absolutely spiritual means in the 
accomplishment of his end. 

Meantime, everything points to the fact that Jesus dehberately 
used the enthusiasm of the multitude for the purposes of his entry 
into Jerusalem, intending to make it the means of a public proc- 
of his Messianic claim. That proclamation was neces- 
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sary, because men must understand definitely the issue that 
made. The acceptance of him as King, and not merely 
Prophet, was what he demanded. And in the events which fol- 
; immediately became apparent that the question thus 
raised was not only a question of his persona! claim, but of the 
nature of his kingdom. The multitude who followed him thought 
that, with the announcement of the claim, the programme would 
change. But the unchanged programme meant that Jesus, just as 
he was, claimed kingship, and would be king only by spiritual 
enforcements. 

1. K<u ore tyyiiovtnv ik 'ItpowrdAupj, xai ik 3r)0aviav — An// 
when they draw near to Jerusalem, and to Bethany. 

jcal tU Bii^arJai. instead uf (tt Bqtf^a-yl) ii 
WH. war^. D UtI. The shorter reading se 
ing having crepi intu the text from Lk. 

itnl (I! BifAin'civ — We have here a case of abbreviated expres- 
sion, which obstructs clearness. The exact statement is, that they 
approached Jerusalem, and had come on the way as far as Bethany 
on the other side of the Mount of Olives. Bethany is mentioned 
here for the first time in Mk. In fact, according to this account, 
Jesus is now approaching Jerusalem for the first lime. And hence 
places enter into the account which have not appeared before. 
Bethany was a small village on the other side of the Mount of 
Olives, about fifteen furlongs from Jerusalem, In approaching it, 
therefore, they would be on the way towards the Mount, irp<« to 

2. r^ Kw^ipt trpi KarcWiTt ' i/iiuv — the village that is over 
against you. Bethany is the village meant here, as Bethphage is 
the one designated in Ml. 21'. In both cases, the village named 
is the only one mentioned. The implication evidently is that the 
road did not pass through the village, but was ofl" one side, 
ircuAov — a colt. Mt. specifies a she-ass and its colt, and as the 
ass was the more common beast used for domestic purposes, there 
is no doubt that the colt here was an ass's colt.' i^ tv oJScU avvm 
Ay6punraiv ixaSifrtv — on wliich tw one of men yet sat. Lk. also 
has these words. But they are extremely improbable in the mouth 
of Jesus. They evidently belong to the narrator, who very likely 
took a fact that he had discovered about the colt, and which had 
an undesigned significance, and made it a part of Jesus' design, 
an intentional effect in the pageant. There is no indication that 
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Jesus cared for the ceremouious trappings of an event. Such 
care belongs to homage, not to the person receiving it. On this 
demand of newness for sacred purposes, see Nutn. 19', Dcut. 21', 
2 Sam. 6'. It IS evidently the intention of the writers of the Gos- 
pels here to imply a supernatural knowledge on the part of Jesus. 

Insert otro, before <i>«p^ur Treg. WH. RV. ABL 4 ma. Lit. Vtl 
Vulg. After irBniiwwr, Tiich. H C li, 69. Egyplt. (Pesb.). iiiBiait, 
instead or ■ecda.H, Treg. marg. WH. RV. x BCL A. \6aa.Tt a^iv nal, iii- 
Blcad of Xi}fftt«-(( airi,, Ti»ch, Treg. WH. RV. » BCD Ult. Egy|)tl. 
(Syrr.)- *ilp«7-.. inatead of d>d7(T.,TiKh. Trcg. WH, RV. K BCDL L«tt. 
Egyptl.C-Syrr.). 

3. 'O KijfHot avTov ^(puxa/ Jx"i *<*' f-i^fvi ovrov d-riMTTcUci ■KoXtr <!$( 

— the Master has need of it, and will lend {sends) it here again 
immediately. 

OmifOri before i, Hipiai Tisch. Treg. (Treg. marf.) WH. RV. B 4 239, 
433, ms!. Lai. Vtl. dwiwr/XXd, instead of iw»fTt\ti. 'lisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. and most authorities. Insert trdXir, a^in. after irorrT^XXci Tiich. 
Treg. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. H BC* DL 4. 

o Kvpioi — the Master. This title was so frequently applied to 
Jesus by himself and others, that there is little reason to suppose 
that there is any special significance in its use here. It indicates 
in general his relation to his disciples, and not any special phase 
of that relation. It would not be used here, e.g., to indicate that 
he has assumed his Messianic position, since it is a title common 
to this with the time before, Kai eJOix awrhv ii5ro<rrt\A« iraAii' ivSf 

— and will send (sends) him here again immediately. With this 
insertion of again, these words make a part of Jesus' message to 
the owner of the animal, instead of his announcement to the dis- 
ciples of what the owner will do in response to the message. He 
promises to return the animal immediately. 

4. Kai iir^Atfov, nai eu/JOK iroiiov StSc/in'Oi' irpos (^Tiv) tfupav ijri 

rov afnJnJSoii — And they departed, and found a eolt tied at a (the) 
door upon the street outside. 

KbI itiiUao. inileBd of d^^Xfl..* 3*, Tiich, Treg. WH. RV. m BL 4. nne 
ofi. Ut. Vel. Omit ric, Iki, before rfiXor. coll. Treg. WH. RV. ABUL.V 
rn Memph. Omil rij,. lit, before tiimr, Jocr, Treg. WH, BL 4 Egyplt. 

irpos (r^i') Ovpav iiiu iirl rov itiijio&ov — These details are evi- 
dently the report of an eyewitness. The fir^t part, at the door 
outside, is easy of explanation. The belter class of houses were 
built about an open court, from which a passageway under the house 
led to the street outside. It was at this outside opening to the 
street, that the colt was tied, Bui the ^ft^i^av is more difficult. 
Probably, it differs from oSou simply in denoting a roundabout 
road. The AV. where two ways met, confounds the prep, ^^^l 
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and o^-^tu meaning 6o/h.' The village may have been built on 
such a rounding road, that lay off from the straight highway, and 
the narrator places ihis in the story of the event in his o/i^oSou, 
Such a descriptive touch is quite in Mk.'s manner. 

5. Tt irouiTc koovTK t. iriXw ; — ly/iat are you doing, loosing 
Ike coUf This tI irowiTt we use very frequently in asking the 
meaning of an action : only we leave it by itself. What are you 
doing t wc say. It asks the question, what the act really is, the 
outward form of which appears in the participial clause. OI Si 
Awax alrroU, itaffiis tt'riii b 'lifam/^ — Atid they told them, as Jesus 
said. 

drir, said, instead of inTiiXaTa, lemmandrd, Tlsch. Trcg. WH. RV. 
K BCL A 1, 38, 114, jog, one im. Lit. Vet. Egypll. 

6. KOI dr^^Koi- avTovq — and they permitted them, put no hinder- 
ance in their way. The expression is elliptical, the full statement 
including the thing permitted. 

7. Kai •pipovaiv Tov iriakitv ■ ■ ■ , KoI iTTipaXXovaiv air^ To i^aria 
avTwv, Koi iKadimv lir avTov — And they bring Ike colt . . . , and 
put their garments on him, and he seated himselj on him. 

^tpavati', insleiii of $>o>o». Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. k« BL a. iwiffiWov- 
Bif, instead of twtffa\iir, 'Hich. Tteg. WH. RV. k BCDL i I, X&. 91, aoi, 
299, mil. Lat Vel. Vulg. Memph. airir, JDStead of airif after At", Tisch. 
Tieg. WH. RV. * BCDL 4. 

TO i/iaTia — the outer garments. On this form of royal homage, 
see 2 K. 9'^. 

a oAAw Si (TTiffaSa.^ KO-^avTK it r<ov ayp^v — and otiurs layers 
of leaves, having cut them out of the fields. 0Ti|8a8as is the object 
of the preceding forpoioui'. 

(TTijSiHai, instead of ffTfli^dStn.' Tisch. Tteg. WH- RV. x BDEGHKL 

MUill. iti^tan-... instead of rmiTof, Tisi:h Ttirg. WH. RV. « B(C) 

L a, Theb. i.ii>S,r. instead of iitiputi, Irrcs, Tisch. Tteg. WH. RV. K B 

(CJL a Tbeb. Omit last clause of v., same authorities. 

a-riffav is_ any layer of leaves, twigs, rushes, and the like, used 
for bedding, or to make a road easy of travel. This throwing 
their garments on the horse, and strewing the road with garments 
and layers of leaves, is all in the way of smoothing the road as a 
part of the homage rendered. 

9. iKpaiov, 'litrawa — cried Bosanna. 

< BCL a lis, ">"' ^^ 

'Oo-ovra — Hosanna? This cry is not an acclamation, but a 
prayer, meaning, save now, and it means either that Jehovah 



J 
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shall be propitious 10 some one else, conspicuous in the scene, or 
in connection with him, to the people uttering the cry. In the 
Ps. iiS"^" from which this invocation is taken, it is probably a 
jTiyer that Jehovah will be propitious to his people. While in 
Mt. 21*, where it reads, 'Octb wo t. i;«fi AavuB^6e propilioiis now 
Id the Son of DavU, the prayer is for the one whom the multitude 
iifi:ognize as the coming Messiah. Probably, here it is the prayer 
uf the people that the expected salvation may be accomplished 
now. luXoyijfinwt 6 (^j^o/icfoc (v dvofi. Kup. — Blessed is he that 
Cometh in the name of the Lord. It is a question of feeling, 
whether ioTt or «ot<u is to be supplied here ; whether it invokes a 
blessing on the coming Icing and his kingdom, or pronounces him 
blessed. Either is grammatically allowable. On the whole, I 
incline to the latter view. See KV. Kvpu>ii is a translation of 
m-T, Yiihweh, ia Ps. 118*, from which all this acclaim is taken. 
iy oyofi. Kvpiov, in the name of the Lord, means that the kingdom 
of the Messiah is to be a vicegerency, in which the Messiah rep- 
resents and takes the place of Jehovah. 

10. itKoyrip-ivn if ipytt^ivif ffaaiXda tov TrarpcK ^nuiv Ah«£i8 — 
Blessed is the coming kingdom of our father David. The coming 
kingdom represents it as already on the way, and drawing near. 
It is no longer in a postponed and indefinite future, but in sight. 
It is represented as the kingdom of David, because the promise 
of it was made to him as a man after God's own heart, and the 
king was to be in his line and to succeed to his spirit. The 
kingdom was to be a reproduction, after a long collapse, of the 
splendors of the Davidic kingdom.' 



'diTarva iv rw E^i'iTTot! — Hosanna in the highest {places), to 
v^urra is a translation of a Heb. word for heaven.^ This addition 
indicates that Hosanna is not here a mere acclaim, a sort of 
Hurrah ! It is a prayer for God to save thcra in the highest 
places, where he dwells. 

This entry into Jenisalero, with its accompaniments of shout- 
ing multitudes and spontaneous homage, can have only one mean- 
ing in our Lord's life. It is his public announcement of himself 
as the Messiah, or rather his public acceptance of the title that 
his disciples had been so long anxious to thrust upon him. And 
yet, after it, his life lapses again into its quiet ways, and he 

■ MPMianic prophecy proper slam wilh the promiie of ihe perpeiuitv of Ihe 
kingdom in the Daridic line, a Sam. -fi-" Zccb. la'" 13. One of Ibe Rabbinical 
tillea of the Messiah was David. 

" The Heb. word is 0"ic, D'C'in. Job i6i» lj. 571* LXX. 
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becomes once more the teacher and benefactor. And so, Ihe 
distinct claim to be a king is followed immediately by the revolu- 
tionizing of the whole idea of kingship. But then, this is only 
accordance with what he has already said to his disciples who 
wished to occupy the places in the kingdom next to the king, 
" He who desires to be first, let him be least and servant of all." 
His teaching and hfe needed the distinct announcement of his 
Messianic claim in order that men might understand that this is 
what is meant by the claim to be king of men. 

11. Kai ci(rqA0«' tis 'Iipo'rdAu^ui, tis to itpov — And he entered 
into Jerusalem, into the temple. 

Itpir Tisch. Tteg. WH. RV. h BCL A 



Jesus makes his way immediately, not only into the Holy City, 
but into the Holy Place, where his claim to lordship over the 
place can be put to the test. 

KttJ vipifiktipofixviK TrdvTa, off ^817 r^t lupas — And having leaked 
round upon all things, Ihe hour being already late. 

iilii, iostead of if fai, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. h CL A. 

This look took in those things which were to receive the next 
morning so sharp attention from him, but as the hour was already 
so late, he went out to Bethany. This differs distinctly from Mt., 
who places the cleansing of the temple immediately after the 
entrance into the city, and mentions the cursing of the fig tree as 
on the morning after the cleansing, This is the first lime that 
Bethany appears in the Synoptical narrative, but the appearance is 
of such a kind as to imply a previous history, or rather a previous 
appearance of the place in the life of our Ijird. John gives us 
the clue to Jesus' freedom of the place in the story of the raising 
of Lazarus, but at the same time, he places the intimacy further 
back by calUng Lazarus the one whom Jesus loved. 



THU BARRBN FIQ TREE 

12-14, Jesus haves Bethany the next morning, and on his 
way to Jerusalem, he sees a fig tree, whose leaves give 
promise of fruit. But when he comes to it, he finds only 
leaves. He dooms the tree to perpetual fruitlessness. 



he 

ho 1 
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12. Kai rg cva^puif ' . . . irtiyam' — And oil the nlorroiu . . . 
he became hungry. 

Jesus' leaving Bethany in the morning and coming lo Jerusalem 
indicates his habit during this last week. His place of action 
(luring the day was Jerusalem, his place of rest at night was 
Bethany. 

13. Kot I8aw (nit^v oTra fmxpiStv'^ — and having seen a fig tree at 
a distance. 

Insert dxJ before *««,>«.- Tisch. Treg. \VH. RV., and most authorities. 

lytmaav ^iitOiji — hax<ing Uaves. This presence of leaves con- 
stituted the false appearance of the tree, as on the fig tree these 
are the sign of fruit, ti apa n lip^ti — (to see) whether then he 
wilt find anything on it.* apa is illative, and means here, " since 
he saw leaves, whether the fruit that accompanies leaves was 
there."* 6 yap Natpoc ouk ^v trvKtov —/or the season juas not that 
of figs. This gives the reason why there were no figs, in spile of 
the presence of leaves. It was about April, whereas the season of 
figs was not until June for the very early kind, or August for the 
ordinary crop. 

Ktipit 9il<«-, Tiscb. 



ftTTfv avrg — Anti answering, Ac said lo it, 

. 33. 9'. 



yiyjKirt its Tov oxwva, •« irou nifhiit ■opirov ^-yo* — The position 
of the words and the double negative make this curse weighty. 
The reason of it is to be found in the false pretence of leaves 
without fruit on a tree in which leaves are a sign of fruit. The 
apparent unreason is in cursing a fig tree for anything. The prin- 
ciple that you must not only judge a person by his acts, but some- 
limes judge his acts by the person, applies here. The act appears 
wanton and petulant, but what we know of Jesus warrants us in 
setting aside tius appearance. Jesus was on the eve of spiritual 
conflict with a nation whose prime and patent fault was hypocrisy 
or false pretence, and here he finds a tree guilty of the same 



> r j Jiiui|Hi>r — this UM of iiriLiipiDp u 3 sifielc word a Bihlica). Pro 
iw' *.if<rt<i. which means on Iht itusrrirw by illcIlT The nrt, » out of place 
much » If we should say, n" tht lo-msrTmB. If anywhere, it belotiRS h 
an.) .:«.>... See Ui. loU Acts 4*. 

' The nor. denotes Ihe entrance upon the stale denoted by the vb. I 

* fMtaiffr, is ilseif late, and the prep, tedundani, as the adv. iOctf mei 
diitmc*. Win.^.B. 

* On the tnoodof indirect questions, see liurlon, 341 (J), 343. 

* See Win. 53, a o. 
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thing. It gives him his opportunity, without hurting anybchdy, to 
sit in judgment on the fault. He does not complete the parable 
by pointing out the application, but leaves this, as he does his 
spoken parables, to suggest its own meaning, and so to force men 
to think. Such acted parables were not without precedent among 
the Jews. See Hos. i'"' John 4'-" Mt. ij'^". And in Jesus' own 
leaching, the recourse to enigmatical methods that should force 
men to think, was not uncommon. 



Cr-EANSIHG OF THE TEMPLE 

15- la On arriving in Jerusalem, Jesus goes to the temple 
again, and finds the customary traffic in animals for the 
Passover sacrifices, and in small change for the purposes of 
this traffic, going on. Jesus drives out tite traffickers, and 
overturns their tables and chairs. 

X5. xal ticcAdun' ci; to itpof ^pfaro iKffaXXav rouf iriakmiyTai koI 
Toi^ AyopaiovTiK — and having entered into the temple, he began fc 
east out those selling and those buying} 

Omit d 'lifievi after ti«Xffif Tlsch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCDL 4 I, 33, 
91, i!4, 238, 346 mu. L»l. VeL VuIr. ^^ell)ph. Insert Tofti befure dya^- 
{ton-ai Tiich. Treg. WH. RV. n ABCKLMNU II. 

This buying and selling went on in the Court of the Temple, 
and the merchandise consisted of the animals, incense, oil, and 
other things required for sacrifice, the demand for which was very 
great at the time of the annual feasts, riuc koAAv/S'otiuv — this is a 
word found in the N.T. only in thwe accounts of ihe cleansing of 
the Temple. The word, Uke its companion ntpii-autrTTj^, denotes 
one who changed money for the convenience of the buyers and 
sellers, of course for a consideration — a dealer in small coin. 
It is supposed by some that these money-changers exchanged for 
the foreign coin brought by the pilgrims the shekel in which alone 
the Temple tax could be paid. But the words used both denote 
dealers in small coins, which is more consonant with the above 
explanation. The doves were the offering of the poor, who were 
not able to offer sheep and oxen,' 

16. Kai ovK rj<i>m^ ira Tis Sttviyicr} trutvos Sti Tou Itpou — and 
would not allow any one to carry a vessel through the temple.* 



vr. ti belonn ID ihe Hcb. idiom 1 

9 Us. s' 13" 15>t.» Num. 6". 

• S-e on 1". tor form i^,,.-. 

< On [his use of Wa with subj., see Win. 44. B. 
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(TKivo; — vessel. Used generally for utensils or gear of any 
kind, even ihe sails of vessels. The outer Court, and especially 
the Court of the Gentiles, where this traffic went on, was looked 
on as a kind of common ground which men might use at a short 
cut, carrying across it various antiri. 

17. KM i&iSa<Txt, Kal IXtyw av7oi« — fl«i/ Ae taught anj said to 
them. 

utal n.fi(v, inslead of X^w», laying, Tiach. Tteg. WH. RV. K BCL A 6, 
13, 69. 346. one w- Lai. Vel. Memph. Pesh. 

olKOf irpooTujf^t ' iroiTt tcpIs iBviaiv — a house of prayer /or all 
nations. The quotation is from Is. 56', a passage which predicts 
the admission of strangers who worship God, as well as Jews, to 
the privileges of the Temple. The rebuke is specific therefore, 
denouncing not only the misuse of the Temple, but of that part 
which made it the seat of a universal worship. It was the Court 
of the Gentiles which they had thought just good enough for these 
debased uses. o-jr^Aaiov Ai^riv — a cave of robbers, not thieves. 
These words are quoted from Jer. 7". The context in Jer. shows 
that the name is given there not because of Ihe desecrating uses 
to which the Temple was put, but because of the character of 
those who used it. Their use of the Temple was legitimate, but 
they themselves defiled it by their character and conduct outside. 
Here, on the contrary, it is their illegitimate use of the Temple 
which is condemned. The use of this term robbers by our Lord 
adds an unexpected element to the denunciation of their practice. 
Evidently trade as such desecrates the Temple, making its pre- 
cincts and sacrifices the place and occasion of personal gain. It 
is the incongruous and unhallowed mixture of (>od and mammon 
that Jesus elsewhere condemns. But when he calls it robbery, it 
is evident he means more than the condemnation of trade in itself 
in the Temple precincts. And yet, we have no reason to suppose 
that there was anything extraordinary in this IrafRc. Jesus would 
need only to see the opposition of all actual trade in principle to 
the Golden Rule, to condemn it in this strong language, when it 
invaded the courts of the Temple. It is the principle of trade to 
pursue personal advantage alone, and leave the other man to pur- 
sue his interests, in other words, competition, which makes trade 
robbery. 

irnroiiiKori, instead of ftro<i)i»or(, Tisch. Trcg. WH. RV. BL A. 

Tills was an exercise of Messianic authority on the part of 
Jesus ; but it did not transcend his rule of purely spiritual king- 
ship, since the power that he used was simply that of his personal 
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ascendency. It was an impressive example of ihe aiilhority of 
truth and goodness. Men are easily overawed by the indigna- 
tions of righteousness. We should expect such an access of 
authority in the action and speech of Jesus after the announce- 
of his Messianic claim, but the element of force, which is 
the idea o( g 



IB. w &p)(itpfU K. ol ypaniiaTiU — (Ae chief priests and the 
serihes. These were the constituted authorities, who had licensed 
this desecration of the Temple. They sold these rights to the 
traders, and they resented this invasion of their constitnted rights. 
Together, they constituted the main body of the Sanhedrim.' The 
overthrow of evil everywhere, which was the evident mission of 
this daring innovator, menaced them. 

at it^xiifMi'i tai el -ifaitjiariXt. instead pr Ihc leverse oHcT, M ABC'DKL 
AQ Latt, Memph. Pesh. riSi diroX^awirii', haw they Play dalrsy, inUead 
of ■■lii iToX^ffowrif, hmii Ihfy shall dtilroy, Ti»ch. Treg. WH. »nd most 

iijto^iai'Tit yap airrov ' irSs yap o ojfXot l$iTr\^(TrrtTa ' «iri Tp StSa^ 

aJrov' — /or lluy were afraid of him ; for all the mulliliide was 
amazed at his teaching. 

. irot, hcMMt all, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. « BC 4 



The power that Jesus had to carry the muUitude with him, so 
that they stood amazed at the strength and authority of his teach- 
ing, made the nilers fear him. rg &Saxn ~~ ^'-^ teaching. Doctrine 
is a poor translation, first because it omits everything belonging to 
the manner, and secondly, because it has acquired a technical 
meaning that does not belong to W>a)(f\. 



TOE Tia TREE 'WITHERED 

19-26. 7"/w morning of the third day, as they are passing 
by, they see the fig tree which Jesus had cursed, withered. 
Jesus commends faith to them, as able to remove not only 
trees, but mountains. Mk. introduces here the irrelevant 
matter of forgiveness as the condition of answer to prayer. 

19. K. arav oi^i (ywfTO — And whenever it came to he evening. 
This may be taken in two ways, either of which involves an irregu- 
larity, (i) It may be. And whenever evening came {)A..'^ .), every 



^ 
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eretiing; involving the irregularity of the aor. for the impf. Or 
( j) it may \ie., Aiui when it came to be evening, referring to a single 
evening, involving the irregularity of omv for art. The latter use 
is found in Byzantine writers. See Win. 4!', But in judging an 
irregular style like this, the anomalous use of the aor. seems more 
ensily accountable than that of the more striking orav. Moreover, 
the translation whenever is more accordant with the impf. in the 
principal clause. 

fca*, instead of Bt«, ™S«, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. (t BCKL AO • 28. 33, 
/fnropiimFTo, Viey Uiould gv, inslcsii of tftrefitiiTo, he wotiiU go, Treg. 
WH. RV. marg. ABKM * ill 124, Iwo mis. Lai. Vet. Peah. HarcT. marg. 

21. ijv Ka.Tt)pa.uia — whkh you cursed^ 

22. «ai diroKp(0cif u 'Iijtrow Xe'ya uuroTs, "EjufTt tuimv 0£oS*- 

and amwering, Jesus sayt to /hem. Have faith in God. 

Insert b befure 'IirooEi Tisch. Tteg. WH. and must aathorilics. 

Jesus answers here to the wonder expressed in Peter's statement, 
pointing out the source of the wonderful thing, and showing how 
they too may attain the same power. r<j> opu tqvti^ — this moun- 
tain. Primarily, this would be the Mount of Olives, which was in 
their sight all the way, Jesus' statement is climacteric. The faith 
in Cod by which he has dried up this tree can remove mountains 
too, and, for that matter, can accomplish all things. But in the 
language of Jesus, who repudiated all mere thaumaturgic use of 
miraculous power, mm'ing a mountain is not to be taken literally, 
but stands for any incredible thing, as stupendous as such mov- 
ing, but not so out of line with the miracles to which Jesus con- 
fined himself. It is enough to say that neither Jesus nor his 
disciples ever removed mountains, except metaphorically. 

KOI lii) SuiKpiSg iv Trj Kitp&iif airrmi^ iIAAa vicrrcvg * OTi o AoXci 

yi'wToi, jtmu auTiu^ — and does not doubt in his heart, but believes 
that what he speaks comes to pass, it will come to him. 

Omit -t^, frr. aX the beginning uf tbis v. Tiich. (Tceg). WH. RV. K 
BDN I, 2S, 51, 106. 124, 157, 135, 151, Latl. Pesh. ria-Ttug, instead of 
Tirrfuan, Tlich, Trcg. marg. WH. RV, M BI. A. S, instead of d, before 
XaJwf, Tisch. Trcg. WH. RV. h BLN A 33. two mis. L»l. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 
Pcsh. XaXiF, 1^1.^1, instead of X^n, lays, Tiscli. Tteg. WH. RV. H BLN 
A two mss. Ijit. Vet. Omil S ii.t rf»j|, vthalevtr he says, after tsTai a^y, 
Tiseh. Treg, WH. RV. k BCDL A I, aS. aog, 346, three ma. Lat. VeL 
Vulg, Memph. 
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rro — on this account, referring lo what he has just 
said of the efficacy of faith. He generalizes from the e 
case of the mountain, irai'TH oo-a irpoafi)((tT9t. k. alrutrSf, n 
oTi iKaffcTt — a// things whatfver ye pray and ask for, belirve that 
tived them. The aor. is a rhetorical exaggeration of the 
immediateness of the answer; it antedates even the prayer in the 
mind of the petitioner. 

■wpattbx'"^ '"'> insleail of i,r rpty^nxi/tnoi, pray and ast, instead of 
praying ink, Tiach. Trcg. \VH. RV. w BCDL A mn. I.nl. Vet. Pesh. i\i,' 
pert, inMead of Xui^yni, Tisch. Ttcg. WH. RV. M BCL A Mcmph. 

It is noticeable that here, and in the case of the demoniac fol- 
lowing the Transfiguration, Jesus seeks lo turn the thought of the 
disciples to faith, as a matter of dependence on God, and to the 
absoluteness of the power thus invoked by ihem. If we add to 
this the desire to impress on them the reality of prayer as a 
means of securing for themselves the exercise of that power, we 
shall have the substance of Jesus' teaching on the subject. The 
power that we invoke is not an impersonal cause, that grinds out 
its results with the absoluteness of a machine, but a Person whose 
limitless power is available for him who fulfils the conditions im- 
plied in faith. 

25. Kai oTuv trrqnTt ' irpotrtv\oii.tv<ii, a<f>i€Tt — And whenever you 

sta nd praying, forpi -e. 

ffTi)«T., instead of rriS^TT., Tisch. Tree- WH. ACDHLM' VX I, la^, 
etc *l"he subj. is an apparent emendation. Omit v. j6 Tisch. Tteg. WH. 
RV. M BLS 4 a, 27, 63, 64, 121, 157, 258. two msz. Lai. Vet. Meroph. edd. 

This injunction to forgive can be joined logically with the 
injunction about faith in prayer, since the Divine forgiveness of 
sins, of which it is the condition, is itself the condition of the 
Divine favor, without which answer to prayer becomes impossible. 
But it is, notwithstanding, inapposite and diverting here, where 
the subject is not prayer, but faith in God, prayer being adduced 
as an instance of the places in which faith is needed. It is found 
in its proper place in the discourse on prayer, Mt. 6" sq. More- 
over, it is still further hmited here, Iwing placed in connection 
with the special prayer for forgiveness, and not with prayer in 
general, which removes it still further from the general subject. 
This limitation of the Divine forgiveness is not as if God limited 
himself by the imperfections of our human conduct. But forgive- 
ness is a reciprocal act. In its very nature, it cannot act freely, 
but is conditioned on the state of mind of the offender. And the 

1 On Ihs U5e ol ir=f it ilh llie ind, see Win. 4a, 5 ; Burton. 300 r. On the atti- 
tude in prayer, see Ml. if- Lk. 18". 
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unforgiving spirit is specially alien to that state of mind. It 
shows (he offender to be lacking in the proper feeling about sin 
and forgiveness, which can alone warrant his asking forgiveness. 
This is an important text in the discussion of justification by faiih. 



JEBUS' AUTHORITT QUESTIONED BT THE REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE SANHEDRIM 

27-33. On Jesus' return to the city, he comes again to the 
temple, where the representatives of the Sanhedrim question 
him as to his authority to cleanse the temple. Jesus an- 
swers tliem with a counter-question, whether John's baptism 
was human or divine in its origin, which will test their 
authority to decide such questions. This puts them in a 
dilemma, as they had discredited John, making it necessary 
for them eitlier to sacrifice consistency or to put themselves 
out tf favor with the people, who believed in John. They 
are unable to answer, and so Jesus refuses to recognise their 
authority to sit in judgment on him, and remains silent. 

27. jrpttrfivTtpM — elders. The word denotes the other mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrim, outside of the chief priests and scribes. 
It is the general word for a member of that council. The whole 
expression means the chief priests and scribes and otiier members 
of the Sanhedrim} 

itoi (Acyoi' auri — and said to him. 

2a "Ev iroii^ l^mnrli}. — By what kind of authority} It is more 
specific than simply what authority'. They knew that Jesus 
claimed a certain kind of authority, but it seemed to them just 
the vague and uncertain thing that personal, as distinguished from 
ofRcial authority, always seems to ihe members of a hierarchy. 
Tavta. Touis ; — do you do these things t things, such as the cleans- 
ing of the temple, which took place only the day before, r; r.V 
Tix r. i£oi<ruir Tovnji' tSatKtv, iva ravra Toigs ! ' — or who gave you 
flu's authority, to do these things t 

kBI. a 



1 ScliOrer A". 7,p. II. I. { 33. tlT. 
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The second question, who gave Ihee this authority f is different 
in form, bul sutistantially the same. The idea of a divine au- 
iliority, communicated directly lo the man by inward suggestion, 
and showing its warrant simply in his personal quality, was outside 
the narrow range of men who recognized only external authority. 

29. 'O 8i 'IijmjC? ttiriv aUToJv, 'EircfjuiTiTiTiii J/i5s era \oyov — And 

Jesus mid to them, / will ask you one question {word, literally). 

Omit iiira./i.eilj, annviring, Tiach. Tieg. WH. RV. K BCL A 33, two 
mn. Ut. Vet. Memph. Pesh. Omit •liyi,, / oM Tiscti. Treg. WH. RV. 
BCL a, one mi. Lai. Vet. Memph. 

30. To pdwrifffia 'liaiwov, i$ oipavov iji", y) i$ Av0p<!yiniiv ; — iVijs 
the baptism of John from heaven, or from men} This question 
of Jesus was not meeting their question with another harder one, 
as if he were matching his wits against theirs. But the question 
is on the same line as theirs, and is intended to show whether they 
have the same standards as he for testing the question of Divine 
authority. It is as if he had asked, How do you judge of suek 
things t If Divine authority is cemmunieated extemaUy and 
through regular channels in your judgment, I haw no such cre- 
dentials. But if it comes inwardly and is attested (S_v its fruits in 
your opinion, then you are in a condition to fudge fairly of my 
authority. The case of John is a test of this fitness to judge the 
matter of Divine authority. His authority came out of the clouds, 
so to speak, having only an inward, not an external warrant ; and 
his influence was owing to his restoration of the spiritual note in a 
fossilized, external religion. VVorshippers of the external and 
regular see in this the mark of subjectivity, and self- constituted 
authority, and reject it, and (he hierarchy seek to destroy it, 
whether in John, or Jesus, or Paul. Recognition of it on the part 
of the scribes and chief priests would have shown their fitness to 
judge the claim of Jesus. 

31. Kai SieAoyifovTo irpos fauTOifs, Xtyorres — And they deliber- 
ated among /hemseh-es, saying. 

0, Tisch. Tteg. WH. RV. >.~ BCDGK 

XioTi ovv ouK iirinriiitniTt avr^; — fVhy then did you not believe 
him f On this rejection of John by the rulers, see Mt. 3' sq. 1 1" 

32. dUa ciTTiUfio-, "Ef B.v%panruiv ; i^^pmrvro Tov Aadf. — but shall 

we say, From men ? they feared the people} 

Omit ik; if. before rfxu^r, Tisch. Treg, WH. RV. K ABCL A 33. 

) The slructure here is very rugged, and n'iihoul (he excuse, or the capaciiy (or 
hiding defecli Ihul lielones 10 a. long sentence. Having iiarled wltli a question, the 
only wny to suie Ihe conclusion v. lo include il in (he [juesliDn, t.g. Shall we say, 
fmm men. and sB hriig upon m tie diiliJIt 1/ Ihe feafli f Instead of which tha 
Hrilcr jiiocecds wilh J MJiL-nieni in Ins own wotds. Win. 63, II. a. 60, 9. 
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Lk. says, the people wW stone us} Herod seems to have had 
ihe same wholesome fear of John's popularity.' oKnvrts yap tTxav 
OKTUs Tov 'lioawyjv, ori Trpo^ijnj? ^v — for all Verily held John to be 
a prophet? A prophet is in Greek an interpreter of oracles, in 
the Biblical language a speaker of Divine oracles, an inspired 
man. This dilemma of the authorities was owing to the fact that 
Ihe case cited by Jesus was one in which their verdici did not 
agree with the popular verdict. The authority of John was 
approved by the people, and disallowed by them, and the popular 
feeling was too strong about it for them to defy. 

irrui Br., mitead of »ri irrm, TJKh. Treg. WH. RV. W BCL 13, 69, 

J46, A AiTut uii ir/>o^^T)r. 

33. Kai o 'Ii^irout \iyti avTthK, OiSi * ^yui \iyai tfiiv iv itcUif i^ovtriif 

TaiTa jrcMu. — Afui Jtsus siiys to them. Neither do 1 tell you by what 
authority I do these things. 

Omit iiir<.«p.(l*li, answering. Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. M BCLN FA 33, 
MJJ. IM.. Vet. Egypti. 

We must remember just what is involved in this refusal. These 
were the constituted authorities in both civil and religious matters, 
and Jesus' refusal to submit his claim to them is a denial of [heir 
authority. He refuses because they have confessed their inability 
to judge a precisely similar case, which involved an abdication of 
their authority. It is well to carry this in mind in considering 
Jesus' silence at his trial. 



PARABLE OF THE VINEYARD 

13. 1-12. Jesiis. having denied the authority of the nilers, 
proceeds to show them in a parable the unfaithfulness to 
their trust which has lost for them their authority. The 
story is that of a vineyard let out on shares to cultivators, 
wlw maltreat the servants sent by the owner to collect his 
share, and finally kill his son, and whom the owner de- 
stroys, and turns over the vineyard to others. He also cites 
the proverb of the stone rejected by the builders which 
becomes the corner stone. The rulers see that the parable 
is aimed at them, but fear of the multitude holds them in 
check for the present. 

1 Lk, 9C«. » Ml. I4«. 

■ On the atlniclion of '[m~'>^' ftom the suhaiilinate 10 Ihe principal clause, see 
Win. Ob. so. 

* On >he use of aUi nitliom n |i rtfiliiig n girive. wc Win, SS. *. »■ 
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THE GOSPEL OF MARK [Xtt 1, 2 

, Kni ^pfnro au'rots fv mipa^oKaU XaXtir — Ani/ he began to 
til them in parahUs. 

1,13.69.. .8, 

auToiv evidently refers to the representatives of the Sanhedrim, 
the parable being a continuation of Jesus' conversation with them." 
Mt. says that the chief priests and the Pharisees knew that the 
parable was directed at them ; but he also represents Jesus as say- 
ing that the kingdom is to be taken from them, and given to a 
nation producing its fruits.' But this confusion of rulers and pea* 
pie must not obscure the plain fact that in Mt. the parable is 
against the rulers. Lk. says that the parable was spoken to the 
people, but that the rulers knew that it was spoken against them, 
two things that are not at all inconsistent.* ^i- jra/w^oXais — in 
parables. This use of the plural indicates that Mk. had other 
parables in mind, though he gives only one. Mt. gives three, all 
bearing on the same general subject. Mk. states the general fact 
of teaching in parables, and selecls one from the rest. This is one 
of the facts which seem to indicate that Mk. had the same collec- 
tion of the teachings of Jesus as Mt, and Lk. to draw upon, ?'/3. the 
Logia. A^fftXuivu ai/Bpantan i^vrcoan — A man planted a vine- 
yard. This figure of the vineyard is taken from Is. 5' ', Even 
the details are reproduced. In the LXX we find <^payii.6v irtpii- 
^i^Ka . . . ([iKoSopijo'a iripyov . . . irpoAiJcwv lupufa. 

•jipay/iov — is any kind of fence, or wall, that separates lands 
from each other. vroX-^nov — is the receptacle for the juice of 
the grapes, placed under the Aijvos, or winepress, in which the 
grapes were trodden.' irvpyov — is the tower from which the 
watchman overlooked the vineyard. It was also used as a lodge 
for the keeper of the vineyard, ytaipyoii — means tii/ers or euM- 
vators. i(iStTo'' — dirtB^/tijtrf — went abroad. Far country, AV. 
is an ex^ge ration. 

lifitTt, instead of -Jot*, Tisch. WH. h AB" CKL. 

2. Tip Kiupy — at the season, at the proper time. As this vine- 
yard was equipped with a winepress, this would not be at the 
grape harvest, but any lime following the winemaking. Ao^g diro 
r. Koptiiov — The vineyard was let out on shares, the owner receiv- 
ing a certain part of the product. 



' Ml. ai«- «. ' Lk. a)»- ^. 

,d Enelisli word for vat. liV.,p,l Artie leiitfreii. 

■]>... bul occurs in N.1'. unlv in Ihii parable in Ihe 
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3. Koi Xafiwm nvTw tSttpav ' — Ami tkey look {him) , and beat 
him. 



KtipakiaMrav ' Ktu ^TifLaaav — and that one they beat 
about the head, and insulted. 

Omit Xiffo^oXitffarret, having slentd. before ift<ta.\iaaiit, Tisch. Treg. 
\VK. RV. K BDL A i. 28, 33, 91. 1 18. 199, Lalt. Egyptt. ViHpaWwinir. 
instead uf -<i.l<a«'i'r, Tisch. WH. KV. k BL. lyrvuuaf, instead of drfrrn- 
Aa» i)ti,u.m<w', TUch. Tteg. (Harf. WH. N BL 33, LatL EiypM. l}^(/«^ 
iriir Tteg. RV. D. 

5. Koi oXAoi' dir«rr<L\( — And he sent another. 

Omit TdXi)', flfniH, Tisch, Treg. WH. RV. x BCDL A 33, ihh. Ut. Vet. 
Egyptl. tm liefute tJ» inilead of toiIi, Tiich. Tceg. WH. K BDL A 1, 33, 
and before it same except U. 

■cai jroAXovs oAAous, out pxv SfpovrK, ous 8J d)ro«T<'iT«;T« — and 
many others {they maltreated), beating some, and killing some. 
The verb to be supplied here has to be taken from the general 
statement of the treatment of the messengers by the cultivators 
of the vineyard, as the participles must agree with oi yvapyol 
understood, and denote the several kinds of maltreatment. 

There is no doubt that Jesus has in mind here the treatment of 
the prophets by the rulers and people, of which there is frequent 
mention by the O.T. writers.' The parable is thus not an analogy, 
but an allegory. 

6. *Eti iva (fx"'' "•^•' ayajnjrov ' aTciartiXc avrov «tr;(aTOV irpot 

avTow — Still {after losing all these) . he had one (other to send), a 
beloved son : he sent him last to them. ivrpairquovTw. tov v\6v fiov 
— they will respect my Son.' The Son in the allegory represents 
Jesus himself. The nation, which had rejected God's servants, 
the prophets, will finally put to death the Son himself, the 
Messianic King. 

elx«» I'll),, LnstMd of Mr tx<". Tiwh. Treg. WH. RV. m BC" L A 33, 
Hard. (Peih.). Omil nfrreO his after d^orifj-**, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. k 
BCDL A mis. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. Vulg. Pcsh. Omil «ai after ixlrriAt 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. N BLX' A 13, one ms. Lai. Vel, Pesh. 



^ jii^f^.Bifar ii Bvidenllv a corrupt Torni of J«*iiAs.>m>if, and 
IS if il came from ni^iiti. insie.i(l of ii^iLiaKr. Properly, ii ■« 
itaiii. la siimmarut, but here, npiwreDIi)', U wemij m tht kt 
icre in ihe N.T. Thav.-Grm. Lix. 

* a Chr. 36">- « Neh. 9* Jer. as". 

« On Ihe use of the ace. inilead of the regular dal., see Wi 
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a. Kal cfi^uAov avTov (£(u roii aftirtXuii/os ' — am/ thffW him out 

of the vineyard. They put this indignity on his body, as this fol- 
lowed the killing. 

Insert aih-or afttr /f^jSaXe.. Tisch. Treg, WH. RV. « ABCDMN TO mis. 
Lat. Vet. Meroph. Syn. 

9. Ti iroii}(rct i nvpuK tov ^tc\uv(k ; — What wili the master of 
(he vineyard da f 

Omit oe». thin, »fter t1, Ti«ch. WH. BL one ms. Ul. Vet, Memph. 

(Xcujcroi KQi itiro\ciT» — A« wili come and destroy. According 
to Mt. 21*', Jesus drew this answer from the chief priests and 
scribes themselves. 

10. Ov8(' T^v ypa^i' ira.vri\v axiyvioTt; — And did you no I read 
this Scripture?' 

In the original, this stone, rejected by the builders, but become 
the head of the corner, is Israel itself, rejected by the nations, 
defeated and exiled, but destined by God for the chief place 
among them all. The Psalm was sung probably after the return 
from the exile, when everything indicates that the hopes of the 
nation were raised to the highest pitch ; when it seemed as if God 
was taking the first step towards the aggrandizement of the chosen 

iyfrffi-q eti ' m^aX^v yuii-Mis* — became the head of the corner, 
denoting the comer stone, which binds together the two sides of 
the building, and so becomes architecturally the most important 
stone in the struclore. The story that there was a stone in the 
building of the Temple which had such a history, is unnecessary 
to account for so natural a metaphor, and evidently arose from the 
metaphorical use here. 

11. jrapa Kupion iyivtra outij — this {comer stone) came from 
the Lord. avTT) evidently refers to kk^hiAV yiovias- In the orig- 
inal, the feminine is used, but obviously according to Hebrew 
usage, for the neuter, referring to the event itself as ordered by 
Jehovah. But the use of the fem. to tr.inslate this Heb. fern, is 
quite without precedent in the N.T., and is unnecessary here, as 
we have a grammatical reference to the fern. KiifiaX^v. The 
meaning is " This corner stone came from the Lord, and is won- 
derf:il in our eyes." 

This use of the passage from the Ps. by Jesus is a very good 
illustration of the Messianic application of O.T. writings. There 

1 On Ihli use of Ihe adv. as a prep., see Win, 54, 6. 

*On the meunine of dM> wilhou! a preceding negative, see Win. J5, 6 a. 

* Tlie passage is Ps. iiB^ ». 

• A Iranslation of Ihe Heb. ■■ nn. Win. 19, 3 a. 
' A WamlHtion of the Hi^b. ri-.t rfj-i. 
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can be no doiibt from the context that the historical reference is 
10 the people of Israel. But what is said of Israel was a common 
and proverbial happening, that might come true of any one whose 
being contained within itself the promise of better things than 
belonged to his start in life, and is especially true of the truly reli- 
gious person or nation. Cf the parable of the mustard seed, anil 
Is. 53. As a principle, therefore, it would apply especially to the 
Messiah, The question, whether Jesus used the passage accord- 
ing to a common view of his time as directly Messianic, or only as 
a statement of this principle, depends on our view of him. It 
seems to be a rational inference, from what we know of Jesus, that 
he had derived his idea of the Messianic office partly from the 
O.T., and that that idea is possible only with a rational treatment 
of the O.T., while the current view of his lime would be derived 
from a literalistic and irrational treatment of it. And in general, 
we know that he so far transcended his age as to take a spiritual 
view of the O.T., and there is no reason to suppose that this 
would not include the rational treatment of a passage like this. 
That is, Jesus would see in it not a direct reference to himself, but 
only the statement of a principle applicable to himself. 

12, iyvuHTair yap on irpos aSrous tJ/v vapaffoklfv tt-ri — Jar they 
kneiv that he spoke the parablf against them. This is the reason 
for their seeking to take him. not for their fear of the people. 
But a-i the latter statement is the last made, Meyer makes the sub- 
ject of iyv<Mrixv to be the ox^O! just mentioned, in which case this 
would be a reason for their fear of the people. But there is a 
total absence of anything to indicate such a change of subject in 
iyvuKTav, and this is a greater difficulty than the one which Meyer 
seeks to remove. Meyer's view also deprives the statement of its 
appositeness.' 

The statement that they knew that Jesus spoke this parable 
against them is conclusive in regard to the meaning of it, and falls 
in with the parable itself, and with its context, placed as it is in 
the midst of a controversy between himself and the authorities. 
It is directed against the Jewish hierarchy, pointing out their sin 
in rejecting one after another of the prophets, culminating In their 
murder of the Messiah himself, and predicting their fate in con- 
sequence. But Mt,, while he makes the same statement, v.". 
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about the reference of the parable, makes Jesus say, v.", that the 
kingdom shall be taken from theni, and given to a nation produc- 
ing its fruits. This would seem to make the parable apply to the 
nation, and not to the hierarchy. Everything else, however, in 
Mt., as in Mk. and Lk., points to the hierarchy. It seems prob- 
able that Mt. therefore, in v.", adds to the parable, poil evenlum, 
that the nation was to share the fate of its rulers, and be super- 
seded in their theocratic position by another (Gentile) nation. 
It plainly does not belong here, as the effect would be to bring 
rulers and people together against Jesus, whereas the statement is 
repeatedly made that, so far, it is Jesus and the people against 
the rulers. 



THE QUEBTIOH OF PATINO TRIBUTE TO HOME 

13-17. Jcsiis is approached by Pharisees and Herodians 
with the question whether it is authorised under the the- 
ocracy to pay tribute to the Roman emperor, hoping to draw 
from him an answer, compromising him either with the 
Roman government or with the people. Jesus answers by 
pointing to the image and ittscription of the emperor on the 
coin as a proof of their obligation to him, and bids them 
pay to Casar what belongs to him, and to God wltat belongs 
to him. 

13. ♦opuniiW «. T. 'HptuStiii'tiii' — These emissaries were chosen, 
because they occupied different sides of the question proposed to 
him. The Pharisees owed their popularity partly to their intense 
nationality and their hatred of foreign rule. The Herodians, on 
the other hand, were adherents of the Herods, who owed what 
power they possessed to the Roman government. Neither party, 
however, took an extreme position. The Pharisees are not to be 
confounded with the Zealots; they submitted to the inevitable. 
Nor is it to be supposed that the Herods had any particular love 
for the government that had helped them to power, to be sure, 
but had taken advantage of their weakness to make themselves 
supreme, and the Her«Js only their tributaries. Still, as to the 
question of the paying of tribute, with all the corollaries, they 
would be divided, and Jesus must offend one, or the other, by his 
answer, iypiwunrt Aoya. — they may catch him with a word. The 
word is to be not his own, but their question, artfully contrived to 
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entangle him. The figure is that of the hunter with his net or 

14. Koi cA^ovrcs Ktymxny airr^ — aftti coming, they say to him. 



This address of his artful enemies is well described in the 
■iyptvaaurt. The question which they have to propose is one 
bristling with dangers, 6ul then, they tell him, that is Just what 
yau da not care for. You have a sole regard /or the truth, not for 
consequences nor persons. At&timaXe — Teacher. They said ^u*^/. 
iXifiift — true, i.e. truthful, not dv fit\« asA irtpi ou&m — and 
cartst not for any one. This shows the particular kind of regard 
for the truth which they had in mind. It was one which did not 
stand in fear of man, would not be hindered by awe of kings, not 
even of the Roman emperor, oil yap fikira^ w vpoiTanrov — for 
thou dost not look at the person of men ; dost not pay attention to 
those things which belong to outward condition, such as rank or 
wealth. This is a widening of the meaning of irpoo-unrov, belong- 
ing to the Heb. t^ o&k t. ®tav — the way of God, the course pre- 
scribed for men by God.^ iivm kt^vitov ' Kiu'ini/» ' SoSnu ^ ov ; — 
Is it right to give tribute to Casar or not? This question took on 
a special form among the Jews, who claimed to be the members 
of a theocracy, so that paying tribute to a foreigner would seem 
like disloyalty to the Divine government. The question of policy, 
or necessity, is kept in the background, and the problem is con- 
fined to the rightttilness of paying such tribute. »; ou — ij /i^.' 

IS. "O SJ tiSu« (I'Sui') U.VTUIV T^ tnroKptiTit — But he, knoiving 
(seeing) their dissimulation. 



ISiir 



,tead oi iliiit, Tisch. N* D 13, zS, 6g, 346, n 



I. Lai. \ 



InroKpunv — this word has been transliterated into our word 
hyprocrisy at a great loss of picturesqueness and force. It means 
acting, from which the transition to the meaning dissimulation is 
easy. What Jesus knew about these men was, that they were 
playing a part in their compliments, and their request for advice. 
They were acting the part of inquirers ; really, they were plotters. 
They were trying to compromise him either with the government 
or the people. In his trial before Pilate we see what use ihey in- 

1 Thay.-Grm. Lex. 

> This use of ^t« a familiar in Ihe Heb. but uncommon. Ihouefa not unknown, ' 
in the Greek. 

' lirvsr is Ihc Lalln word «nsut. meaning a registration of persons and prop- 
Ert|r on which taxation is based. In Ihe N.T., It denoln ihe lax itself. 

* Kaigipi — there is a miilure here of Ihe personal and Ihe titular use of this 
name. As a title of the Rottian emperors, it takes the article properly. 
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tended to make of one of the two answers to which they thought 
he was reduced, l.k. 23'. tI fti TdpoftTt : — JoAy do you try me T 
Our word tempt, in the sense of solicit to evil, is out of place here.' 
What they were doing was to put him to the test maliciously. 
Sijfapiov — a shilling? 

The point of Jesus' reply is, that the very coin in which the 
tribute is paid bears on its face the proof not only of their sub- 
jection to the foreign government, but of their obligation to it. 
Coinage is a privilege claimed by government, but it is one of the 
things in which the government most clearly represents the interest 
of the governed. Tribute becomes in this way, not an extortion, 
or exaction, but a return for service rendered. 

17. O 8( 'lijo-oviv (?!"(• Qurots, Ti KaiimpiK diroSorc KaiVapi — 

Atid Jesus said to them. The things ielonging to Casar pay to 
Casar. 

J, Tisch. Trcg. WH. RV. h BCL A 33, 

i.Tc&m — pay. They had said, Sovviu, gixv. Jesus makes it a 
matter of payment. Ti KoiiraptK — the things 0/ Casar. Strictly 
speaking, this means. Pay to the Roman goverttment Roman coin. 
They themselves were tacitly recognizing the government, and 
availing themselves of their privileges under it by using its coin, 
and that left them no pretext for denying its rights. The coin 
represents simply the right of the government. The image and 
superscription on it show the government maintaining to the 
people the position not only of power, but of rights. It is in 
this, as in all things, the defender of rights. This gives to the 
government itself rights, of which tribute is representative. But 
our Lord's reply is entirely characteristic. It suggests, rather than 
amplifies or explains. «. to t. 9(o« tuj ®fiu — and the things be- 
longing to Gad to God. The way in which they had presented 
the question implied that there was a conflict between the claims 
of the earthly and heavenly governments. But Jesus shows them 
as each having claims. C<esar has claims, and also God ; pay 
both. The difficulty with the Jews, and with alt bodies claiming 
to represent God, is that they are zealous for him in a partisan 
way, jealous of his prerogatives, dignities, and the like, and make 
that do service for a real loyalty to him. These men were eager 
to assert God's claim against a foreign king. Jesus was anxious 
that they should recognize his real claims, those that involved no 
■ real conflict, but belonged in the wider sphere of common duties. 
K. IttSaviu^ov — and they wondered. Well they might. Jesus 

1 See RV. American readinei. Clusn of Pasiagci. 

' Ptnny. EV. b speciall)' misleading, since the denarioi had not only Ihe nora^ 
niJ value or our shilling, but n hr greater relative value, u it wai a day'i wagCL 
The denarius was a Roman coin, equivalent to ten asses, a ten as piece. 
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had not (jnly parriei! their aUai.'k, which was a small matter, but 
had thrown hght on a very difficuh (juestion. 7'he cunflict of 
duties is one of the perplexities of life, and the C|uestion of the 
relation of the Christian lo civil government is often one of the 
most trying forms of the general problem. Jesus' answer is prac- 
tically. Do not try lo make one duly excluile another, but fulfil one 
so as to consist with all the test. As far as the special matter is 
concerned, it recognizes the right of civil government, the obliga- 
tion of those who live under a theocracy to be subject lo civil 
authority, an obligation not abrogated, but enforced by their duty 
to God ; that the Divine obedience does not exclude, but include 
other obediences ; and finally, that human government, as included 
thus within the Divine scheme of things, is among the economies 
to be conformed to its perfect idea. 

^aaufiaftor, instead of^ftiVM'ai', Tisch. Wll. RV. H B. 



JBSnS ANSWliRS THE PUZZLE OP THE SADDUCEES 
ABOUT THE RBauRHECTIOH 

18-37. The next attack on Jesus comes from another 
source. The Sadducees, the priestly class, being disbelievers 
in tlie resurrection, bring to him what is apparently their 
standing objection, of a woman having seven husbands here, 
and ask him wliose wife she will be in the resurrection, 
Jesus' answer is in two parts : first, that there is no mar- 
riage in the resurrection state ; and secondly, that when God 
calls himself the God of Abraham. Isaac, and Jacob, their 
continued life is implied. Anything else is inconsistent 
with that relation. 

la SoSSoiiicaroi — The word denotes the sect as Zadokites. 
There is little doubt that the word itself comes from this proper 
name Zadok, and not from p^, meaning righteous. Probably, the 
particular Zadok meant is the priest who distinguished himself by 
his fidelity in the time of David. 3 Sam. 15" sq., i K. 1" sq. 
After the return from the exile, among the different families con- 
stituting the priesthood, the sons of Zadok seem to have occupied 
the chief place. They were the aristocracy of the priesthood, 
and Ezekiel assigns them exclusive rights to its functions. Ez. 
40" 43° 44" 48", The Sadducees, that is to say. were the parly 
of the priests, and especially of the priestly aristocracy. As a 
school of opinion, they were characterized by ihe denial of the 
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authority of tradition, maintaining the sole authority of the written 
Scriptures. As corollaries of this, they denied the resurrection, 
and the existence of angels or spirits.' kui irj/poTuir avrof, A.*- 
yovrct — aru/ they quesHontii hint, laying. 

4rfipiirur, instead of /ri|p'^''^'>'i Tisch.Treg, WH. RV. « BCDL A 33, 
I.alt. Petb. Memph. 

19. Koi /IT) a^ Ttuvov. iva Xa(3g 6 a&tX^m avrou Trpi ywniica — 
and leave tw chiU, that his brother take the uiomait. 

Titm. in»t™l of W.™, Tisch. Trcg. marg. WH. KV. K« BL A I, 18, 
241, 299. mil. Lat. Vcl. Mtniph. Oniit o*tou after t** yvraUa, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. it BCL A 1, 61, 109, one mi. Lai. Vet. Memph. 

This quotation is from DeuL as*"*- ^^ '^ introduced in order to 
show that the law itself provides for these successive marriages, 
thus expressly legalizing these successive relations, which the res- 
urrection would make simultaneous. Their question is, therefore, 
whether the same Scriptures teach this, and the resurrection, which 
is inconsistent with it. The quotation does not attempt to repro- 
duce the language. 

21. It)} KaToXiiriiv OTTtpfUi' — not having left seed. 

liJ) KaTaXiv^v, instead of lal oUt afrii d^jjn, and Htilket did ke leave, 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. H BCL A 33, one mi. Lai. Vel. EgyplL 

22. Kot o! i-TTa oiiK iittrJKav mripfux — and the seven left no seed. 

Omit fKalSor atrri,- . . . tal before aif d^^iar, Tiich. Treg. WU. RV. •( 
BCDL A 18.33, Memph. 

This childlessness is specified as the chief element in the inde- 
terminateness of the question, since if either of them had had 
children, that might have decided the question to whom (he 
woman belonged. 

ltr)(aToir wowiuv' Kui ^ ywii iwidavtv — last of all the woman died 
also. 

taxii^Bf, instead of rfffx*'''!. Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCGHKL 40 I, 

13. aS. 33. 69. ""■ Ut. Vet. Egyptl. Pe»h. 

23. l¥ Tjj dvaoTiuTii TinK avrSiy Irmuyvirq ; — /« the resurrection, 
whose wife shall she be of them ? This was probably the standing 
puule of the Sadducees, in which they sought to discredit the 
resurrection by reducing it to an absurdity. 

Omit o8r, C*rt-c>r/, before il«wrTitir«, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. nBC'EK 
HI^SUVX ril two mu. Ut. Vet. Omit Brar inaTSvi*. whtnrver iHry 
arise, Treg. WH. RV. ■ BCDL A 28, 33. two mis. Lat. Vel. Egyplt. Pesh. 

'S«SchQrcr. II. J,*i. II. 

1 ui ii used here, inslead of si, because Ihe denial is in some way lubjeclive. 
It something (he lone of " so Ihe story goes." 



1^ giret It something (he tone of " so 1 



Junction Willi wiy-imr denoting persons is therefore ii 
stilution of irx'rn by some copyist. Cf, i Cor. 15'. 




Xn. 24-27] SKEPTICISM OF THE SADDUCEES 

24. 'E{(ii; uuroi? u 'lijaovv, Oi Sii rovro TrXavaaBt, jiii tthoTK ras 

y^a^a;, litj&i ri}}/ Swofui- rou 0toC ; yesus said to Ihem, Is it not on 
this account that you err, because you kiumi not the Seripfures, 
nor the power of God t Sta raim points forward lo the ^^ (iSdrt^,' 
the part, being used causaJly. What follows in v.**", develops 
these two defects in their consideration of the matter. Their 
ignorance of the power of God is taken up first, in v.**. 



Tisch. Trcg. Wll. RV. « BLL i 33. -Memph. Pesh. 



I 'Iiwov! Awt» Bllroli. 



25. This verse contains Jesus' statement of the power of God 
in the resurrection. He has power not only to raise, but so to 
change the body, that marriage ceases to be one of ils functions. 
It was because they were ignorant of this, that the Sadducees 
thought their case of seven husbands would be an argument 
against the resurrection. 

oTov . . . AvauToiaiv — whenever they arise, arav leaves the time 
of the resurrection indefinite, ya/ii^on-ai — denotes the act of 
the father in bestowing his daughter in marriage.' u« ayycXot — 
the angels come as a race, not from procreation, but directly from 
creation. The power of God appears in this, in the transforma- 
tion and clarifying of the resurrection body, so that marriage is 
not a part of the future state. 

Sa.^^rT>ii, instead of TB^lff.ofrai. TiSch. Treg. Wll. ■ BCDGLU A 1. 
114, 209- thni" 'A "ft" iyytXa.. Tisch. (Treg-) \VH. RV. h CDFKLMU 
All Memph. Hard. 

26. This verse shows their ignorance of the Scriptures, which 
speaks of God as the God of their ancestors, language which is 
inconsistent with their mortality. 

iv Tp^i^A^' MwCtTi'ius, <iriTOC/3aToi>* — in the book of Moses, at 
the place concerning the bush. 

reO, initead of i^i, btfote fldTo^. Tisch. Treg. WH. R ABCXX TAn. 

ifflt. instwid of .Jt. before dirt ». Tisch. Trcg. WH, RV. h BCLU A 108, 131. 

Otnil i. Ikt. Iierure BtAf Tirailo, and ei«T 'laiii^, Treg. WH. RV. BIJ. 

two passagei in Origen. 

27. OiV (OTiv %VK \t*.pSiv oAAa t,mrri»v — Without the art., %vti 
becomes the pred., not the subj., and WKpiuv is also anarthrous, so 
that it reads, He is not a God of dead men, but of living. 



1 iii) Is ihe nrgalive used, because Ilie slalemcnt is mai 
ure. of which lie aslts Iheir opinion. 

1 See I Cor. 7". yu-f^'r.. il a Biblical wont. 

* ABAai IS Dtiginallv the name of Ihe pspynu ptani, froti 
and ihen a book or icVolI. The quolalion u from Ei. 1*. 

' The use of >'ri is analogous 10 that with the gen. of p< 



n lo u 



a wnn me gen. 01 penon^ vr iiiingk 10 i^uhit 
person or Ihing : at tkc fiuagt wiicA Ulti 
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Am thm u c o— oalf g^Jaiacd, it b Bade to taagc on ifae use 
of die pRKM, instead of Ihe pat. The staaemcnt is, be u ihcir 
God, not be sm/ .- zod Itcoce, dtey an soX Eniag. Bat this is s 
«tf« uftiiJkr, tince it is a commoa cxpicaBoa ib r^vd to both 
dead md Irrnig, and voeld be taken in tbe same sei 
Ibc mne tcnte, bf eilber Pluiisces or Sarfdnrfrv 
from the aatore of God that, when be caDs himself the Godj^ 
aay people, certain ihiags are bnplicd in the state 
tbese people, t^. that ibcy are righieom, not aaocn ; 
wretched ; and here living, t»ot dead. That is, immoitaEtr may 
be inferTHi from ibc luurc of God himself in the case of ibose 
whom he calk his. But Jesus applies it (o the resurrection of the 
(Jead generally, and not simply of the righleous dead. What the 
Sadducees denied was tbe possibility of the tesurrection on mate- 
rialistic grounds ; at the basis of their denial of the resmrectioo 
was the oiher denial of spiritual being.' Bui Jesus prores the 
possibility of ihe resurrection by examples.' Notice that Jesus 
does not reveal the fact of the resurrection, but argues it from 
acknowlcdgefl premises. Given, he says, the bet of God, and the 
resurrection follows. He recognizes the rational grouDd of im- 
mortality. And what is of more importance, he recognizes the 
valiilJty of our intuition about God. We can say that certain 
things may be assumed about him on lirsl principles. 

Omit i before ec»t. TT«g. WH. RV. BDKLM marg. AH. Omit Srti 
befure fif n-w*. Taeh. Trcg. WH. RV. m ABCDFKM marg. UX AQ LalL 
Egyptt. Pnh. 

woKii rXavatrSi — yeu make a gre.it mistake. This concise state- 
ment at the close makes an abrupt, but for that reason, forcible 
ending of the conversation. 



A BCRZBE QtTESTIONS JESUB CONCERKINa THE 
FIRST COMMANDMENT 

2B-3t. A Scnbc, apparently without the usual prejudices 
of his class, and impressed by his answer to the Sadducees, 
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approaches Jesus with an honest question as to the first of 
the commandments of the Law. Jesus answers tvith the 
quotation from Dcut. used at the beginning of morning and 
evening prayer, affirming the unity of God, and the conse- 
quent duty of loving him with an undivided heart. He 
adds a second command from Lev., bidding the people of 
God to love their neighbors as themselves. The Scribe 
assents to this, and adds that obedience to this law of loi'e 
is a greater thing than all sacrifices. Whereupon, Jesus 
assures him that he is not far from the kingdom of God. 
But his enemies are evidently satisfied — they do not dare 
to question him further. 

Judging from the fact, that he was led to put this question by 
seeing how well Jesus had answered the Sadducees, and from his 
commendalion of our Lord's reply to himself, as also from our 
Lord's commendation of his answer, it seems probable thai the 
Scribe did not ask this question in a captious spirit. He thought. 
Here is possibly an opportunity to get an answer to our standing 
question, about the first commandment. Mt. states the matter 
differently, making him one of a group of Pharisees, who gathered 
about Jesos with the usual purpose of testing him. He also omits 
the mutual commendation of Jesus and the Scribe.' Lk. puts this 
scene at the beginning of Jesus' ministry in Southern Palestine. 
He coincides with Mt. in regard to the purpose of the question, 
saying that the lawyer avia-n} fKvupalaiv.' 

2S. fSiiv (dSius) on taXuif ijrlKpiOr) aiVoTs, imjpiunpw airrov, 
rioi'ii ioTi ivToKii irpiBTij irtiiTiui'" — seeing (knowing) that he 
answered them well, asked him, IVhat {sort of) commandment 
is first of all? 

Hi,', instead of tHii, Tisch. Treg. h* CDL i, 13, 18, 69. msi. Lai. Vet. 
V'ulg. irrAii Tpiirri rirrwr, insleAil of jrpiiT^ wobUi rur jpTsAuf, TUch. 
Trcg. WH. RV. K BCLU A jj, 108. 117. 131. Memph. Syrr. 

TToia asks aboiit the quality of command, as if the scribe had in 
mind the different classes of laws. This is indicated also by his 
reply, v.*". 
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iMK MituiiT. 4rri*. i^ il <jl mth* tm* fcnU^ TkL Ts^ WH. 
RV. a BL A Uopk. 

*An>M, *Lrpsif\, Ki'ytnt • Omc v**, Ki'iwm & aari — Bttr, O 
ttrad, TTu Lord emr GoJ, At L^rd is ^ar.' Tlieae wgnfa, '^"■■g 
tbeanentkooof Imel to tbc oscncv of Jcfaondi, woe aKdatthe 
begiBBiBg of motn^ xad e * tam g pnyer io Ac tew^ c, as a cal 
to wonhip, K^Moc, Z«/a^ is the tcmdaikiii of Ae Heb. Vabwdh, 
aod it U {>tobab(e tbncfiNC that the sccoad K^mm b sabfcct »- 
■lead of prdicatc.' This ttnity has for its cotxiaaaD, that wonhip is 
oot to be divided among seretal deities, bat concennated on one. 

301 kfonfatui — Ihcu fMaU Zttt. Ltne b the dutj of roan 
toward God, and this is in iudf a rcveUtioa of the oature of God. 
It ia only one who lores who demands loie, and ooljr one in whom 
love i> wpreroc demands love as the supreme duty. He re<]iiircs 
of men what is coosonant with his own being, ii ak^ t^ KOf&oK — 
from a!! t/u heart. The preposition denotes the source of the love. 
It is to be from all the heart on the same principle of the unity of 
(iod. Being one, he requites an undivided love. This is added 
to the Sept. statement, which includes only the Surouf. ^xv^, 
and lirj(a>t- Itie Heb. includes the iaipi!a\, but omits Suraut. 
KofAla. is the general word for the inner man ; ^'•^ is the soul, the 
life -principle, Aumut b the mind, and 'arxyv is the spiritual strength, 
llierc is no attempt at elassificaiion, or exactness of statement, 
but simply to express in a strong way the whole being. 

taHdmml, Hsch. (Tr«g. 
{ypii. 

31. Juvrtpa ain-i} — The second is this. 



The Scribe did not ask for the second commandment, but the 
statement is incomplcle without it. Our Ix)rd wished to show 
ilmt this first commandment did not stand at the head of a long 
lisi (if hfterogeneous commands, among which it was simply pn- 
iiiiii infer pares, hut that it was one of two homogeneous com- 
iiiiiiids, which exhausted the idea of righteousness. This second 
(ommandment does not stand in the O.T. in the commanding 
portion of the first, but is brought in only incidentally in Lev. 

■ DpuI. b* ", Thii \s quo«J jusl as il slaod* in Ihe Sepl. 
' See Dcul. 6', RV. marg. 
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19", where, moreover, neighbor is evidentiy restricted to a brother 
Jew. Jesus puts it in a commanding position, and widens the mean- 
ing of neighbor Xa fellowman. us *rtauroc — the degree of the 
love to God is expressed by " from all thy heart " ; the degree of 
human love is " as thyself." The love of God includes in itself all 
other affections, but this love of the neighbor has over against it a 
liive of self, with which Jesus allows it to divide the man. This 
self-love is abeady there, monopolizing the man, and the com- 
mand is to subordinate it to the love of God, and to coordinate it 
with the love of man. 

32. KoXis. St&MTJwtAf- €ir" dXi/flcw* iTires, oTi tU irtrl—iVe/I, 
teacher! you said truly that he is one. AV, Well, Master ; thou 
liidsl speak the truth : for, etc. This is not wrong, but what follows 
^ is so nearly what Jesus said, that it seems more natural to make 
it a repetition of that, than a reason for the scribe's approval of 
it. RV. Of a truth, Master, thou hast well said, that, etc. 
The distribution of the words and of emphasis is against this. 
It would read its AkT^iia.% kuAws <tires. 



ouK ioTiv oAAot ttA^v ofrroij — there is no other but he. This 
addition to Jesus' words is taken by the Scribe from Deut. 4'" ". 
His .enumeration of the parts of man entering into the love of 
God differs again from Chat of Jesus. The following table shows 
them ail together. 

Hcb. lopAfa, if'i'X'i. ^X^- 
Sept. JwKifa, V'vx'4t Ifrxu'* 
Jesus. tLapiia., fvxh, SiBnila, l«x^- 



■apKa, 



But of course, this 



mportance, the two latter 



representing only the oratio variala of the w 

33. Omit KoX rf£ SXi|i rfli ^i/JtS'- ""'' from all the soul. Tisch. (Treg. 
marg.) WH. RV. 1. BL A 1, 118, 209, 299, one ms. Ut Vel. Mcmph. 
rtpurairtpo; instead of rXrio», Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. K BL A 33. Omil 
Tu. before fl«ff.u)», Treg. WH. ABDX m. 

irtpuraoTipov — a more eminent thing. The positive expresses 
the idea of eminence, of surpassing other things, and the com- 
parative denotes a higher degree of this quality. oAonavru.^- 
Tuiv' — whole tiirnt offerings} These words of the Scribe are 
an addition to what Jesus says about the superiority of these two 
commands. Jesus had compared them simply with other laws. 
The Scribe compares them specially with the laws of sacrifice, 
after the manner of the prophets. 
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34. vowe^^iut — infflligenlly} ov fxanpav tl iiro r^t fiaaiKt 
©eoC — Vou are not far /mm the kingdom of Go,/. The eviiient 
enthusiasm with which the Scribe received the statement of Jesus, 
Eincl his ability to enter into the spirit of it so as to develop it in 
way, showed that he himself could not be far from the 
Icingdom, with whose law he has shown himself to be in sympathy. 
To be friendly to its ideas, and sympathetic with its spirit, was the 
next thing to actual submission to it. ovSitt ovKn-t crdA^ aiiriiv 
(VtptuT^cTQi — ■ no one dared to question hint further. The question 
of the Scribe was friendly, but the whole series of questions to 
which it belonged was far from friendly; it was captious and 
hostile, having for its object to destroy the authority of Jesus by 
showing that he was no more than any other teacher when he 
came to face the real puzzles of the learned men. But Jesus had 
shown in his answers no mere mastery of the usual weapons of 
debate, but a grasp of the principles involved in each case, so that 
the purpose of his enemies was foiled, and his authority stood 
stronger than ever. It was no use to ask him questions therefore, 
which only recoiled on the questioners. 



JE8U8' QUESTION. HOW TEE MESSIAH CAN BE 
BOTH SON AND LORD OF DAVID 

35-37. Jesus now raises a question himself. Their ques- 
tions have been really a challenge of his Messianic claim. 
His question is a criticism of their Messianic idea. They 
call the Messiah Son of David, and Jesus asks hoiv the 
exalted language of the Psalm in which David calls him 
Lord can be applied to one who is only David 's son. 

35. avoKfuQfU — Answering their questions now by propounding 
one in his turn, jruis \iyovai,v oJ ypaniiaTui ; — How i/i' the Scribes 
tay . . . f According to the statement of Mt., he asked the Scribes, 
iVhat do you think about the Messiah f whoie son is he f And 
when tliey answered David's, then he raises his difficulty. This 
simply emphasizes what is stated also in our account, that this title 
is treated by him as Rabbinical rather than Scriptural. 

This is not a conundrum, a Scriptural puzzle, but a criticism of 
the Messianic teaching of the Rabbis. By emphasizing his descent 
from David as the essential thing about him, they were in danger 
of passing over the really important matter, which made him not 
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so much David's son, but his Lord. He felt that the litle, Son of 
David, into which the Scribes compressed their conception of the 
MesEianic poshion, misrepresented by its narrowness the pro- 
phetic statement of the Messianic kingdom, and involved in itself 
all the errors of current Jewish Messianism. And he was con- 
scious himself of a greatness that could not be ascribed to his 
descent from David, but was the result only of his unique relation 
to God. Hence his question, which does not intend to match 
their riddles with another, but is intended to expose the insuffi- 
ciency of the Messianic idea taught by the Rabbis. For this pur- 
pose he selects a passage from Ps. no, which was currently 
ascribed to David and was classed as Messianic. In this Psalm, so 
interpreted, David is made to address the Nfessianic king as his 
Lord. And the argument is made to hinge on this address — 
//ow tan David (all him Lord, when he is David's son f Right 
here, then, we have the gravest difficulty to be encountered any- 
where in regard to the N.T. acceptance of the traditional view 
of the O.T. For criticism rejects the Davidic authorship of this 
Psalm. It does not allege plain anachronisms, as in many Psalms, 
e.g. the mention of the temple, or of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
in Psalms ascribed to David. But there are other signs which 
point plainly to the great improbability of Davidic authorship. 
In the first place, it belongs to a group of Psalms, Books IV. and 
v., of the Psalter, which is evidently of late date ; and the reasons 
would have to be special and obvious which would lead us to 
detach it from the rest. Whereas, it bears all the marks common 
to the class. Moreover, if it was written by David, then we have 
to suppose that there was some person occupying his own position 
of theocratic king, but so much more exalted than he that he 
calls him Lord. And this could only be the Messiah, the final 
flower of the Davidic line, whom David sees in vision. But the 
Psalm in that case would stand entirely by itself as being simply a 
vision of an indefinite future, having no roots in the circumstances 
of the times, whereas all O.T. prophecy is of an immediate future 
growing directly out of the present. This leads immediately to the 
conclusion that the Psalm is addressed by the Psalmist to some 
reigning king, who is also somehow a priest, and that the writer 
cannot himself be a king. And, finally, the Messianic conception 
in the time of David had reached no further than this, that his 
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royal line was not to fail, even if his sons and successors proved 
sometimes unworthy. But the idea of a Messianic king, who was 
to be the ideal and climax of the Davidic line, and whom David 
himself could call Lord, was the fruit only of a long period of 
national disaster, creating the feeling that only such a unique 
person could restore the national hopes. The idea of a personal 
Messiah belongs to the period succeeding the close of the canon. 
This is the essential reason for rejecting the Davidic authorship. 
How, then, it David did not write the Psalm, can we account for our 
Lord's ascription of it to him ? The explanation that will account 
for all the other cases of this kind, viz., that the authorship is of 
no account, leaving him free lo accept the current view as a mere 
matter of nomenclature and identification, without committing 
him to an endorsement of it, will not do here, since the argument 
turns on the authorship. But the real explanalion of all the cases 
is, that inspiration, which accounts for whatever extraordinary 
knowledge belonged to Jesus in his earthly life, does not extend 
to such matters of critical research as authorship. Inspiration 
belongs to the sphere of the moral and religious intuitions, and 
did not keep even Jesus from ignorance of matters outside of ils 
sphere. And here, in its proper sphere, it gave him a view of ihe 
deeper meaning of Scripture, that led to his declaration that Snn 
of David would come very far from adequately stating their view 
of the Messianic king. That would include the universalism of 
the prophets, and the suffering servant of Jehovah of Isaiah. 
Moreover, it would include a unique relation to God, and to 
universal manhood, that would place him in a different class from 
David, and an exalted position, which would be indicated by ihe 
titles chosen by himself. Son of Man and Son of God, rather 
than Son of David. 

36. avros AaviiS Hvv/ iv r^ Ilvevpin toj 'Aywu, EEirO' (6) Kiipiot' 
T^ KupiV jio" — Daviii himself said in the Holy Spirit, the Lord 
said to my lord. 

Omit 74^,>'',«ftefa*T4<,Tisch. Tree unify. WH. RV. x BLr" 4 13. a8, 
59, 69, [wo mil. L»L Vcl. Memph. Omit d before K^moi, Tteg. WH. BD. 

B omiti it in Sept. 

If T^ Itvfvuan T<f 'Xylif — in the Holy Spin'/. This phrase 
denotes inspiration. David said this with Ihe authority tliat 

1 On „,,.„, wiil.om ihc art. See Win. 19, i a. 
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belongs to an inspired man.' (o) KvpitK — in ihe original, this is 
Yahweh (Jehovah), of which o Kvptm is the translation in the 
Sept.' inroiroBiav tCjv ttoSuic trou — a Jootitool of thy feet. 



37, AuTo5 AaticiS Acyii auToi" Kipiov — David himsflf calls him 
Loni. This makes the difficulty of their position — how lordship 
and sonship go together. 

M BDLT* A i8, 106, 351. mss. 



h iroXw ox^*** — '^' great multitude present at ihc feast, the 

multitude being distinguished from the leaders. This statement 
is parallel to those which represent Jesus, all through this contro- 
versy, as carrying the people with him. 



WARKINa AQAINaT THE SCRIBES 

38-40. Somewhere in the course of his teaching oh this last 
day of public instruction, Jesus introduces a warning against 
the Scribes, the religious teachers and leaders of his time. 
He charges them with ostentation, an unhealthy craving for 
position and flattery, and a fearful inconsistency between the 
profuseness of their worship and the cruel meanness of their 
lives. Their condemnation, he says, will be greater than if 
tkey had been consistently wicked. 

3fl, ly Tij SiSaxiJ alrrdv — in the course of his teaching. Mk. 
does not place this warning exactly. Nor Lk. Ml. says then. 
All of them introduce it in this place. But the warning is not 
against those qualities of the Scribes that would be suggested by 
their misconception of the Messianic idea. 

^ktTrtTt iiro — Bnvare of' iv arakais irtpnra-rtlv — to walk about 
in long robes. These crroAai were the dress of dignitaries, such as 
kings and priests — long robes reaching to the feet. ialnu^^unK — 
sitlutatioHS of respect. 

39. irpitfroicadiSpiav — first seals. 
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jrpdjTonAuriiK ' — chiff {reclining) places, not rooms, AV. What 
this chief place at table was, the varying custom prevents our 
saying. 

40. oi K\rto$iwTt% — If this is a continuation of the preceding 
scnicri'-f, the nom. is an irregularity, as its noun is in the gen.' It 
is better, therefore, to begin a new sentence here, making ol kuti- 
irdLovTft the subj. of Xi}/i^(»Tai — those who devour, t\c., shall 
receive? This devouring of widows' houses would be under the 
forms of civil law, but in contravention of the Divine law of love. 
■Bpo^iati — for a covering. That is, they tried to hide their 
covetousness behind a show of piety. See 1 Thess. 2', where the 
meaning is, that the apostle did not use his preaching of the Gos- 
pel as a mere cloak of covetousness. npuTtroTipov Kpifia — more 
abundant, or overflowing condemnation. The adjective is strong. 
The comparison is with what they would receive if they made no 
pretence of piety. Notice that the show, as it is commonly 
with men, is of religion, while the offence is against humanity. 
The warning is addressed lo the people, and bids them beware of 
religious leaders who affect ihe outward titles and trappings of 
their office, and offset their lack of humanity by a show of piety. 

The exact verbal correspondence of Mk. and Lk, in this warn- 
ing is proof positive of their interdependence. 



JBBUS' COMMENDATION OP THE WIDOW'S OFFBRINO 

41-44. The day closes with a scene in the treasuiy of the 
temple. Jesus is watehini^ the mnltitude tasting their 
offerings into the trumpet-shaped mouths of this receptacle, 
and among them many rich men casting in much. But 
there is one poor widow, who casts in two small coins, worth 
about a third of a cent, and Jesus commends her as having 
given more than all the rest. They, he says, gave out of 
their excess ; she, out of her lack, gave all her living. 

41. Koi Ka&i.aa.<i KarivavTi. roC ya^o^oAvKiou — Anil having taken 
a seal over against the treasury. 



I This word is also found only in the parallel 

1 See Win., who ireau it as an annex with a 
6*1- 

■So Groiiiis, and followinE liim. BenErl. Mev 
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- /rfiisun' The treasury meant is prubiibly ih.ii 
t of the temple, having thirteen openings shaped 
like trumpets, for the reception of temple ofTetings and of gifts 
for the poor, x'^"'"' — literally, irass, but, tike the Latin as, a 
general word for all money. (0a\Kov — were casting, denoting 
the repeated act. 

42. fua X7f» — ""^ iviilmv: contrasted with the many rich. 
Suo AtTTTu, o itrn KoSpdimfi — the AtBToc was the eighth part of an 
as, the value of which was one and two-thirds cents, so th.it two 
ktrra Were about two-fifths of a cent. Ko&pavT-i)% is the Latin word 
guaiirans, meaning a quarter of an as. But the real value appears 
only from the fact that the denarius, or ten asses, was a day's 
wages. 

warTtaii IffaXtv Tuv fiakkot^air tis to ya^oipuKaKiav — saiif to them, 

Verily I say to you, thai this poor wiifow cast in more than all who 
are casting into the treasury. 

.!«», in«e»ciofX^«,Ti»i;h.Treg. WH. RV. « ABDKLU AH. two «jj. 
Lat. Vet. Egyptt. Syrr. l^oW, instead of ^/^Xij.e. Treg. WH. RV, \f (k* 
l^aXX(t) ABDLA 33. floXWiTMi., instead of ^aXiwun, Tisch, Treg. WH. 
RV. * ABDLX TAn. 

. . . Ti'k&av Tiaxraiiv S0aktv r5v fiaXX6vT<iir — cast in more than 
all who are casting. This is a case where the use of the comp., 
instead of the superl., is misleading, as the superl. means most oj 
them all, whereas the comp, strictly means more than all together. 

44. Mmp^frcait — This expression is the exact opposite of mp- 
uracoovroi, one meaning more than enough, and the other less than 
enough : excess and deficiency. RV. superfluity and want, okov 
rov jSioc — all her living, her resources. The idea of 7r«pto-<r«i«w)i'- 
T«ts is that they did not trench on their resources, but gave a part 
only of what they had over and above that, while the poor widow 
gave all her resources. Hence, while the real value of their gifts 
was many times greater than hers, the ideal value of hers was the 
greatest of them all. Money values are not the standard of gifts 
in the kingdom of God, but only these ideal values. It is only as 
the gif^ measures the moral value of the giver, that it counts with 
him who looks at the heart. 

It is noticeable that Mk. closes his account of this stormy scene 
in the Temple with this idyl. The connection is not the verbal 
and superficial relation to the widows of v.*, but the contrast 
between the outward meagreness and inward richness of the 
widow's service, and the outward ostentation and inward barren- 
ness of the Pharisees' religion. 

> A Scriptural word, of whkh the first pari is a PcrsLin mui^! 
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JESUS' DISCOnHSE ABOUT THB DESTRUCTION OF 
THE TEMPLE 

xm. 1-37. As they are coming out of the temple, the 
disciples call Jesus' attention to the greatness of the stones, 
iind of the building itself Jesus predicts its complete de- 
struction. They ask him the sign of this, and Jesus shtnvs 
them first, the danger that they will be deceived by false 
Messiahs, and by premature omens. They are not to be 
disturbed by these, but are to hok out for themselves, 
exposed to great dangers, aud burdened with the great re- 
sponsibility of making known their message to all nations 
(v.''"). But when they see tlu desolating abomination, the 
Roman army, standing where it ought not, before the city 
itself, then they are to get out of the city, and not stand on 
the order of their going. That is to be a time of unpar- 
alleled distress, of false and specially plausible Messiahs, 
and is to be followed immediately by the coming of the Son 
of Man with the usual Divine portents (v.'*^). As to the 
time of these events, it is to be within that generation, but 
no one, not even the Son of Man, knows the exact time. 
They need to be on the watch, therefore (v.**). 

There have been, up to recent times, two interpretations of this 
discourse. Both of them separate it into two principal parts : the 
prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem, and the prophecy of 
the consummation of all things with the advent of the Messiah in 
glory. But one of them, the traditional interpretation, postpones 
the latter part indefinitely, and is still looking for Ihe world-catas- 
trophe which its advocates suppose to be predicted here. The 
difficulties in the way of this interpretation are grave and insuper- 
able. It ignores the coupling together of the two parts in the 
discourse, as belonging to one great event, Mt. v.'", says that 
they will follow each other immediately. Mk., that they belong 
to the same general period. It passes over also, or attempts to 
explain away, ihe obvious notes of time. All of the accounts wait 
until they have come to the end of Ihe prophecy, including both 
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parts, before they introduce the statement of the time of all these 
events, and the statement itself is, that that generation was not to 
pass away till all these things came to pass. Further, it leaves 
unexplained the expectation of an immediate coming which colors 
all the other N.T. books, and all the life of the Church in the sub- 
sequent period. But especially, it runs counter to the historical 
interpretation of prophecy, which gives us the only key to its 
rational exegesis, by postponing to an indefinite future events 
which the prophecy itself regards as growing out of the present 
situation. 

The other interpretation, the common one at present, interpret- 
ing the prophecy itself in the same way, places the time of its 
fulfilment in that generation. That is, they involve Jesus himself 
in the evident error of the other N.T. writings and of the Church 
in the subsequent period. The error of this interpretation, exe- 
getically not so serious as the other, is that it takes literally lan- 
guage which can be shown to be figurative. But the other and 
more serious difficulty is, that it commits Jesus to a programme 
of the future which is directly counter to all his teachings in 
regard to the kingdom of God. 

A third interpretation, the one adopted here, holds that the 
event predicted in the second part did take place in that gener- 
ation, and in connection with the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
event itself, and the signs of it, it interprets according to the 
analogy of prophecy, figuratively, It finds numerous instances of 
such use in O.T. prophecy, God coming in the clouds of heaven 
with his angels, and preceded or announced by disturbances in 
the heavenly bodies, is the ordinary prophetic manner of describ- 
ing any special Divine interference in the affairs of nations. Sec 
especially Dan. 7'* '*■ '", where this language is used of the coming 
of the Son of Man, r.r. of the kingdom of the saints, to take the 
place of the world-kingdoms. The prophecy becomes thus a 
prediction of the setting up of the kingdom, and especially of its 
definite inauguration as a universal kingdom, with the removal of 
the chief obstacle to that in the destruction of Jerusalem. 

1. Kni €r<jrop«vo)io'ou Ik tov Upm — Atif as he was coming out of 
the kmple. The previous scene was in the court of the temple. 
itpw denotes the whole temple- enclosure. tK -rutv naSijTwv — 
one of his disciples. We are not told who it was. Mt. says, his 
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disciples ; Lk., certain peopU} traiaTnk Xt&m - — what manner of 
stones? Josephus gives the dimensions of these stones as 25 
cubits in length, 12 in breadth, and 8 in height. Ferguson, in 
Bib. Die, gives the measuremenis of the temple proper, the vaoj, 
as ahout 100 cubits by 60, with inner enclofiure about 180 cubits 
by 140, and an outer enclosure 400 cubits square, the enclosures 
bdng adorned with porticoes and gales of great magnificence. 

2. Koi u '\ifiovi &ittv avrip, BAtirclf ruvra; to.; ficyoAut oJKi>So/id« : 
oh ni/ iijnOij uiS« Xi9<K itrl XiOov, at oi /iij KaraXv&g — And Jesus 
said to him, SeesI thou these great structures t There -will not be 
left here stiine upon stone, which will nut be destroyed. This is a 
rhetorical statement of utter destruction. It would not be a non- 
fulfilment of this prophecy to find parts of the original structure 
still standing. 

Omit droipifltli, aniii-rring. after 'IijooCi. Tisch. Trcg. WII. RV. H BL 
33. Il5i 237. ^SSi °"^ ""■ '-"'■ Vel. Egyplt. Pesh. Insert uSc, hire, after 
i^i%, Tteg. WII. KV, K BDGLM^ U A mn. Lat. Vet. P«h. Tisch. 
objects la Ihii insertion as being taken from Ml., where it occurs without 
variUion. t^Boi, instead of USy. &fter ^j, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. K 
BGLMUX Tin I. 13, a8, JJ, 69, etc. D anrl a numhet of mts. of Lai. 
Vet. add here, aiut aflir Ihrei days, anolkrr will rise up without hands .' 
See J. 2". 

3l koi KoBritLivoo outoC eis to opoi r. iXaiaiv^ — And he seating 
himself on the Mount of Olives. Mk. alone adds, o^^er against the 
temple, as the situation would recall the previous conversation on 
coming out of the temjile. ivTjputra avrov kot iSiav Ilirpo; Hii 
'lojcuipoi K. 'luai'i^ K 'kvSpiai — feter and fames and foltn and 
Andrew asked him privately. Mk. retains here the order of these 
names given by him in the account of the appointment of the 
twelve.' 

hr-np^a.. instead of ixijpiiTuf, Tisch. Treg. WH. KV. » Bl. rj. 28. 33, 

69, 229, ilircl. marg. tlrir, instead of «[W, TJich. Treg. WH. K BDL I, 

'1 28, 33. 69. 3*6. 

4. 'E'nrbv ' rifilv, trore Tavra tarai — Tell US, when these things will 
be. -ravra refers to the destruction of the temple just mentioned.* 
But in giving the answer of Jesus, Mk. introduces false Messiahs 
in such a way as to seem to imply a previous reference to his own 
reappearance, so that Mk.'s report taken as a whole would imply 
more than this single reference of the tuv™. But this appearance 

1 M(. 14! Lk. «». 

3 itoiuDi: is a lalei form for the Greek irolafrsi. On Ihe etymology of the word, 
seeLiddell and Seolt, ThBy..Grm. Lex. Property. Ihe word denotes origin — ^arii 
uitii/ cemitryT — but from Demos, on, it has also ihe nie»aing. ef vihat sortt 
Here, it is eiclamalory, calling stieniion to Ihe grea'ness o( ihe temple buildings. 

■Onihisuseof.i. wilhavi-rbofiest. seeThav.-Gtm. ^j'jr. 

< Sre 3l«-l". ' TliB iniper. ...o, is from sec. aor. ,1.^ 

* Ihe plural is used because tliis event is complex, including in itself a multiplied 
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of false Messiahii in Mk.'s account may easily be explained as one 
of the premature signs of the catastrophe which makes the single 
suliject of the prophecy so far. Moreover, the way in which the 
destruction of the temple, the reappearance of Jesus, and the 
■jonsummation of the age are introduced in Ml. (34''") shows con- 
clusively thai in that Gospel the three are all treated as parts and 
titles of the one event 

5. 'O 5< 'lijo-ous yjpiaTO kiyuv avroi^, hkitrtrt fiij' — And Jesus 
beg.tn to say to them. Beware lest. 

Omit dirotpiSdi, anruicring, Tisch. Treg, WH. RV. K BL 33, EgyptL 

6. ToXXot tXticTovToi iiri Tif ovotiari fum — Many wUl come in my 

Omit ykp, for, Tisch. (Tteg. marg.) WH. RV. k • B Egyptl. 

This warning against false Messiahs coming in his name is oc- 
casioned apparently by a part of their question, given by Mt. alone, 
who states their inquiry thus — u-hat is the sign of thy coming, and 
of the end of the age ? Nothing has been said by Mk. to lead up 
to this warning. The prophecy has been the destruction of the 
Temple, and the question of the apostles has been when that is lo 
take place. But nothing has been said of his coming. The ac- 
count of the previous conversation in Mt. would seem necessary 
therefore to supplement the account of Mk. But see note on 
raO™, v.*. Moreover, the irnpowria, the coming, of Mt. has no ante- 
cedents, and yet it is introduced as something well imderstood by 
the disciples, of which they inquired only the time. Before this, 
the Gospels have taken us only as far as the resurrection of Jesus 
predicted by himself. And even that prediction they tell us that 
the disciples did not understand. And yet, here they are talking 
of his coming again as an understood fact. If it was, then their 
dismay at his death, and their unbelief of his resurrection, are un- 
accountable. lir\ T^ ofii^ri ^ou, in my name. Not his personal 
name, but his official title. They would not assume to be Jesus 
returned to the earth, but they would claim his title of Messiah. 

7. *oX<jjj>v; «. 0x00.% TTokifimv — wars and rumors of wars. 
Jesus speaks first of false Messiahs, against whom he warns them. 
Now, he comes to those commotions which are apt lo be taken 
by men living in critical times and looking forward lo great events, 
as signs of the future, fiij 0patiir$i — ie not a/armed.* The reason 
of this injunction is given in what follows, Sci ytvitrOat, they have 
to come, although -yap after Set is to be omitted.'' These wars and 

> On this unclasiical use of si^«r. see on «>>. 

* A lale meajiing of Ihe word, which means properly, ie net 

> Notice Ihe acyndelic chuacusr of the entire diicoune, 1 
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nimors of ware are necessary, being involved in 
things ; they are always happening, and so men are not to be dis- 
turbed by them as if they were things out of ihe ordinary course 
to be construed as signs. They are necessary, but they are not 
signs of the end ; the end is not yet. 

Omit yip, for. after ief, it is nicessary, Tisch. (Tceg. marg.) \VH. RV, 
N • B EgyplL 

8. "EytpfljjiTtTiu yap i9yot iv l$r<K — Fornation will rise against 
nation. A conRrmation of the preceding statement, that wars 
must be. iaavTox tr(«rp>t Kara ToTTovs ' — there will be earthquakes 
in divers places. tVovrai Xi^oi — there will he /amines. The 
statement gains in impressiveness by the omission of koi before 
these clauses ; it reads, For nation will rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom; there will be earthquakes in divers 
places: there will he famines. 

Omit ubI. nnJ. before tatrrv msual, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. K BDL z8, 
124. *99. Ee>P"- Omit «l before Uomii \,^i. Tisch- (Trcg.) WH. RV. 
K° BL 2g, Memph. Omit tat rafaxal.and /umults.Tach.yxtg.Vlti.. RV. 
K*""' BDL mis. IM. Vel. Vulg. Memph. 

apjiyi (oSiVuii' Tovra ^ t/usc things arc a beginning of travails. 
The word iu&Vui' was in popular use to denote the calamities pre- 
ceding the advent of the Messiah, and the reason of the figure is 
to be found not only in the pains, but in the joyous event which 
they ushered in. But they do not mark the end, but the begin- 
ning of that process of travail by which the new birth of the world 
is to be brought about 'I'he whole paragraph, so far, is a state- 
ment of things which need not alarm them, since they are not, as 
men take them to be, signs of the end. 

dpx*. instead of *px<i'. Tisch, Treg. WH. RV. H BDKLS • U All • msu 
LaL Vet. Vulg. 

9, ^kiircT€ Si viitK iaoTovi. l/itK is emphatic. But do ye take 
heed to yourselves. They are not lo go about after false Mes- 
siahs nor studying portents ; they will have their work to do in 
looking after themselves. irapaiutuoviTi iiMt — they will deliver you 
up. iTwiSpuL — councils. The word is used of the local tribunals 
to be found in Jewish towns, modelled somewhat after the San- 
hedrim, the great council of Jerusalem, xal tti avmyaryat ^ and 
into synagogues. The words belong to the preceding Trapa&aurov- 
criv, and Sap^trSi stands by itself. It reads. They will deliver 
you up to councils and to synagogues. You will he beaten} The 

I On Ihii distributive use of .ara, see Win. ifid. h). 

> So Erasmus. Tyndale. Mexer. TreR. Morison. The more common inlerprela- 
lion makES tic rv>^Y~y>< » pregnsnt construction afier tuiris*! — you Kill it 

i,,i...\ i.,. ,„ land) iraliH. M»ypr poims out thai lo leiive tipi|>ti>«i 

asrecs admiiabiy with the generaJ asyndetic character of the 
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synagogues were the ecdesiastical tribunal of ihe town, as the 
trw.'Spia were the municipal court, ^yt^ivoiv — the word used in 
Greek to denote the Roman provincial governors. To sum up, 
(TwiSpia and trwayuiyai were Jewish tribunals,' and ^yifiovK anrl 
fiatTiXtii were Gentile rulers. They were to be brought before 
both. iviKtv ifiov — for my sake. It was to be because of their 
attachment to him, that they were to be brought to trial, ti,- 
fuipTuptw otrw — /"'■ a testimony to them. This was the Divine 
purpose of their appearance before earthly tribunals. They were 
to stand there to testify to Jesus. 

Omil -yip ifler -wapaSilxauei, Tisch. (Treg) Treg. marg. WH. BI. 
Memph. 

10. K. CIS iravra to Iflvij — And in all the nations must the glad 
tidings first be heralded. This is suggested by the t 
Gentile rulers in the preceding. It is a part of that, n 
which makes it necessary for them to look out for themselves dur- 
ing this period. They are to be subject not only to private 
persecutions, lut to governmental oppositions and under that 
pressure they are nevertheless to become heralds of the good 
news of the kingdom of God in every nation, b fore the end 
comes. Hence they have themselves to look out for, and not 
rumors and portents and signs. Moreover, this shows what he 
means by the care of themselves that he enjoins upon them. It 
b not care for their safety, but for their spiritual condition in the 
face of such opposition, and of so difficult a work. 

11. Kat □Till' a/uiiriv v/tas irapofiiSoi^is — This is difficult to ren- 
der. It means, whenever, in the act of delivering l/iem up, men 
are leading them to the authorities. 

Kal Stuv, inslead of Ora* W, Ti»ch. Tceg. WH. RV. h BDL 33, mjj. 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. Mcmph. iyunr, instead of iyiyuair, Tisch. Trcg. WH. 
RV. H ABDG1IKLMU.V: m. 

liif Tpo/xtptfii'aT* ' Ti XoA^TTjrt, oAA o iav Sofl j i/ilp in Ixtiv^ T]j 

ufMf, TovTo XoAtir* — do not be anxious beforehand what to say; 
but whatever is given you in that hour, this speak. The etymologi- 
cal sense of irpontpi^vSri fits in here ; do not be distracted before- 
hand ; do not let your attention be divided and drawn off from 
the more important matters before you. iv tKtivs rj lup? — "hat 
to speak will be given you at the time of your trial, contrasted with 
TrpompinvaTt. The fact, that it is the Holy Spirit which is to speak 
in them, shows that it is not their defence of which Jesus is think- 
ing, but of the testimony to the kingdom, v.*, which is the Divine 
purpose in bringing them there. This title, Holy Spirit, which 
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became so common in Christian pliraseology, is found already ii 
the Jewish writings (not the O.T.) Sap. i'. See note on i^ 



i irapaSoxTti. oScAi^o! dSiAi^oi' iK OamTov — Am/ brother 
will deliver up brother to death. 

Kai rapaSiiai,, instead uf rapaSiiati it, K BDL mis. Lat. Vel. Hgyptl. 

Tiiey will be subject not only to governmental opposition, but 
to private persecution, and this will extend even to members uf 
a families, so bitter will be the hostility awakened against 

13. o 8* woniiviK i« TtXos — Blithe -wha has remained steadfast 
to the end. inraiLtvui denotes steadfastness under trial and oppoisi- 
tion. This closes Jesus' statement of the reason for their taking 
heed to themselves. They will be persecuted by the powers of 
the world, and hated by everybody, even in their own families, and 
in the face of this opposition will have to carry the Gospel to all 
nations, and the price of their salvation will be steadfastness under 
it all, even to the end. 

14. 'Orav Si iSifT* to ffSiXvyfta t^ (pijfi<u(reui! (trnjuora ottov ov Sti 
— Jesus comes now to the real cause of alarm, the sign of the 
end. It is the jiSikvyfui t^s (p^/tiucrtuis, the abomination o/ desola- 
tion, or the desolating abomination, standing where ii ought not. 
This title is taken directly from the Sept. of Dan. ii" is", where 
it refers probably to the idol altar placed on the altar of burnt 
offerings by Antiochus Epiphanes. But it seems probable here, 
that the words, as is frequently the case in N.T. quotations from 
the O.T., are to be taken not in their historical sense, but in a 
sense more applicable to the N.T. occasion, and easily contained 
within the words themselves. Lk. supplies us with this interpreta- 
tion, when he makes Jenisalem srirrounded by armies to be the 
sign of the end. Jerusalem would be the holy place (MC. 24") 
where the abomination of desolation ought not to stand, and the 
abomination of desolation would be the abhorred and devastat- 
ing armies of Rome. Wars and nimors of wars, as long as they 
keep away from the holy place, are not signs of the end, but when 
they attack the holy city, then beware, o nvayivaiaKuiv vmiVoi — let 
him that reads understand. There has been much debate whether 
these words belong to Jesus' discourse, or have been interpolated 
by the writer. The use of arayirutaKuiv, instead of dxowuv. decides 
this, as the omission of the words to priSiv Sia Aavi^A., t. vpott>, 
•which was spoken of by Daniel the prophet, leaves nothing for 
anxyiviouKiav to refer to, except what Jesus himself says, and it is 
only after that has been committed to writing, that h'tiyivuiaKmv 
can be used in reference to it. Mk. intends to call special atten- 
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lion to this part of Jesus' prophecy. And evidently this is because 
his readers stood in the shadow of this approaching event, and it 
became them therefore to read intelligently what Jesus has to say 
about it. If it is asked why attention is called to this particular 
part of the prophecy, it is because Jesus himself calls attention 
to it as containing the key to the situation ; this is the sign of the 
end. When that takes place, they need expect no other result of 
the siege, than that predicted. c« ri ofnj — info the mountains. 
Mountains are mentioned as the natural places of refuge. 

15. (S( ) i-Ki Ttni S(u/ian>t foi KaTa.^a.tai, ^ijSc ciircAdaru ' ^ni T( (K 

T^s oiKiat avTav — (And) let not him who is upon the house descend, 
mr go in to take anything out of the house. They are not to 
descend, but flee immediately by the external approach to the 
roof, instead of going down into the house for any purpose. The 
whole is an expression of the haste necessary to escape the im- 
pending event. 

Omil 8* (Treg. jwar^.) WH, BFH, one ms Ijit. Vet. Memph. Omit tit 
Til' olitar. into ihe house, Tuch. WII. RV. H BL two mii. Lul. Vet. Kgyptt. 
Pesh. tlrtXHrtj, instead of -eiroi, Tiscb. Treg, WH. K ADL 4 13. a8, 346- 

IG. Kat (1; Toi* iypov fi-yj iwiOTpeiliaTui ih ra OTivia opal to li^d- 
Tiov — and let not him who is in the field turn back to take his 
outer garment. The picture is of a man who has left his outer 
garment in the house for work in the Held. 



« BDLA 



I, 38, 309, 245, 



18. vpoiTfv^iidt 8« Ivix fiij yivtfnu \uiuiiviK — And pray that it 
may not take place in the winter time. The catastrophe is meant, 
and not their flight. The reason given, viz. the unheard-of great- 
ness of the calamity, shows this. 

Omit i) *n* biiH'. your flighi.T\K\^. Trca. WH. RV. k*"'*" BDL 
most msi. Ul. Vet. Vulg. 

19. iaavTWL yap ot ^fiipat (■. flXi'^tt — /or those days will he 
tri/iulation, instead of a time of tribulation. Welstein translates 
the expression, one prolonged calamity, oui ofi ykyovi roiaun; — 
literally, such as there has not been such? 



, insleid of ^i, after m 



I, Tisch. Treg. WH. k BC* L 18. 



20. Rot (( ftri (KoAo^uKTiv ' kv/iUk tm ^fi^pat, duk hv itrui&T) trarra 
trlpi — And if the Lord had not shortened those days, no flesh 
■mould have been saved. The aor. tenses put this action in the 



^dTnlj^; 



iVin. 13. I. 1 On this redundiincy. see Win. aa. 4 i. 

in Ihe Greek only of physical mulilaiion. In Ihe N.T, 1 
he pantliel pASSaae in Ml., of cutliDg short time. A strik 
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past — (/ the Lord had not shortened the time, no flesh would have 
been saved. The language is proleptic, slating the event as it 
already existed in the Divine decree.' It is needless to say that 

"7 is used of physical deliverance, though it has been inter- 
preted of the deliverance from temptation to unfaithfulness in 
such an hour of trial, tow (VXncrovt oiJ« (fcAc^aro — the elect, 
whom he elected} There will be some among that multitude given 
over to destruction who are (lod's own chosen ones, and on their 
account he shortened (in the Divine decree) these days. It 

)uld be the number, and not the length of those days, that God 
would shorten. 

21. Kai TDTi (or Tit vyxii ttinj, TSc, v&i a Xptaroi, i&t, tKci. fii] 

ruTTtvtTi — And then, if any one says to vou. See, here the Messiah, 
see, there, beliere it not. toti, then, is added to the warning against 
^e Messiahs appearing in the preceding period (v.*). 

'\tt. in«teai1 of the fitst itai, Tisch. Trcg. WH. m BL. 'Mt, instesd of 
cond 'UoS, Tisch. Treg. WH. k BDL 28. Oiiiil j). or, befure it. Tilth. 
" • I.L' 40, 69, 127, 131, 157, iwo mi%. \a.\. Vcl. Vulg. tiar^vrt, 
of -wuiTibafiTf, Tiich. Tteg. WH. ¥ ABCDEKHLV A. 

22. iftp^rftfavTax yap (Sc) 0cu&>;^((ttm kiu ^cv&nrpCK^nu,* Kot 
huXTOoa\. (irotjjiTOwri) OTipjSa. Kai Tipara,' irjjos to oiroirXai^i', « 8vwi- 

■tov, rovi inXiKToik — /or [and) false Messiahs and false prophets 
will arise, and will give (do) signs and prodigies, in order to 
deceive, if possible, the elect. 

hiiaavai. belongs especially to (nj/ieux, rather than repara. A 
sign is something given in proof of one's claim, ripara denotes 
miracles as wonders, abortive, unearthly, and portentous phe- 
nomena, and thus corresponds most exacily to our word miracles. 
trpoi TO AiroirXav^v' may denote result, as well as object.' Rut il 
SuvaTor, if possible, points to the signification of object. (kAiictouvi 
here and in v.", does not have its dogmatic sense, but the literary 
sense of choice or picked men seems to accord with the spirit of 
the passage. They are distinguished from the common crowd. 

This manifestation of false Messiahs and prophets is to be dis- 
tinguished from the one in v.', in the time before the end, being 
accompanied by these miracles and signs, so that the danger of 
deception is greater. 



* On ihis reduniiancy. and Ibe similar fulnns of exprcuion in 
CTttaiSH whuh hi triattd, v.l". see Mejrei's Nole. 

* Words compounded wllh ^rvio- are cominon in later dec 
ctisiical period. *n>liji«i^« is the Greek word tot falst frnfitl 

i . , 1.. 1 — 1 ;„ [i,j pniallel passage in Ml., 



^ 
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wm-iaovait, instead of SJiaavti, with D 13, iS. 6g, 91, 134, 399, 346, lira 
«H. Lat. Vet,, fur Ihe same reison. Omil tal before rois tt\t^e6f, Tisch. 
(Treg,) Wll. RV. x liLn'^. 

h is singular to see David George (1556), Lodowick Muggle- 

ton (1746), John Cochran (1868), enumerated among the Mes- 
siahs foretold in this prophecy. (Morison.) Whatever opinion is 
held as to the contents of the prophecy, whether it refers simply 
to the destruction of Jerusalem with whatever significance may be 
attached to that, or includes also the visible coming of the Lord 
and the final judgment, there is general consent now that the 
prophecy is restricted in time to that generation, v.". In general, 
the historical interpretation of prophecy is fairly settled. 

23. ifuU S( fiknm — But do you be on the lookout. The effect 
of the insertion of the pronoun is to emphasize it. The purpose 
of the false prophets and Messiahs is to deceive even ihe elect 
But they, the elect, are to take heed. They do not belong to the 
unprepared multitude, but have been prepared by their Master. 
Those who divide the prophecy into two parts, one referring to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the other to the end of the 
world, make the division at v.'°. But this u^is ffKiwert is strongly 
against any interpretation which makes the warning refer to a 
time when none of the disciples to whom it was addressed were 
living. The warning might include others besides these, but 
should certainly include them. 



We come now to the coming of the Son of Man, with its accom- 
panying portents, v.*"". It is placed after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, but in the same general period : in those days, after 
that affliction. The portents, the darkening of the sun and moon, 
and the falling of the stars, belong to that event, and not to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. This separation of the two events 
which might seem to belong together, means that the fall of Jeru- 
salem is a preparation for the Advent, which cannot take place 
without it. It is that end of the old order which must precede 
the beginning of the new. 

24. iv iKtlvoi.^ THIS 7fi«pa« — in thou days. These words denote 
the general period which he is describing, the fall of Jerusalem. 
This coming of the Son of Man belongs to that epoch, ficra. Tr,v 
tfAi'^f Iniirqv — after that calamity. The B\i^i% referred It. \i 
that ef v."; so that what follows ii> included in the period, but 
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placed after the calamity, o tjXuk ffmrriirfljJirtTut — /Ae sun ivill 
be liarkenal. This disturbance of the heavenly bodies, and the 
prediction of the coming of the Son of Man, have been supposed 
to be decisive of the view that this prophecy looks beyond the 
fall of Jerusalem to the end of the world. But this darkening and 
fall of the heavenly bodies is so common an accompaniment of 
O.T. prophecy, and its place is so definitely and certainly fixed 
there, as belonging to the Apocalyptic imagery of prophecy, atKl 
not to the prediction of events, that it presents no difficulty what- 
ever, and does not even create a presumption in favor of the 
view that this is a prophecy of the final catastrophe. In Is. 13'", 
it reads, " For the stars of heaven and the constellations thereof 
shall not give their light ; the sun shall be darkened in his going 
forth, and the moon shall not cause her light to shine, ... I will 
make the heaven to tremble, and the earth shall be shaken out of 
her place." But this is a part of the prophecy of the destruction 
of Babylon by the Medes. In Is. 34', it reads, "And all the host 
of heaven shall be dissolved, and the heavens shall be rolled 
together as a scroll, and all their host shall fade away as the leaf 
fadeth from off the vine, and as a fading leaf from the fig tree," 
where the event predicted is the judgment of Edora. In Ez. 
32", similar language is used of the judgment of Egypt, and in 
Amos 8', of the northern kingdom. In Joel a*-'", 3",' where the 
subject is the judgment of the nations in connection with the 
return of Judah from captivity (see 3'). it says ; " I will show won- 
ders in the heavens above, and in the earth blood and fire, and 
pillars of smoke. The sun shall be turned into darkness, and the 
moon into blood, before the great and terrible day of the Lord 
come. . , . The sun and the moon are darkened, and the stars 
withdraw their shining." That is to say. this language is intended 
to portray the greatness of the doom of such nations as come 
under the judgment of God. When he comes in judgment, the 
earth and even the heavens dissolve before him. But it is needless 
to minimize these words into eclipses, or earthquakes, or meteoric 
showers, or to magnify them into actual destruction of sun and 
moon and stars. They are not events, but only imaginative por- 
trayal of what it means for God to interfere in the history of 
nations. □! Suva/icL« ai iv t. aupavcut. Suvafut is used frequently 
in Greek writers of armies, hosts, and hence it is used to translate 
the Heb. 0^^ K^X tht hnst of heaven, a phrase used of the stars 
(1 K. I 7'* J3' Is. 34*). See Thay.-Grm. Lex. 

iMtToi Ik toO oipaHiD, imrrBiJ of roO ofipowu tmrrm, Tisch. Trcg. 
WH. RV. N ABCU n • msi. Lat. Vet. Egi-ntl. Pesh. Trl-wrarrti, instead ol 
UwiwTovrn, Mme edilars, and H BCIJL 11 ' mti. Ut. Vel. 

26. K'lt TOTE oi/'OKTiu Tof tJof T. av^a'Uirmi ipya^txvw Iv vd^cXait - — 

^n,/ then they wiU see Ihe Son of Man coming in elouJs. This 
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language is not to be taken literally, any more than that about the 
heavenly bodies. That is', usage makes it unnecessary, and in 
this case, the immediate connection with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem mikes it impossible. In Ps. 9 7''*, the reign of God on 
earth has the same accompaniment of clouds, darkness, and fire. 
In Is. 19', Yahweh is represented as coming on a swift cloud to 
Egypt. In Zech. 9", when God stirs the sons of Zion against the 
sons of Greece, he, himself, is seen above the combatants, send- 
ing forth his arrows like lightning, blowing the trumpet, and 
coming in the whirlwinds of the south. And in Ps. 18^", is the 
iocus claakus, where all the powers of nature are made to con- 
tribute to the pomp of Yahweh's coming to the rescue of his 
servant. But the passage from which this language is taken is 
Dan. 7", in which one like a Son of Man comes with the clouds of 
heaven, and the Ancient of Days gives him an everlasting and uni- 
versal kingdom. 'Hie writer has seen a vision of four beasts, 
which are four kingdoms, and then he has a vision not of a beast, 
but of a Son of Man, to whom is given not a perishable kingdom 
like that of the beasts, but an everlasting kingdom. And when 
he explains this kingdom like the others, it appears to be the 
kingdom of the saints of the Most High. But the point is, that 
in this vision, the clouds are not to be taken literally ; they make 
a part of the picture, intended to represent that this kingdom to 
be set up on the earth is after all not an earthly kingdom, but one 
coming down out of heaven, a theocracy. If any one had sug- 
gested to the writer, that it was to have a literal fulfilment, he 
would have said that that was not in his mind. Jesus then, in 
adopting this language, meant that this prophecy out of the O.T. 
was to be fulfilled in himself at the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Then the kingdom of God is to be set up in the 
world, that unworldly and everlasting kingdom of which the sign 
is not a beast, but one like a Son of Man coming in the clouds. 
But here, we face the question, what there was in this catastrophe 
of the Jewish nation which can be described as a coming of the 
Son of Man in the clouds with power and great glory. All the 
marks of time in the chapter point to that one time and confine 
«s to that ; and, as we have seen, the language, which seems to 
point to a world -catastrophe and the consummation of all things, 
does not take us beyond that, since it is used elsewhere of events, 
such as the destruction of Babylon and the judgment of Edum, 
which have the same general character as this destruction of Jeru- 
salem. But what is there about this event that can be called a 
coming of the Son of Man with power and great glory ? The 
answer to this is to be found in the fact that Christ is said in the 
N.T., to have assumed the seat of power at the right hand of God, 
and especially that the government of the world has been com- 
mitted to him. The same language that has been used in the 
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O.T., therefore, to represent a Divine intervention in the affairs of 
the world, especially in great national crises, is now applied to 
the Messianic King, who rules, not on an earthly but a heavenly 
throne. And neither in the one case nor the other is a visible 
' coming implied. Bui Mt., in the account of the trial of Jesus 
before the Sanhedrim, uses a word which is decisive of the way in 
which the coming of the Son of Man is 10 be taken. Jesus says, 

Mt. 36"*, air' apn oipiadi r. vlov t. ivSpavov KaSi/iiLtrov in Scfuuv r. 

8iW^((iis, K. ipj^ontvoviiriT. vi^Oi.aiv~— Henceforth, from this time on, 
you will see the Son of Man seated on the right hand of the Po^ver, 
and coming on the clouds of heaven. This settles two things : first, 
that the coming is not a single event, any more than the sitting on 
the right hand of Power ; and second, that it was a thing which was 
to begin with the very time of our Lord's departure from the world. 
Moreover, the two things, the sitting al the right hand of Power, 
and the coming, are connected in such a way as to mean that he 
is to assume power in heaven and exercise it here in the world. 
The period beginning with the departure of Jesus from the worid 
was to be marked by this assumption .of heavenly power by the 
Christ, and by repeated interferences in crises of the world's his- 
tory, of which this destruction of Jerusalem was the first. With it, 
there was to be a consummation of that age, <rwrcX<m roC aiii'os, a 
winding up of the Jewish period, and with it the great obstacle at 
that time to the setting up of the kingdom of God in the world. 

27. K, Tort QWooreAtt tmiv dyyiAovf, k. Ivwvva^tx r. iKkiKXWK, 
etc. — And then he will send forth the angels, and will gather 
(his) elect. This gathering of ihe elect is the process of estab- 
lishing the kingdom, and has been going on from the beginning. 
AH the processes by which men are brought to the acknowledg- 
ment of Christ and the obedience of the kingdom belong to 
the gathering of the elect. The angels represent the invisible 
heavenly agencies in an earthly event. The introduction of them 
means that there is that invisible, Divine side to a human transac- 
tion. Back of all that men arc doing for the conversion of the 
world, is the Lord Christ with Ihe hosts of heaven, see J. 1". 
As for the time, it begins then, at the time of the consummation 
of the Jewish age, because Judaism was the great obstacle at that 
time to the universal spread of the kingdom. Under its influence, 
Christianity threatened to become a mere appendage of Judaism, 
to have the particularism, formalism, and legalism of that religion 
grafted upon it in such a way that it could never become a uni- 
versal religion. With the removal of this obstacle, could begin, 
not the gathering of the elect, but the gathering of them from the 
four quarters of the world, Ihe univeisal gathering. 

Omit oin-oP, hii, after rain iyyiUui, TiAch. Treg. WH. RV. BDL mis. 
Lai. Vet, Omil -iioS aftef ttXntrtit, Tisch. Ttcg. (WH.) DL I, 2S, 91, 
299, mjj. Lai. V<1. Tisth. regards ofroC as UkEti (rom Ml. 14'". 
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20. T^v vapaPokijv — tht parable, the illustration or analogy to 
be drawn from the fig tree, orov , . . o NAaSot . . . (tiroAof ytnjTtu 
— whenever its braneh has become temier. When the young 
branches, or twigs, that produce the leaves are softened by the 
sap tloiving through them. These things are a sign of approach- 
ing summer, and signs are just as reliable in the world of events 
as in the physical world. liut they are signs of the same kiml. 
Causes are to be found in efiects, and effects in causes in both 

29. (RTiu Moi ufuit — the pronoun is emphatic, distinguishing 
the restricted vp.A<t, addressed only to his disciples, from the 
general u^w implied in the preceding yn-iia-Ktrf. Yim know, and 
SB does everyhoily, the natural sign ; and you diseiples are to know 
in like manner these signs of earning events. Tovra — these things, 
the besieging armies, and the sufl'erings of the siege, see v.". 
iyyifs limv — it is near; the subject is taken for granted as being 
in all their minds, iwi Svpats — at the doors, a common figurative 
expression of nearness. 

30. Ti ytvta aoTT] — fhis generation. The word is always used 
by Jesus to denote the men living at that lime. This use is suffi- 
cient against the supposition that it means the Jewish race, or the 
human race, devices introduced to make it possible to interpret 
the prophecy as applying to the end of the world. But what 
meaning would either have as marks of time for the general wind- 
ing up of human aHaira? No, the statement means that these 
events are 10 lake place during the lifetime of Jesus' contempo- 
raries, and the events are, therefore, what the whole prophecy surely 
indicates, those connected with the fall of the Jewish state and 
the destruction of Jerusalem, irakra ravra — Here is the answer 
to those who suppose that the prophecy is to be divided into two 
parts, one predicting the Jewish catastrophe, and the other the 
world -catastrophe. All these things, and not the minor part of 
them, are to take place within that generation. 

31. A proverbial statement of the inevitable ness of his words. 
The most stable and enduring of all physical things, in fact the 
whole physical frame of things, will pass away, i.e. will perish and 
come to naught ; but his words are imperishable. 

irapcX(i>irapra<, instead of raptXeOai, Tisch. Trcg. WIl K BL. Omit >t4, 
WH. BI)'. 

33. TTtpl Si rrjv ^ftipa^ iiitiyTjt 17 t^ (upaf — Jesus has given them 
the signs by which they may recognize the event when it comes, 
and has told them generally that it will be within that generation, 
but more specifically, the day, or the hour, no one knows. oiSi 
. . . ouSi. 'ITie use of oiSi forbids our translating this neither, nor. 
The first means not eren and the second nor. ovSi is disjunctive, 
whereas neither, nor, is conjunctive. The preceding verses have 
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fined the time ; this declares it to be unknown. And from this an 
inference has been made favorable to the view that the prophecy 
is divided into two parts, the fixed and near time being assigned 
to the near eveui, and the unknown time to the far event oi the 
general catastrophe. But the conjunction of liay and hnur in 
the statement serves to call attention to the exact time, and to the 
greater or less approxi mate n ess of knowledge which Jesus dis- 
claims in regard to it. This is emphasized, rather than a certain 
period contrasted with another. Moreover, here as elsewhere in 
the discourse, there is an absence of everything to mark off the 
two periods from each other. 

ov8i WOT — This denial of omniscience to the Son has caused 
all manner of theological tinkering. It means, say some, that he 
did not know it on his human side ; or by a refinement, he did 
know it as man, but the knowledge was not derived from his 
human nature, btit from the Divine ; or he had no knowledge of 
it that he was authorized to impart, he was not supposed to know 
it ; or the knowledge lay within his reach, but he did not choose 
to take it up into his consciousness ; and some go so far even as 
to make the passage an Arian interpolation. But the statement 
need create no surprise in those who accept the statement of our 
Lord's humanity, especially when it is accompanied by statements 
of this particular limitation of his humanity: cf. l,k. 2-'^Mk. ii"". 
€1 fi^ 6 iraTijp — literally, except the Father. This belongs with 
ouicU aSxv, and should follow it immediately — no one knows, 
except the Father. The intervening clauses make an adversative 
Statement more normal. This limitation corresponds to what we 
know of the nature of inspiration. It increases human knowledge, 
but does not alter the nature of it. It conveys a knowledge of the 
future as contained in the present, and so an approximate knowl- 
edge of the time, e.g. that the fall of the Jewish nation would 
come in that generation. But ii would not enable a man to pre- 
dict the exact time, the day, or the hour. 

j}, instead of (al. before rSt m/wi. Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ABCEGHK 
LMS^UVWliX rail m«. Ut. Vet. Vulg. HhcI. Omit«i before ^^o^panj, 
Tiich-Tteg. WH. RV. k DK* LUW u, 28. 115. 262, 299. wjj. Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. Mcmph. Prah. 

33. BXcViTt, iypvirvtiTf ' — Take heed, he watchful. This dutv 
of watchfulness arises from the uncertainty of ihe time. Knowl- 
edge of it would leave time for them to be off their guard. . 



liitfleii. This and the parallel past-ige, Lk. 9i< 
word oeeuri In the Gojpeli, So llial Ihis ii anoll 
interdependence oT ttie Synoplicsl Gospels. 
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34. iiq avOpaijriii iiroSif/UK . - - "u riu 8\ipaip<f IviTftXaro tvayptj- 
T>PS< ■yp'jyop*'" — There is nolhiny to be supplied before iIis like 
Imiv, but the correlative of uk is yptfyopuri. It reads — As a 
man away from home, having left his house, and having given the 
charge to his semanls, also gave orders to the porter to watch, wafch 
ye there/ore. The full statement of the comparison would be, so 
J say to you, watch. The abruptness of the statement in its pres- 
ent form makes it more forcible. 

« BC* DL 138,148. 

^ oiji:, fi p.iooviitTiav, rj (iXtKropo^uii'uw,' ^ irpuA — either in the 

evening, or at miilnight, or at cock-crowing, or in the morning. 

These words denote the four watches of the night, from six to six.' 

Inictt 5 before i-fi. Tisch. Treg. \VH. kV. x BCL 4 one «j. Lat. Vet. 

Meniph. Hard, niarg. )MirotTJ>iTio«,' instead of -tIou, Tiich. Trcg. \VH. K 

liCLi. 

36. p}) i\Baiv cfni'^nj* tupg v/*a! Ka^tuSocras — iest earning sud- 
denly he find you sleeping. This clause depends on ypiy^apari, 
V." — watch, lest he find you sleeping. The last clause of v." is 
parenthetical. 

37, S S< ufiiv Acyot, jraci Xiyiu, TpijyopciTt — and what I say to 
you, I say to all. Watch. What Jesus had said before applied 
especially to the apostles, whose duties, like those of porter in a 
house, required special watchfulness. But in the kingdom of God, 
this watchfulness is required of alt, though it is specially necessary 
in those left in charge of things. It is not intended to carry out 
the comparison any further than this, that the apostles, like a door- 
keeper in a house, needed specially to be on the watch. 



CONSPXRACr AND AITOINTZNO 

XIV. 1-11. The Sanhedrim flan to arrest Jesus stealthily, 

and lo put him to death. He is anointed by a woman at 

the house of Simon the leper. Judas eonsfiires with the 

Sankedtim to deliver him up to them. 

Jesus spends the last two days in Bethany, During his absence, 
the authorities consult about the ways and means of putting him 
to death, and decide to postpone it till after the feast, wheu the 
people, whom they know to be friendly to Jesus, will have left 
Jerusalem. At some time during these two days, Jesus is enter- 
tained at the house of Simon the leper, and during the supper, a 

1 II11S word belong; to lalet Gre^k 
' On lliiB UK of Ihe Bcc Id deoole 
36,0. 
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woman (John says, Mary, the sister of Lazarus) a 
a cosliy ointment, worth upwards of three hundred denaries (shil- 
lings nominally, really more nearly dollars). Some of those pres- 
ent (Mt. says, disciples) were indignant at this waste. Kut Jesus 
justifies her act as befitting the time when he is atwut to be taken 
away, and when the act therefore acquires the unconscious signifi- 
cance of an anointing for his burial. And he prophesies that the 
beauty of the act will keep it alive in the memories of men wher- 
ever the glad tidings is proclaimed. Apparently from this very 
feast, Judas goes to the authorities, and conspires to deliver him 
up to them, causing another change in their plans, so that the 
intended delay till the blose of the feast is given up. 

1. TO vatrxa Kal ra aivfia — Both of these words are used 
originally to denote the things entering into the feast of the Pass- 
over, the sacrifice of the paschal Iamb and the eating of un- 
leaixned bread, and then they came to be used, one or the other, 
to denote the feast itself. The unusual thing here is the use of 
the two terms to denote with fulness the character of the feast 
by the mention of both its characteristic marks. 

This is the first mentinn of the Passover in connection with 
these events. Probably, it is introduced to explain the conclusion 
of the authorities to postpone the execution of their plot till after 
the feast, as it was only two days to the beginning of it (v.'). ol 
apxuptU KOI oi ypafiLfiaTtU — /Af chief priests and the scribes. A 
designation of the Sanhedrim by the two principal classes com- 
posing it. iv SoXiu — hy cunning ; not openly. 

2. iKtyov yap — far they said, etc. This is intended to prove 
the preceding statement that they plotted to take him by cunning, 
not openly. The determination not to take him during the Pass- 
over, with the almost necessary publicity which would attend that, 
shows the secrecy which made a part of their plan. M^ iV t^ 
ioprg — Not during the /east. The reason for this is given in 
what follows. They feared an uprising of the people, whom they 
knew to be favorable to Jesus, especially the Galilean pilgrims, 
and so they postponed their attempt till after the feast, when the 
multitudes attending the feast would be gone, and ihey could 
accomplish their purpose quietly. This part of their plan they 
gave up afterwards, owing to the opportunity which Judas put in 
their way, /i^iron larax Bapv^ir;' — lest perchance there shall be 
an uproar^ of the people. 

• On the use o( the fulure with i.i(»««. see Burton, 159. The meaniiiE. list fer- 
ehaiu*. bclongLng 10 fiiiimi't in the N.T., Is charncteristic of later Grvek. 

' iifvfiK is used properly of the aoise and distuilunce of an eaciled ccowtl. 
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r f^ne; Tiscb. Treg. WH. RV. H BCDL. mis. 

3. Si'aojvtw Tov ktrpm — The circumstances differ too much to 
permit the identification of this anointing with that at the house 
of Simon ihe Pharisee in Lk. 7"^. The points of likeness are 
simply the anointing and the name of the host. But in Lk.'s 
account the salient features are, that the woman was a sinner, that 
Simon was lacking in ordinary courtesy to his guest, and Jesus' 
answer to the charge of permitting such attentions from a woman 
of this character. Here, the extravagance of the act is the thing 
complained of. On the other hand, there is every indication 
that the event is the same as that in J. 12'"". The only difference 
is, that the Synoptists (Mt. and Mk.) give the name of the host, 
which is omitted in J., and J., on the other hand, gives the name 
of Mary, and connects her with Lazarus and Martha. But in case 
of the identity of these accounts, there is a difference of four days 
in the time, J. putting it six days before the Passover, and the 
Synoptists two days. This Simon the leper is not mentioned 
elsewhere. Evidently, his leprosy had been healed, and so he 
may have been one of those healed by Jesus, ywi) — J. says that 
this was Mary, the sister of Lazarus. AXd^atTTpov^ /iipou vapSov 
TUTTix^t wo\vTtXovi — OH a/uiasUr box of costly ointment of pure 
nard, or spikenard. This word )r«rrtic^s has caused much dispute. 
Our English version, spikenard, comes from the Vulg., nardi spi- 
call, and that is probably a modification of the Old Latin, nardi 
pistid, which is merely a transliteration of a term which bothered 
the translators. Fritzche and others translate it potable, deriving 
it either from Wnu or wiwia-mio. But while this etymology is defen- 
sible, the word does not occur in that sense. But the word is 
used in the sense of persuasive, or in the latter language, /rust- 
worthy, which as applied to things, would come to mean genuine. 
This is, on the whole, tlie accepted opinion now, being supported 
by Grimm, Robinson, Meyer, DeWette, Morison, and others. 
'Hiere was a pseudo-nard, with which the genuine nard was often 
adulterated, r^ m^oA^c — the head. J. says, the feet, following 
in this particular the account of the anointing at the house of 
Simon the Pharisee, Lk. 7** ". It is not unlikely, though the two 
events are distinct, that the accounts have become a little mixed. 
mrrpiip(UTa rip/ (tov) dXAfiaiTTpoi' KaTi)(ttr avTov ryjv itt<l>aXijv — hav- 
ing broken the alabaster box, she poured it upon his head. 

Omit Mi before avirrplil'aaa, Tiich. (Treif. marg.) WH. RV. M BL 

Memph. t*- before i\dpiirrpe,. Ti»cb. «• ADEFHKSUVW' X m. 

T<|». Ttcg. WH. t.' BCL A. Omit nari" before t^i ii^XQi, Tuch. Trcg. 

WH. RV. xBCLA 1.18,435- 

I The proper form of lliis word ii aAi>0aaToi<. without llie «. The usage seems 
' On Itiis omission of <ara alter vcrti cnmimunded wiih ii, see Tbay..Grm. Ijx. 
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4. -^aay 8i tivk (tyavanToiivTes irpos iaVTOik, Ei« Ti ^ niriuAtw qutij 

— And tluie were some indignant lo lhemieh'es.^~"Why Ibis 
destruction" etc.? wpM «aurow means probably that they kept 
their indignation lo themselves, though it may mean among them- 
seh<es, denoting an indignation which they expressed la each 
yiher.' The omission of xaj, KcfavrK, and saying, adds to the 
force of the statement, while detracting from its smoothness. 

Omil oal X^on-et, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. k BC* L, one mi. Lai. VeL 

Mt. if? says thai it was the disciples who expressed this indigna- 
tion. J. says it was Judas Iscariot, and attributes it to his peculat- 
ing habits, which this interfered with. It is a part of J.'s evident 
attempt to belittle Judas. Obviously, the true account is given by 
Mt., who gives us the ugly form of the fact. 

5. hi\vafilani rpiaKoalaiv ^ joo denarits, or shillings. Or, since 
the real value of the denarius at the time was a day's wages, it 
would amount to more than as many dollars. This explains the 
indignation. The act was extravagant, certainly. Here and in 
V.', in the description of the ointment, J. betrays his dependence 
on ih' Synoptical source, by the same identity of language which 
shows the interdependence of the Synoptiats. ivt^p<(iJi>vTa—were 
very angry? Both of ihe words used to express their feelings are 
very strong. 



6, KoXov Ipyov ■^pya.iTttTo tv tftoi — it is a good work that she 
wrought on me. koAdv ipyav is emphatic, coiiirasled with their 
depreciation of what she had done. It is not estimated by our 
Lord according t a utilitarian standard, by which it would have 
little or no value. But he was at a crisis of his life when it waa 
of the utmost value to him to know that he had won a place in a 
human heart. And for any one to be reckless or even extravagant, 
not calculating, in the expression of this was to him a good turn. 
It was the fragrance of a loving heart that was brought to liim by 
the costly nard. Generally, Jesus would have men serve him in 
the persons of his poor. But such a vicarious transfer always in- 
volves reflection, and sometimes spontaneousness is worth more 
than reflection. 



7. irawoTt yap Tovi imajfov^ . . . t/ii Si ov wdvrort — /or the poor 
you have always . . . tut me not always? This was the re.tson, 
not why the woman anointed him, but why such anointing was a 



t Thay.-Gno, Lei. gives bolh ni 
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good work, which he therefore encouraged. The whole transac- 
tion, as ajipears also rroin the wpat^ca^t fivpifnu that follovt-s, is 
given a special meaning and value in the mind of Jesus by the 
approach of his death. If it had not been for that, if they could 
have had him always with them, as they had the poor, this 
would nut have touched so tender a spot, would not have been so 
good a work on him. oi wamrrt is a case of language gaining 
force from extenuated expression. 

8. lo)(tv iwaiijai — She did what ihe could} irpoiXafft /ivptatu 
— S/ie anticipated the atmnting? This is an unintended meaning 
which ihe act gains from its place so near our Lord's death. Un- 
consciously, she has rendered to him, while still living, the honors 
of burial. iyTa^vuip.ov'* — preparation for burial. J. says, ■' Suf- 
fer her to keep it for the day of my preparation for burial," * a 
decided lowering of the meaning. 

Omit ouTii, riijfim 
209, 346. two ffljj. I.at. 
Tteg. WH. RV. BHam 

9. ' Kp^v Si Aryui ^pXv-, 'Orov iax Ki\pvji9^ to ctayyiXtov clf Vkav 
Tov Kwjpssv, KOI o (Voi'ijiTO' auTij AoAijfii}iT(Tm — And verily I say to 
you, Wherever the glad tidings is proclaimed in all the world, also 
what this woman did will be spoken. Not shall be spoken of, as 
if Jesus meant to procure this mention himself in some way ; but 
will ie spoken of, a thing that he foresees. He sees that the 
beauty of this act, unappreciated now by his disciples, is such 
that it will win its way to this universal mention, /if ij/iotruvot- — 
a memorial? Hollzmann treats the use of tinyyihav in this verse 
as an instance of the meaning Gospel in the sense of an account 
of Jesus' life. But the use of KTjpvxOg is against this. 

Insert Si »fler ■Ajii).', Tisch. Tteg. WH. RV. K hDV EGKLSVW* Tin, 
one "11. l-«l. Vet. ^a», instead uf fir. after iiroi.,TL«:h,WH.i.Al(CLWX 
Tin, Omil Twro. ail, after tiayyiXior, Tisch. Ttrg. WH. RV. K BDL 13, 
28, 69, mil. Lai. Vcl. 

10. Kiu *Iot!iSaf 'l<TKapui>6' . . . airijXOt irpoi Toif ipx^pw, 'm 
avToi' TiapaSdl avTOK — And Judas Iscariot . . . -went away to the 
chief priests, to deliver him up to them. *I« ruii' 8(u8<Na — one of 
the twelve. This is simply a necessary part of the story, and this 
accounts sufficiently for its insertion, without supposing any rhe- 
torical purpose in the writer. But its effect is tremendous. 

It does not appear from Mk.'s account that there was any con- 
1 between this and the preceding event, as if Judas was led 



< J. ur. 

f N.T. The occurrence of it 
lin Ihe iDletdependeilce of Iha 
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by it to what he diii, though J. lioes tell iis that Judas was specially 
aggrieved by the waste of the ointment. But the council of the 
Sanhedrim, the feast and the anointing, and the conspiracy of 
Judas, are simply put together as the events of this day. It has 
been assumed that we must find a logical connection of these 
events, and considerable ingenuity has been expended in account- 
ing for the anointing on this ground. But the chronological con- 
nection explains everything. Notice that the chief priests become 
the leading actors in the proceedings against Jesus after his entry 
into Jerusalem, instead of the Scribes. 

Omit 4 before 'loi^aaipTisch.Treg.WH.RV.KABCDELM TAD. Oroit 
i before ■I(r«iipiiM. Tisch. Treg. Wli. RV. k* BC* U. 'Unaptie, insteid 
of-wTj^.Tisch, VIH.H DC* L luis. Ul.Vet. Tttpoaor, instead oi rapaSv. 
Tiich.Treg. WII. BD. 



[ 



U. apyvpiav — money. Mt. mentions the amount as rpiaxovra 
apyipto, thirty shekels, or twenty dollars. For curious parallels to 
this price, see Ex. %\^ Zech. ii", cf. Mt. 17°, djKai'pius — oppor- 
tunely. Lk. states more exactly how he sought to deliver him up, 
viz. &itp hyXau, in the absence of the multitude. 

■wapalal is substituted (or rapai^ in this verse, on the same authority u 



PRBPARATION FOR THS PASSOVER 

12-16. 0>i the first day of the Passover feast, the disciples 
ask for instructions in regard to their preparations for the 
Passover meal. Jesus tells two of them to go to the city and 
to follow a man lohom they will meet there carrying a jar 
of water. At the house which he enters, they will find the 
owner prepared to show them a large room ready for their 
purpose. And there they will prepare for the feast. They 
follow his directions, and find everything as he tells them. 

12. Tg itpwrtj V'P? ''"''' o{'p"»' — fhe first day of unleavened 
bread. Strictly speaking, the feast did not begin til! six o'clock 
of the afternoon, ;>. not until the beginning of the next day, the 
fifteenth of the month.' ort to irasr)(a. tdvav — when they sacrificed 
the paschal lamb? The killing of the paschal lamb was done by 
the priests at the temple, originally by the head of the family,* 
6iXti.i tTtAiiauaiMv — do you Wish us to prepare f * This celebration 
of the Passover among themselves, instead of with their famihes. 



BETRAYAL PREDICTED 
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shows how their association with Jesus had come to take the place 
of ordinary lies with the twelve. ' 

13. Siio Tuiv iTToaroXuv — Lk. 21* names Peter and John as the 
two. Kepo/iioi' — Etymologically, this word denotes any earthen- 
ware vessel, but in use, it is restricted to a jar or pitcher. It is a 
question, whether this sign of a man bearing a jar of water on his 
head had been prearranged between Jesus and the oiKiiSunroTiri, 
or whether this is an instance of Jesus' supernatural knowledge of 
events. The manner of narration seems to impiy that the evan- 
gelist meant us to understand the latter. There can be little 
doubt that the rest of the matter had been arranged with the 
host. 

14. olKo&tmrorg — master of the house} Ilqu <itti to naraAufwi ' 
IIX3V . . . ; Where is my fining room . . . f 

Insert (lou after ««rdKu;.a,TiBeh,Treg. {Treg. marg.) WH. RV. K BCDL 
A I, 13, 28, 69, mil. Lat. Vet. Mcmph. Hard. mur^. 

15. KoX aiiTos vfXv Wi'Jfi A.vayauiv' f-iya iirrpiafitvov rrotftov' koX 
iK(l IroiiuiiTaTt ^/uv — and he will show you a large upper room 
furniiheii am/ ready ; and there prepare /or us. 

iiTTpu>iiivov — spread or strewn. It is used of making up a 
bed or couch, and here of making up, or furnishing a room with 
couches, fcai iKci JTM^uurarc — koi connects CTOtfiiuTaTt with vira- 
yiTC, aitokov&r)iio.Tf, and lamri. 

iriytrnw, instead of i^wvwi-.TLsch.Trcg. WH, x AB* CDEFGHKl.PV 

n. Insert »! before Ifi, Tisch. Treg. WH. H BCDL 346, two mn. Lai. 

Vet. Vulg. 

Kai iijiK$ov oJ fiaBiiTai, Kot ^X6ov — And the diseipks went out, 

Omil aimS, hh, after /uiPiral, Tisch. (Treg.) Wil. RV. (• BL A Egyplt. 



AT THB FASBOVER. JESUS PREDICTS HIS 
BETRAT-AI. 

17-21. As they were ricUning at lite Passover meal, 
Jesus announces that one of them, a disciple who eats with 
him, and is near enough to dip into the same dish with him, 
will deliver him up to the authorities. This is only ful- 
filling his destiny, but just the same it is woe to the man 
who betrays him. He Itad better never have been bom. 

1 The common Grfck usage sepamlei Ihii word into iti parti. tl.iHi ».inr*rn. 
* HTiAvua ii eiTiiiologicallV, a ftact le rtlax; hence an inn, or a diniMg-reom. 
a Bibllotl Greek. See Tl>ay.-Grm. La.. h»*i4. {{). 



Ifi. TTopaSiuffu — will deliver up, to ihc aulhorilies. The word 
for betrayal is irpoSiSocji. 6 * i^i'bki ftxT litm — he who eateth with 
me. This is not a specification of the one of the twelve who was 
to do the deed, but of that which he does in common with the 
rest. It is this which has led to the reading ruiv {aOiorruiv, WH. 
marg. This is shown first, by the act itself, as they all ate with 
him i and secondly, by the questions which follow, which show 
that the traitor is still unknown. The designation points out not 
the traitor, but the treachery of the act' 

Tivv irSi6miir, {o»t of yeu) wia eat, instead of i iaSlar, (em) vihe ealt, 
WH, ™-y. B Egyptt. 

X9. 'Upfaiao XintttcrSal, Kot Xiyuv airr^ cTt Kard iTt,* Hi/n iya ; * 
— And they began to grieve, and to say to him, one by one, Is it If 

Omit 01 3«itbcgiDnineDrvrne,TiM:1i.Trtg.WII. M BLMemph. nri, 
insteail of »«', before (ti,'I uch. Treg. WH. k Ul. A. Omit <cal dXXai, M4ri 
tyii; and anothir, h U I? Tiwh. Trcg. (Trcg. marg.-) WH. RV. N BC'LP 
i, two mis. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Egyplt. Syri, 

20. "O £i tlntv auToTs. E's tZ>v S>uS«<(a, o j/i^airro/MVO! ^<r' l^jr/B 
€« TO Tpu^Aiw' — And he said to them. One of ilie twelve, who 
dips with me in the dish. This coraes nearer to pointing out the 
betrayer than the preceding o iaViua/ iiir ifiov, as this would be 
shared in only by those in his immediate vicinity. It adds to the 
sitting at table with him, nearness to him at the table. Mk. and 
Lk. do not relate that the traitor was more closely indicated than 
this. Mt., on the other hand, says that Judas was told himself thai 
he was the betrayer. And in Mt., the 6 ifi/iialiai . . . ouros is 
evidently intended to [Mint him out to the rest, by indicating the 
one who dipped his hand into the dish with Jesus at a particular 
lime. This difference between the two accounts is evidently 
intentional. Mk. does not mean to indicate the traitor, biit only 
to emphasize ihe treachery of the act. Mt. means to relate the 
discovery of the betrayer. The individual handhng of common 
material is evident. rpvffKiov is the dish containing the sauce of 
figs, dates, almonds, spice and vinegar, which is called in the 
Mishna npntj, charoseth. 

Omit dirD«)Mflili, anrjiering. Tisch, Treg. WH. RV, k BCDI, imsi, IM. 
Vet. Egvptt. Pesh. Omit in before riy Jiii«a. Tisch. (Trcg, marg.) WH. 
H BCL 38, 60, 78, 127. EgyptL 

21. oTi ^(i- uEd! toi' avStfoirov V7ray« — because the Son of Man 
goes. This confirms the statement of the betrayal by that of his 

1 Cf. Pi, 41". 

»On tbis conslmclion, common in later Greek, see Thay.-Grm. Lix. ,Xt. 4*1 
Win. 37, 3. < On the dislincllon between ho and (.or,. «e on ^s'. 

* Both Jud'>T°u<>4c and rgvdiini in Ilii« slalemenl occur only in this account In 
Ibe N.T., and their use by both Mi. and Mk, is thus nnollicr strong confitniation 
of Ihe JDlerdepeadence of Ibe Synoptics. 
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departure from this world, doubt of which would render the other 
doubtful It is (he general fact, the admission of which opens 
the way for belief in the betrayal. 

Insert Br,, iccauit, Tisch. (Treg,) WH. RV. K BL Egyptt. 









lu — As it is written of him. Lk. says, 



TO (opiOfitKov — actoriiing to the decree. The O.T. prophec)' 
to this effect is Is. 53. The primary reference of the passage ia 
to the suffering servant of Yahweh, who is defined in the prophecy 
itself to be the righteous Israel. Gut, as in the case of many of 
these prophecies, the principle involved makes it applicable to the 
fate of our Lord. This principle, that it is the fate of righteous- 
ness to suffer in this evil world, makes Jesus predict also the per- 
secution of his followers as well as of himself. The O.T. prophets, 
himself, and his followers are involved in a like fate, oiui S« — 
but woe. This is not a malediction, in the sense of a wish or 
prayer that this vengeance may follow the traitor, but a solemn 
announcement of the Divine judgment. It differs in this respect 
Irom the comminatory Psalms. 

6 Vi« tmi drfpiojrou VJToyti — 6 I'los ToC &.vBpunta\i irapaSi'Sonu — 
OMU T<(i ivflptiffiu JKCiVu — <i OUK iytwvj^ 5 ay$punr<n (KCtvOt — TXtf 

Son of Man goes — The Son of Afan is delivered up — vioe to that 
man — if that man had not been born. The repetition of the title 
o w,a^ TOO jv^fjun-ov is emphatic, and serves to bring it into tragic 
conjunction with irapaSi%mu. a avBpannK iitilvtr: Is repeated on 
the same principle, and with the same effect, KoAov avr^. il ovk 
iytvy^&TI — tueUfiir him, if . . . had not been born. This puts the 
condition in the past, and the conclusion in the present. The ex- 
pression is evidently rhetorical, rather than exact. 

Omit fl», il would be, after <aXir, Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. BL, 
mts. L>t. Vet Mcoiph. 



THE HVSTrrtTTIOH of the LORD'S SUPPER 

22~2S. /// t/ii- course of the Piissoz'cr meal, Jesus lakes a 
portion of the bread from the table, and gives il to the dis- 
ciples after the ordinary blessing or giving of thanks, saying. 
This is my body. And the cup of wine he blessed in the 
same way, and gave it to them, saying. This is my blood of 
the covenant, which is poured out for many. This is the 
last time, he says, that he will drink with them, until they 
share with him the new xvine of the kingdom. 

22. Roi iaBtivraiv avrwv — And as they were eating. In the 
course of the meal, therefore. But none of the evangelists state 




the time more exactly. Xaffm/ Sprov tvX^crfijaai iKXturt — ke took 
bread, and having blessed he broke it. The object of evXoy^as 
may be God, in which case, it means having praised, its ordinary 
sense ; or it may be the bread, in which case, it means, having 
invoked a blessing on ; a Biblical use. The former meaning is 
suggested by the use of iv^fo^uirfiaaii in Lk. 22", and 1 Cor. 1 1". 
.As a matter of Tact, the invocations at meals among the Jews in- 
termingled thanksgiving and blessing. Xafitrt, toCto iini to tri/ui 
lum. Lk. adds to inrip v/xuJv StSo/uvov, ivhich is given for you, and 
I Cor. the same without SiSo/xcraf. Both add Toiiro n-oMirc tU r^v 
iliiiv &vafxvijai.v. As to ihe meaning of the words, this is my body, 
it is enough to say that any insistence on their literal meaning is 
entirely contrary to linguistic laws and usage. They may mean, 
this represents my body, just as well as, this is literally my boify. 
Meyer refers for examples of this use of thai to Lk. 12' — the 
leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy: ]. 10' — I am the 
door of the sheep: 14* — I am the way, the truth, and the life; 
Gal. 4*' — these (two sons of Abraham) are two covenants ; Hcb. 
10" — the veil, that is his flesh. But it is useless to multiply in- 
stances of so common and evident a usage. And yet, the one 
that evidenliy disproves the literal meaning, not merely establish- 
ing the possibility of the symbolic use here, but making the literal 
meaning impossible, is right at hand. For in the account of the 
consecration of the cup, Lk. 22*, i Cor. 1 1"*, it reads toCto to 
iroTjJpiov 4 KaivT) SiaftjKij iv t<S atfiaTi fioa. This cup is the new 
covenant in my blood. No one would contend for the Uleralness 
of the language in this case, and yet it is perfectly evident that the 
copula is used in the same sense in both cases, giving the meaning 
of the bread in the one case, and of the cup in the other, but 
not saying that the bread is actually flesh, nor the cup a covenant. 
All this without taking into account our Lord's manner of speech. 
We have some right to judge what any person says in a particular 
case by his habit of thought and speech. This warrants us in 
saying that the literal meaning is impossible to Jesus. It would 
pull down all that he had been at pains to set up throughout his 
ministry — a spiritual religion. 

Omit i ■Itbdui, Tisch. (Jteg.) WH. RV. n» BD. mu. UX. Vet Memph. 

Omil <tiirrt, til, Tiicb. Trcg. WH. RV. x ABCDKLM • PU H i, mt. UL 

Vel. Vulg. Egyptt. 

33. Ktti Xa^m TroT^pioi- — And having taken a cup. cf^fupur- 
Tijotts — having girvn thanks. Like tuAoy^ous, v.", it denotes 
some form of thanksgiving for the good things of God. 

Omil Ti, lAf. before wtr^iptof, Tisch. Ttcg. WH. RV. k BCDLWi X A i, 
11, 13. 28. 

24. TovTO ioTi TO alfiA /iov T^s &a&^in}v — this is my blood of the 
coienant. Smftjui; in classical Greek means a wiH, or testament. 




1 
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Bui in the N.T., the only examples of this use are in Heb. 9'* ", 
where by a play upon the double meaning of the word, the writer 
justifies his statement that a covenant (5tadr)«ij) is ratified by 
blood by showing that a testament (&aflijii)j) comes inio force only 
with the death of the testator. Everywhere else it has the purely 
Biblical and ecclesiastical meaning, a (ov^nant. These words, the 
Hood of the covenant, are borrowed from the institution of the 
Law, regarded as a covenant between God and the Jews (Ex. 24", 
Lev. 17"). Moses sprinkled the people with the blood of sacri- 
fice, as a seal of the covenant between God and them in the 
giving of the Law. And now, the new covenant, see Lk. ai* 
I Cor, 11^, in which the law is written in the heart, Jer. 3t'"'^, is 
established, and that is sealed with the blood of him who died lo 
bring it about. It is through his blood that the law of God is 
written inwardly in the heart, and so it becomes the blood of the 
new covenant, ro i.K)(yva^vw inrip ircAXStv — wA/cA is poured out 
for many. This fixes the sacrificial meaning of the flesh and 
blood. The pouring out of the blood signifies a violent death, 
and virip iroUuii' denotes that this death was suffered in behalf of 
others, wtp may be used to express the vicarious idea, instead 
of but it does not necessitate it, as hrri does. Christ leaves this 
whole question of the exact part played by his death quite open. 
He does not anticipate any of the later lines of N.T. treatment of 
this subject. But one more element needs to be considered in 
estimating the meaning of the Eucharist, as it came from ihe 
hands of our Lord. 'Fhe bread and wine were lo be eaten and 
drunk. The meaning is thus a partaking of the Lord, the feeding 
of our spirit with the crucified Jesus. That is to say, it is Jesus 
our life, rather than the externally atoning aspect of his death, 
that is imparted to us in the sacrament {cf. J."). 

Jesus' use of the language of sacrifice in connection with his 
death does not indicate that he means to give to that death the 
current idea of sacrifice, but that he means to illumine the idea 
of sacrifice by his own death. As if he had said, "Here is the 
true meaning of sacrifice." The Gospels 

mand for the repetition of the supper, nor for its continuance as a 
church institution. That is implied in i Cor. 1 1". 

Omit i4 before rfii (™r^0 *«*.i..^,Tisch. WH- RV. h BCD' ELVW^ X 
II, 157, Oniil.fl.»Si, «™-,Ti»ch. Tieg. WH. RV. i. BCDI, one «i. I.al. 
Vcl. Sicmph.**- Theb. vwip^ instead of rtpl, ticfore roXXui-, Tiscb. Tteg. 
WH. RV. H BCDL i 13, 69, 114. 

25. ycv^/iaTos rai ifiiriXov — fruit of the vine. 

y,rl,^ra,, instead of vrrij^arot, Tiscb. Trcg. WH. tc ABCEFHLMSU 
VW'' X in. Tbe form -f/n)^ is rare, not c-ccurring outside of Biblical 
Gceck, and ytrr^iiaTot becomet thui an obrioiu ci 



hiK r^ ij/itpas tKciriji oru» etc. — unfi/ Ihat day when I drink it 
new in the kingdom of God. Lk. i?"^'* makes Jesus say this in 
general of the Passover meal at the beginning, before the institu- 
tion of the sacrament, kwlvov is not the word for new wine, for 
which vim is used, but koxvov denotes a new kind of wine. In the 
making of all things new, the a,vaKaa/<oat-i, there is to be a new 
festal meeting and association of Christ and his disciples, a realiza- 
tion of these earthly feasts and symjiosia, which are brought to an 
end in this last supper. There is thus a note of sadness, a word 
of breaking up, closing these human associations, but a more 
solemn note of gladness, looking forward to the new spiritual 
associations and joys of the Messianic kingdom. 



JEBUB PREDICTS THE BCATTERINO OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, AND THE DENIAL OP HIM BT PETBR 

26-31. After singing the Hallel, they go out to the Mount 
of Olives. On the way, Jesus warns the disciples that they 
will all fall away from him that night. He quotes a pas- 
sage from Zechariah, showing that scattering of the sheep 
follows the smiting of the shepherd. After his resurrection, 
he zfill go before than into Galilee. Peter protests that he 
at least will not prove unfaithful, whereupon fcsns predicts 
that before the second crowing of the cock, he will deny him 
thrice. Peter again protests vehemently that he will sooner 
die with him, than deny him, and the rest of the disciples 
join him. 

26. viLirqaavTK — The hymn sung by the Jews at the Passover 
supper was the Great Hallel, consisting of Ps. iij-irS, 136. It 
was the second pan of this, 115-118, according to the school of 
Shammai 114-118, which they sang at this time, after the Pass- 
over meal, to opot rSiv e'XniW — the name of the hill covered 
wilh olives, lying east of Jerusalem, and about half a mile from the 
city. 

27, 'Ori vavTVi iTKa.vhaXiiTctr6f' on yiyponrrai, Tluraiiu roi- voi- 
ILtva, xat TO irpoj3iirn Sino-Kopiriirflijo-oiTat -^- AH if you will /all 
away. For it is written, I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep 
will be scattered. The quotation is from Zech. 13. In the 
original, it reads, smite the shepherd. But since it is Jehovjh who 
invokes the sword against the shepherd in the original, this wanif u 
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renders the sense of the passage. The whole passage in the . 
original is involved in obscurity, but there is the same indication 
as in all the O.T. prophecies of ihe application to an immediate, 
and not a remote future ; cf. v.*. Tlie application to this event in 
the life of Jesus is because ihe relation between shepherd and 
sheep leads to the same result in both cases. Probably the shep- 
herd in Zech. is the king, and the sheep arc the people. 

Omit ir i^l, became Bf mr, titer uKarSaMattret, Tisch. Treg. WII. RV. 
K BC • DH1„SV W X rill*. t«u ™.j. Lai. Vet. Memph.'^'l , Omit t* rp 
nitrl TaOrtg./Ais night., nbout the same. StanKiipiitadliaorTat, instead of 
-ff«-a., Hich. Treg. WH. K ABCUKGKLN 4. 

28. iytp&^vtu. — this is the common word for the resurrection, 
but it acquires here a special meaning from the preceding iraro^u, 
denoting his rising from the earth to which he has been smitten. 
wpodioi — this word also gets its special sense here from the figure 
of the sheep and shepherd. He will go before ihem, as a shep- 
herd leads his flock, :'.e. he will resume toward them his office of 
shepherd, and go before them to the familiar scenes of his earthly 
ministry. See J. 10*. The fact that there is no appearance to 
the disciples in Galilee in Mk, 16""*, in connection with this pre- 
diction, is one of the conclusive proofs that that passage is from 
another hand. 

29. EJ Kui Tovrts irKavSakiirBijaoyTai, aXX' ovic iym — Even if all 
fall awiiy, yel not I. Strictly speaking, «' kox does not strengthen 
the statement as much as Kui d. But the difference is too minute 
for a style like that of the N.T. Greek.' 

E/ *qI, inslea.1 of lat .(, Tisch. Tieg. WH. RV. k BCCL i. 13, 69. 

30. oTi <ri tr^iitpm ravnj 17; vvkti, wpiv j] S« aktKTopa. ^avr/irax, 
Tpii fu &irapv^<rj} — that you to-day, this ni^ht, before the cock crows 
twice, will thrice deny me. Peter in his boast emphasizes the 
iratTK. Jesus in his rebuke emphasizes the rri — you who feel so 
confident. Peter had singled himself out as the one to be faithful 
in the midst of general defection. Jesus singles him out as the 
one out of them all to deny him. a-if^pav tavrrf r^ niKri — to-day, 
this night, the very day in which you have shown such self-con- 
fidence, fits iXiKTopa <^iui'^tnu— This is the only gospel in which 
this &'s occurs, both in the prediction of Jesus, and in the account 
of the denials. Those two fatal cock-crowings had stuck in Peter's 
memory, and so find their way into the Gospel which gets its in- 
spiration from him. tfnovTiaai — this is a general word for sounds 
of all kinds. But the instances are rare in profane authors of its 
use for animal tries. &intpvqir^ — thou wilt deny. .\s applied to 
persons, it means denial of acquaintance or connection with them. 

1 See Ttiay,-Gnn. Lei. ,i, til. 6, 7. 
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Insert <ri before aiiupo'. Tisch. Treg- 'VVH. ABEFGHKLMNSUVW* X 
rn, two MJJ. ]M. VtL Vulg. Egyplt. Syn- toiJtii rj nurl, instead of tr 
rfi ™(t1 ToiiTi,. Tisch. Tteg. WH. RV. M BCDU mis. Lai. VcL 

31. 6 Sc exirtpKTirais (XoXci — Bu/ ht spoke with utter vehemenee. 
mpimrus by itself means inordinately, and is used of anything that 
exceeds bounds. Ik adds to it the sense completely, utterly} 



KOI Ttavrtt JXtyov — ami so said also all. Peter, 

according to this, did not occupy a singular position, but simply 
took his place of leader and spokesman, speaking out what was . 
in the minds of all, to which they all assented. 



THE AGOITT TN aETHSSHANi: 

32-42. Jesus comes with his disciples to Gcthsemane, an 
olive orchard on the western slope of the Mount of Olives. 
Here he leaves the rest of them, and retires with Peter, 
James, and John, to pray. Beginning to be oppressed with 
the approaching trial, he bids them watch, and retires still 
further, where he prays that his impending fate may be 
averted, submitting himself, however, to the Divine will. 
Returning to the three disciples, lie finds them asleep, and 
again bids them watch, adding its a reason this time that 
they themselves need to pray that they may be delivered from 
temptation. A second time, he prays, and returns to find 
them sleeping. The third time, finding them still asleep, he 
bids them at first sleep on ; ami then announces the approach 
of the betrayer. 

32. yaipiov — a diminutive from x«>i>a., denoting a small enclo- 
sure, a field. Ttftrij/iai'ti — Greek form of a Hebrew name, 
meaning oil-press. It indicates that the place was an olive orchard, 
with an oil-press as one of the appurtenances, like a sugar house 
in a maple grove. J. i8' locates it on the farther side of the brook 
Kedron. xaSiiraTt iu$c — sit here. The scene was one of those 
sacred things in a man's life, in which his hest instincts bid him 
be alone. The other cases in our I,ord's life of which we are told 




were the temptation, the raising of the daughter of Jairus, anti 
the transfiguration. Peter, James, and John were taken nearer to 
the scenes of his soul's wrestling with impendiog fete, but even 
they were to remain outside, and watch. 

rtSatinaHl. Instead of rtSaii^r^, Tiscli. Wtl. (Treg. -hi) n ABCDEPG 
HLMNSV Thcb. 

33. Kai impaXanfiayti toy THrftov Kal "Iokw^ov wot 'lutavvijv fUr' 
airrmi — And he takes with him Ptler, and James, and John. 

Omit r4» before ■la™^-. Tisch. Trcg. WH. «or^. * CDEFCHMN.SU 
VW'XrAn^ ,«T- airoO. instead of ^'ifli^oi!, Ti8cb.Treg.WH.fi BCD 
57. 69. 346. 

34. lK&o.^^v.a^i KOI dSif^uwcii- — to be Utterly amazed and troubled. 
One derivation makes c&tj^avtxv from oSi^^ot, homesick, and the 
other from iSciv, to be sated. Either derivation makes it very 
expressive. The strong statement of his amazement opens before 
us a curious problem. His fate, as he comes to face it, is not 
only troubling, but amazing. His rejection by men, their fierce 
hatred of him, his isolation of spirit, even among his own — all 
these things coming to the Son of Man, the lover of his kind, 
whose whole life was wrought by love into the fibre and tissue of 
the common human life, and was individual in no sense — amazed 
him utterly. tupiXvutK — encompassed hy grief. Jun iavaxav — 
unto death. My sorio^u is killing me. is the thought ; it is crushing 
the life out of me. xai ypT^opiin — and watch. It is possible to 
take these words in a merely external sense. He knew that his 
enemies were at hand, and he might want some one to be on the 
watch for them. But it seems more probable that, as Ml. puts it 
(26"), he wanted them to watch with him, to share his vigil, not 
against human foes, but against the flood of woes overwhelming 
his soul. If possible, he would have companionship in his extreme 
hour. See also v.*. 

35. ij (upa — the hour; the time used for the event with which 
it was big. There is a theologizing attempt to minimize it, as if it 
referred not lo the sacrificial death, which our Lord had no desire 
to escape, but to the unnecessary incidents of it, from the denial 
by Peter, and the betrayal by Judas, to the crucifixion ilself, as if 
these were not the very things that made his death sacrificial. It 
was the bitterness put into death by human sin that gave it its 
significance as a sin- offering, il tvvarov imi — if it is passible. 
This possibility is* limited only by the accomplishment of his work. 
If it is possible for him to do his work of redemption without that 
sacrificial death, he would escape that tragic fate. But it is not 
the bitterness of death itself, nor even the agonies of cnicifixinr, 
that he would escape, but the bitterness poured into il by ibe sin 
of men, which makes his cross to be the place where all the horror 
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of sin gathered itself together to slrike him down, and made his 
torn and bleeding heart to become then and there the sin-bearer 
for the race, 

!»<»«». insteal of Itm*», Tisch.Treg. marf. WH. RV. m BL Memph. 
tdd. 

36. 'A^^S o varqp. This combination of the Greek and 
Hebrew words would not of course apjjear in the speech of 
our I^rd, who used only the Hebrew. Neither is the o irar^p 
explanatory of the "AB(3a, as the Evangelists employ for this the 
formulas, o iaTi niSfpHTivtuo/itvov, or simply 5 i<m, Mt. i** 27* 
Mk, 3" s" 15'^". But this is a combination of the two, belonging 
to the later usage, and put here by the evangelist into the mouth 
of Jesus. iriiiTii Surari.' troi — all things are possible to thee. Here 
the condition, // it is possible, is changed into the statement, all 
things are possible to thee, and so, as for the matter of possibility, 
the prayer is left unconditioned, remove this cup from me. But 
the condition is made now the will of God. This is Jesus' wish 
and prayer, to have the cup removed. But, after all, he knows 
that not his will, but that of the Father, will be carried out, and 
with that he is content. 

37. Ndi Jpx"''" — and he comes. Jesus is not concerned about 
himself alone in this critical hour, but about his disciples as well. 
And so he interrupts even this agony of prayer, in order to see 
after their watchfulness. This is the one attitude of mind neces- 
sary in Ihem from this time on, — see his prophetic discourse, 
ch. 13, — and now, in the crisis of his fate and theirs, he is 
anxious to impress the lesson on them. He has just predicted 
that they will desert him, and that Simon will deny him this very 
night. But this prediction, like all prediction, is intended to 
avert whatever evil it foretells. If it could only become a warning 
to them, they would be aroused past all danger of sleeping, and 
might have watched past all danger of desertion and denial. 

3S. ypijyoptir* itai ir/>o(r(Ej[«rfl». 'va. p.T\ i\Bxfn tis ntipaiTfidi' — 
watch and pray, that you come not info temptation. In v.^, he has 
enjoined watcliing on them in connection with his own awful sor- 
row. Now, without emphasizing the change, he enjoins it as 
necessary for themselves. And so, now he adds prayer, and 
makes the object of both to be, that they enter not into tempta- 
tion. The temptation is located not in external conditions, which 
constitute only a trial or test, but in the internal conditions, the 
evil desires of the heart, the weakness of the flesh. The outward 
attack on their steadfastness was right on them, and was not to be 
averted. They were to pray that this might not be an occasion 
of inward weakness, which would lead them into sin. To pkv 
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wrfTifia irpoSviuni, rj 5e aapi afrBfyrjit — The spirit is willing, but the 
fle\h is weak. The irvtvua and the aap^ are not contrasted else- 
where in this Gospel, nor in the teachings of Jesus. Tliey denote 
the two extremes of human nature, irwC/ui being the highest word 
used to describe the spiritual part of man, and hence, where dis- 
tinctions are made within the snul itself, being the word used to 
denote the higher part ; and aapi being used to denote the animal 
nature with its passions, and hence everything that belongs to the 
lower nature, everything that is debased and weak, whether pro- 
ceeding from the Hesh or not. The two terras cover much the 
same ground in this popular use as our terras higher a ml lower 
nature. Jesus is not pleading this as an excuse for his disciples' 
sleepfulness, but as a reason why they should watch and pray. 
The spirit is irpoflii/iov, eager, ready, to stand by me, even to death, 
as you have jusl shown in your protestations ; but the flesh is 
weak, the tower nature fears death and danger, and that exposes 
you to temptation. 

IXBifri, inUead at tlaiXBifrt, enter, Tiich. WH. K * B 346, one ms. Lai. 
VeL 

39. Tov avTov Xo'yov — the same word. Xoyov is used here col- 
lectively of the language used by Jesus in his prayer. ML 
changes the prayer here, making it one of submission. Father, 
if it is not possible that this cup pass from me, except I drink it, 
thy will be done. 

40. Koi naXui iy6<av tvpty aoTOiK fra^cuSoirat ' ^trav yap ai-rujv ot 

oi(iSaA^oi KaraPapvvofifvoi.' — and again, having eomey he found 
them sleeping: for their eyes were (being) weighed down. The 
present part, jtaT-a^Sapucofiivot denotes the process, not the com- 
pleted stale. Kai oix ij^tfrav — this belongs with the principal 
clause, not with the subordinate introduced by yap. He found 
them sleeping ; for their eyes were heavy ; .and they knew not what 
to reply to him. So in the AV. and the RV., though the Greek is 
pointed the other way. Both their shame and their 
would make them dumb. 



41. Ka&ti'^Tt TO \oiirov k. avairavfir6€ — sleep on now, and rest. 
This is a free, but not at all a bad translation. On expresses 
very well the meaning of the pres. imp., which does not command 
the beginning of an action, but the continuance of an action 
already begun, to Koiwov means the rest of the time, and is con- 
trasted with the preceding time, when he has bidden them keep 
awake. A'oi/f is thus not a bad translation of it. .\s for the feel- 
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viih which Jesus would say this, it is impossible to keep out 
n kind of sad biiterncss. Airixa — it is enough} This 
i found in only one. possibly two other passages. But 
the other mea.ning, to be distant, is always used with some measure 
of distance. Morisou supposes that the English version dates 
from the Vulgate, and that most even'body who has adopted it, 
has taken it from the Latin without much thought. But where 
did the Vulg. get it, and how does it happen that a mere hit, like 
that, should be justified by two recondite passages? It is shown 
to be a meaning of the word, it (its here, and it does not have _ 
t it the objection that Morison's own translation has. Thi>-I 
apparently abrupt disturbance of their sleep after he had just toH ■ 
them to sleep, would imply that there was some lime between it 
and that permission. ijXtf«v 7 lupo — literally, the hour tame. The 
hour is that of the delivering up of the Son of Man, the announce- 

; of which immediately follows. inipa&'Sorat — is delivered 
; word for betrayal, irpoStSoW, is not used anywhere in 
with this event. Ttui- apipTuXiv — the sinners. The 
article denotes the class, not individuals of the class. The signal 
thing about the career of Jesus had been his non- assumption of 
the power associated with his position, while yel he claimed to be 
the Messianic king; not simply a king, but the ideal king. And 
it seemed to be a sufficient answer to his claims to be a king, 
that he was not a king. But so far, he had at least kept out of 
the hands of his enemies, owing to their fear of the people and of 
Jesus' influence over them. Now, the crisis of his fate had come ; 
the hour had struck 1 and the Son of Man, personating as he does 
in the prophecy, the kingdom of the saints of the Most High, an 
everlasting kingdom, and an endless dominion, is actually to be 
delivered up into the hands of the opposing party, the sinners. 
To our ears, it has a familiar sound, and we are accustomed to 
the whole train of ideas associated with it. But to the disciples, 
it must have sounded Uke the stroke of doom. And Jesus does 
not even try to escape it ; he goes forth to meet his fate. 



CAPTURE OF JESUS B7 AN IRREOULAR FORCE 
SENT OUT BT THE SANHEDRIM. PILOTED BT 
JUDAS ISCARIOT 

43-52. The party that captured Jesus is represented as a 
crowd from the Sanhedrim armed wilk swords and clubs, 
Judas had given them a sign by which they would recognise 

1 Thay.-Grm. I.ti. 

* The pres. U!ed 10 drnors a c«1«in future evcnl. In this cos 
begiDmng with Ibe advent of his captors, v.". 
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Jesus, arranging that the one to whom he gave Ike kiss of 
salutation they were to lake and hold fast. This meant 
simply that the one whom he saluted as master was the 
leader whom they were sent out to capture, and this pro- 
gramme was carried out. One of the disciples {John says, 
Peter), not yet convinced that all was lost, and carrying out 
his purpose to die ivith his lord, if necessary, drew his 
sword, and with a random blow cut off the ear of the high 
priest's servant. But Jesus says to his captors, Why do 
you use force against me, as if I were a hiyhwayman ? 
Why did you not take me quietly when I was teaching 
every day in the temple ? But this treatment of me as a 
malefactor is only a fulfilment of the fate marked out for 
me by the Scriptures. At this, the disciples, seeing that 
Jesus does not mean to defend himself, and in that the 
destruction of all their hopes, forsook him and fled. One, 
however, a young man, wlw had been roused from, his bed 
by the tumult, and had thrown a sheet about him, was taken 
by them, and escaped only by leaving the sheet in their 
hands. 

43. iral (o$m, in avrau XoAoin'rof, jrnpayiVfToi 'loi&f (0 'ItTKopl- 
oiTTp ) > (I1 Tuiv SuSciia, Kot /ifT axiTov oyKiK faro. ixa)(iupunf nd ivXuuf, 
rapi riv ip)(lfptior xai tuik ypaitiutTfoni koI (rav) Trpia^vripiov — 
And immeiiiatel); while he was still speaking, there comes a crowd 
with swords and clubs, from the chief priests, and the scribes, and 
{the) elders. 

Insert i 'Iff«fli.ij-.ji aflet TBMai, Ti»ch. (Trcg.) ADKMUW* H Latt, 
Syrr. Omit ur, ittHg, after rfi, OHt, TtKh. Tteg. \VH. RV. » ABCDKLN 
SUW" n L»«. Egyptt. Peah. Omit -wiiKIn, grcal, a.!iet ix>Mt,< rewl.Tach. 
Tteg. (Treg, morg.) WH. RV. K BL 13, 69, msi. of Lati. Egj-pti, Pcih. 
Omit Tijt, lif, before Tpta^tirifut, tldtrs, TUeh. H* AU I, 69. II5, 131, 
251, 182, 346, Oiig. 

ik TUF 8ci8(Ka — one of the twelve. This is repeated from v.", 
to keep this tragic elemenl of the situation before us. ciy(Ka<i — 
a crowd. The apprehending force is shown by ihis word oxXot 
to have been of the nature of a mob, an irregular and unorganized 
force. J. i8\ on the contrary, says that it was the a-rtipa, the 
Roman cohort, or a detachment representing it, under the com- 
mand of the chiliarch, its commanding officer, together with the 
official attendants of the Sanhedrim, tlpj^uptuv . . . ypa^i/iartuf 
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. . . trpta^vripiuv ^ chirf priests, serines, eiders. This is Ac com 
plete designation of the Sanhedrim by the classes composing it. 

44. ffiWjjfioi' ' — a iig" between them, a concerted signal. The 
need of this does not appear, as Jesus was a well-known figure. 
But in the darkness and confusion, there was the possibility of 
escape, and there was an evident desire to make everything sure. 
oi- if i^iX-qiTiu — This sign given by Judas had nothing unusual 
about it, but was the ordinary form of salute. Kparijirarc ultov k. 
AirayiTt axT^nXvii — These directions were given by Judas to the 
crowd of which he had constituted himself the leader, io-^uAuis 
— securely, giving no chance for escape. Judas, having once 
entered into this aifair, did not want a fiasco made of it. The 
motives of Judas in this extraordinary treachery are difficult to 
understand. In judging of them, we have to remember that he 
was one of the twelve chosen by Jesus to be his most intimate 
companions, and we must not undervalue that choice by ascribing 
to Judas motives of such utter and irredeemable vileness as would 
make him an impossible companion for any decent person. It 
may be that he had for his purpose in this extraordinary move to 
force Jesus to assume the offensive against his enemies. This is, 
at least, vastly more probable than the mercenary motive hinted 
at in the Fourth Gospel. But, whatever his motive, whether he 
actually turned against Jesus, or only seemed to, in order to 
compel him to assume his power, he would want to make sure 
that his plan succeeded. 






Head of i,ayiy,Tt, TiKh, Trcg, WH. K BDL 28. 40, 69. 



45. iXBuiv . . . irpoatXOiav — having co'iie, he came up to. The 
first of these participles denotes an act precedent lo that of the 
principal verb and the other participle taken together.* KOTt- 
^Iktjafv — he kissed. The prep, denotes a certain profuseness in 
the act.' 

46. Ot S< tVi^uAac Toil yft^i avT^— And they laid their hands 

/r^^oXa*. instead of .Xof.Tisch. WH. n B. rdi x'J^j "i!tv, instead of 
tw' aMr Til x'V" airuy, Tisch. Treg. WH. K' BDL I, It, 13, 69, IlS, 
346, nji. lit. Vet. 

47. Els St. It is probable that the numeral is used here, as it ts 
commonly, to call attention to the number, not like the indefinite 
TW. The probability of this is increased if r« is retained in the 
text. Only one of the disciples resorted lo this extreme action, 
involving, as it did, a certain courage, and also blindness. There 
was in it also an element of tentativeness, an initiative, in which 
all the prejudices of the disciples pointed to success, but in which 
the words of the Master must have raised bewilderment and doubt. 
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Lk. aa* says that the disciples generally asked if they should 
strike with the sword, and that one of them, without waiting for 
an answer, sought to precipitate matters by taking the offensive. 
J. i8"' gives the name, Simon Peter, and the incident is entirely 
characteristic. He also names the servant, Malchus. Lk. 22" 
adds the interesting fact, that Jesus healed the man. 



48. XijoT^c — a highwayman. The word for thief ys «A.(irn)s. 
Force would be unnecessary in capturing a mere thief. Jesus 
mildly resents the idea of lawlessness, implied in sending out an 
armed force to capture him. He is no highwayman, prepared to 
resist the law that he has violated. 

iHlKiari, insleid of <(i)\fln-t. Ti»ch. Treg. WH. « BD I, Hud. marg. 

49. Koff ^fiipav ■^fiTIV irpM u/iac <v tu ((pu &SaiTictuv — / 7VIIS 

daily with you in the temple leaching. This protests against the 
secrecy which they have used in his arrest. There is in it again, 
the idea that they have a dangerous character to deal with. He 
had not sought to hide himself, nor to cover up his teachings. 
He had mingled with them daily, and taught in the temple. He 
implies that there must be some secret reason, involving the weak- 
ness of their cause, not of his, for their proceeding against him 
with both force and secrecy. aAA' T™ irAjjpmtfio-ii' a! ypa^aL — 
The Scriptures that would be fulfilled in this instance were those 
that presaged his treatment as a malefactor, e.g. Is. 53"'". Our 
Lord must have entered very deeply into the inner meaning and 
heart of the Scriptures, to find them presaging his fate ; just as 
the Scriptures themselves nowhere vindicate their inspired quality 
as in that presentiment. 

50. Kcu a.^ivTVi avrav ?0i7ov vavrfi — They had stood by him 
until his words and acts made it evident that Jesus was committed 
to a policy of non-resistance. After that, to slay was simply to 
involve themselves in his fate, and for that, not courage, but faith 
was lacking. This is the explanation of their conduct during this 
crisis; their faith had suffered an eclipse. To the rest of the 
Jews, his non-resistance and the failure of heaven to interfere in 
his behalf were conclusive proof of the falseness of his Messianic 
claim. To the disciples, whose simpler and less sophisticated 
mind was deeply impressed with the varied proof of greatness 
afforded in their intimate association with him, but who had the 
same Jewish ideas of the Messiah, these untoward events were an 
occasion of profound doubt and perplexity, but not of actual un- 
belief. But doubt removes courage; the disciples fled because 
their faith wavered. 



2J^ 

51. viavlaKiK tis (rwjiKoAoiMa — a (trtain young ninn a(com- 
fHiniei/ him. This is a singular episode in the tragedy of our 
lord's betrayal, and it is still more singular that it should have 
found its way into the account, forming, as it does, a picturesque 
incident, but not an essential of the event. The linen cloth was 
a sheet which he had thrown around hira, when he gol out of his 
bed, probably aroused by the stir which the crowd made when it 
passed by his house. Evidently he was a disciple, but his hasty 
ilress shows that he was not one of the twelve. The failure to 
mention his name does not show that it was unknown to Mk. ; see 
v.". Rather, this, together with the mention of an event otherwise 
so trivial, might easily point to Mk. himself as the person. 

HBrfrxsi Tii, instead of tit tie naolirat, Treg. Wll. RV. M BC'DL, msi. 
L>[. Vet, V'alg. Egyptt. Pesh. ffviTjuoXedfld, acmmfmnieil, instead of ^noXou- 
Sti, Jollawtd, TUch. Trcg. WH. RV. « BCl, 

52. Kai NpaToCcTd' avTov ' o Si icaraAdrtin' r^v mvSova fM^vifi iifivytji 
— anit they seise him ; but he, having left the linen, cloth, fled 

Omit ol «ii.(ff.oi. Ihi y^HHg mtH, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. k BC • DL A, 
mil. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pcsh. Omit dir' ainOtr, from thtm, TiscL 
Treg. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. K BCL. two mil. Lit V«. Egyplt. Pesh. 



53-65. Jesus is cartied before the Sankcdrim, who ex- 
amine him in regard to his statidiiig before Jewish law. 
This is necessary in order to vindicate their procedure as a 
national tribunal. But in this examination, they proceed as 
a prosecuting body, seeking testimony by which they may put 
him to death, instead of sitting as judges on the question of 
his guilt. They found, however, only false witness, and 
that not self-consistent, to the effect that he had threatened 
to destroy the temple built with hands, and to build another 
in three days, witliout hands. The first part of this was 
the only one containing any offensive matter, and that was 
false. The high priest then questioned Jesus in regard to 
this testimony, and Jesus by his silence implied that there 
was nothing to answer. Then the high priest asks him 
directly if he is the Messiah, which is the real question at 
issue. Jesus sees in this a question which he has no desire 
to evade, the matter about lohich he wants no mistake nor 
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doubt, especially before the highest tribunal, and he answers, 
I am. He prophesies also that they will see the Son of 
Man occupying the position of Divine vicegerent, and exer- 
cising his authority here on earth. This is taken as eon- 
victing him of blasphemy out of his own mouth, and he is 
condemned guilty of this capital crime. Then they begin 
to abuse hint, spitting on him, and casting ridicule on his 
prophetic claims by vailing his face, and then after buffeting 
hitft, saying. Prophesy, who slruck you. Meantime, while 
this sorry business is going on, Peter, not wishing to identify 
himself with his Master, and yet unwilling to remain 
ignorant of his fate, seats himself in the court with the 
tmder-officers of the Sanhedrim. 

53, Tov apx^pia — the high finest, who was ex-officio the pres- 
ident of the Sanhedrim. Mt. gives us the name of the high 
priest, viz. Caiaphas.' J. telU us of a preliminary examination 
before Annas, the father-in-law of Caiaphas, for which the Synop- 
tics leave no room, and with which it is difficult to keep the con- 
sistency of John's account.' oi opyupctt «. oi irp«o-/JiTipoi K. o! 

ypn^i^rtis — These were the three classes composing the Sanhe- 
drim. This trial of Jesus before the Sanhedrim as the judicial 
body of the nation, was to ascertain his guilt under the law of the 
land. Probably, that would not be enough to procure his condem- 
nation before the Roman procurator, who would not be hkely to 
put him to death except for some offence against the imperial 
government. But they knew that they would not be justified 
before the nation for procuring his death, unless they could find 
him guilty of some capital sin against the Jewish law. This meet- 
ing of the Sanhedrim must have been arranged in expectation of 
Jesus' arrest. 

Omit ain(^, to Aim, after ffipr^px^oyrai, gathir, Tisch. (Treg. marg^ WH. 
M DL A IJ, 64, 69, 124, 346, LaU. Mcmph. 

54. (tiro fiaKp66ii/* «u! «<riu, «« Tqv auA^v — literally, as far as 
insiile. into the court. It seems better here to retain the proper 
meaning of ouA^c. viz. the open space, enclosed by the walls of 
the palace, the court, though it probably has the meaning palace 
in some places.* {nrqittxiv — the atttmlants, or officials of the 
Sanhedrim, like the Roman lictors, or our sergeants -at -arms, or 
doorkeepers, irpo? to i^ — at the light of the fire. RV. Pos- 



I Ml. 36P. 9 J. i8« «. » On Ihe pleonul 
• Ml a6^ M Mk. 15" Ui, u»l J. iBI*. 
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sibly, the light, instead of the fire itself, is namcii, because it calls 
attention to the fact that Peier was in sight, not hid away in the 
darkness. 

55. jf ijroiii' fuipTMpiav . . . di to ftiraruHnu — sought witness . . . 
to put him to ileath. They did not act as judges, but having formed 
the purpose to put him lo death, they sought witness against him. 
Nominally, they were judges ; really, they were prosecutors.' 

56. iroAAot yip i^i.\^iuxpT-ipovv — for many bore false witness. 
This confirms the statement that they found no witness to put him 
to death. Such testimony, i.e. as would i 
since, though many bore false witness, the 
agree. ^ 

58. 'Eyij ■aruAiio-io tqv vaav rmrrav, etc. — / will destroy this 
temple made with hands, and after three days I will build another 
without hamis. The nearest approach to this is found in J. a", 
"Destroy /his temple, and in three days I will raise it." ITiis 
omits the only damaging part of ihe testimony, the " I will destroy 
this temple." axfipoiroiriTov ' — not made with hands. 

WH. bas the singular reailjnj; inar-fysu, I luill raisi another not maJt 
wilk hands. It is fuimd in D ami foui mss. Lst. Vet. 

59. KOI ouSt wjrios — - and not even so, implying that this was the 
nearest approach to definite and consistent testimony that they 
found, but that even in this, the testimony of different witnesses 
disagreed in essential particulars. Mlc. calls it ^cif&tfui/iTupia, but 
evidently in the sense that it misrepresented a saying of Jesus, not 
that there was no such saying, .'\ccordiug to Mt., there were two 
witnesses who testified to this. 

60. Faihng to find testimony, the high priest proceeds to ques- 
tion Jesus, as if the testimony itself had been of such a nature as 
to require an answer from him. The silence of Jesus is due to 
this fact. It is as much as to say, " There is nothing lo answer." 

Omit rh before »;«., miVrf, Tiich. Trcg. WH. and aliout cverMhing, 
except DM Memph. oit Arttplrati «aiir, insti^ad o! ouSir irttplraTQ, 
Tisch. Tree. Wi I. RV. K BCL 33, Egypii. 

The high priest then puts a leading question, seeking to make 
Jesus criminate himself And the question is put in the form ex- 
pecting assent. Thou art, art thou t 6 vioi rov euAoyTTou — the 
Son of the blessed. This addition lo the simple 6 Xpiwros, the 
Messiah, is intended to bring out the solemnity of the claim, and 
thus the blasphemy that would be involved in the false claim. It 
was not something added to the claim of Messiahship by Jesus, 
involving blasphemy, whereas the claim of Messiahship by itself 
would not involve that : but it was a legitimate part of the Jewish 
description of the Messiah, «iXoyijTi« is not foimd elsewhere in 
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the N.T., except as a predicate of ©tds i. 
the one who is worshipped. 

& Now, the high priest gels an answer. The time has come 
for Jesus to make his confession before the highest tribunal of the 
nation. To be silent now would wear the look of abdicating his 
claim at the critical moment of his life. And he proceeds to add 
to it even more of august and solemn circumstance than the high 
priest had maliciously invested it with, k, o^arOt t. vMiy-^Auil 
you will see the Son 0/ Man scaled on the right hand of power, 
and coming with the clouds ••/ heaven. He cites here again the 
language of Dan. 7'', applying it to himself. It is as if he had 
sa\6, you will see fulfilled in me the most august of the Messianic 
prophecies. Ka^/iciw Ik &(iu>v t^s Suca/Ktu? — occupying, i.e. the 
throne of God's vicegerent, the position next to the throne itself. 
This again is a legilimate part of the Messianic claim, according 
to Jewish expectation, but it shows, as the language of the High 
Priest had done, the blasphemy of a false claim. In the mouth 
of Jesus, it denotes the place that he was to occupy in heaven. 
Mt, adds, iir" apri, from this very time on, and Lk. aird to5 vw, 
from now on ; and with this addition, it points evidently to the 
eartWy evidences of this heavenly power. They were to see with 
their own eyes the advancing kingdom of the Son of Man in the 
world. With this limitation of time, the language cannot refer to 
what was to take place at the end of the world, but to what was 
to take place continually in the world from that time on. It was 
to become immediately the scene of the Messianic kingdom, in 
which the Son of Man was to rule over its affairs from his throne 
in heaven, k. Ipyfpiuvov ^cri tuji' vt^eAwv. See on 13". This 
denotes more specifically the intervention of the San of Man, the 
Messianic King, in the affairs of the world. The whole statement 
means, in connection with Jesus' confession of the Messianic claim, 
that they would see him exercising the Messianic power. 

63, hiapfyqias r. xirims — having rent his garments. x"'"*°^ 
is used here of garmen*- in general, not restricted to inner gar- 
ments. Mt. says i^rw (i6'~). 

S4. rjKouiraTf t. jSAair^ij/iits — you Heard the blasphemy. The 
blasphemy did not consist in the terms in which he claimed the 
Messianic dignity, since he used simply the language of prophecy, 
but in what the high priest considered to be his false claim to so 
august a position. Ivo^av 6a.vo.-rav — liable to i^the punishment of ) 
death. The high priest has named the crime of which they find 
him guilty under- the Jewish law. This is the penalty of that 
crime of blasphemy. 

65. Kot iJpfuvTo Tirts intcriuv alia — And some began to spit on 
him. Lk. says, those who held him} But he puts this in another 
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place. According to him, the Sanhedrim did not assemble till 
the next morning, and this reviling was done by those who held 
Jesus in custody during the interval. Upoifi^itvirov — Prophesy. 
The subject of prophecy was to be, who smote him} tn vr^pcriu 
— t/ie attendants, the officers of the Sanhedrim.' pairtV/mmf outo* 
IKafiov — recewed him with blows. This marks the end of the 
|)resent procedure before the Sanhedrim, when he would be 
turned over to the officials for custody. And this is the reception 
which they gave liim. 

K ABCIKLNSV FAIL 



PETER'S DEI7IAI. 

66-72. While the trial is goin^ on, Peter is at the fire in 
Ike court of the palace. One of the matd-sen'ants of the 
high priest sees him there, and charges him with being a 
follower of Jesus. Peter denies it, and pretends not even 
to understand what she says. But he sees that the situation 
is becoming dangerous, and goes out into the vestibule, lead- 
ing from the court into the street, when a cock crowed. 
There the servant repeats her charge, and Peter his denial. 
Finally, after a short time, the bystanders detect the Galilean 
burr in Peter's speech, and renew the charge. Then Petef 
begins to protest with oaths that he does not know whom 
they are talking about. It is the third denial, and the cock 
crowed a second time, which brought to his mind Jesus' 
wanting, and having thought on it, Peter wept. 

67. KqI (TV lurii Tou Nufapijvou jjtrfti rav 'Iijiroi; — You too Wert 
■with the Natarene, Jesus. koI adds aii to the rest of the disciples, 
who have kept away from the place of danger, i'ou too, who take 
your ptaie so boiiily here. The position of Nofapijwni, and its 
separation from t-dv 'Ytftav, makes it emphatic. The Natarene 
concentrates in itself their notion of the atreurdity of his claim. 



Also « D A 



V( iiJSa ouT£ ^m'oTa/iai — / neither know, nor unifersland 
u say. Peter makes his denial as explicit as possible. It 

1 Ml. a6w Lk. la". a See on v.". 
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is a denial of all knowledge, or even understanding of what, the 
woman is saying. wpoavKiov ' — the vestibule, or covered way, 
leading from the street into the inner court, koi dA<KT<U|a (^t^tri 
— and a cock crowed, not the cock. 



oEt( , . .oCrt.insleadofoi* . . . ofBi.Tisch.Treg. \VH. RV. i 
I^t Vet. V'ulg. EgyplL Omit taX iXitrrap i^iirriai, and a c 
WH, RV, marg. x BL, one ms. IM. Vet. Memph. 



BDI^- 



69. tax 17 jraiSiCTiiij — ami the maid, the same who had made 
the former charge. Mt. 26'' says oAA^, another maid. L. aa" 
says FTtptn, another man. J. 18" says tXcyoi", ikey said. 

Toil TtaptsTuKir, instead of toIi TopwTi)ii4iri», TUch. Trcg. WH. k 
BC1K.L All •. 

70. Tipviiro — denied. Mt. says fitri opKov, with an oath. The 
answer of Peter varies also in the several accounts, fitra fuipov 
— L. says SuurrdoTji unrei mpai ^«, eibout one hour having inter- 
vened. J. says that the person making this third chat^e was a 
kinsman of Malchus, whose ear Peter had cut off at the arrest, 
and that he asks i he did not see Peter with Jesus in the orchard. 
The Synoptists agree in their account of this charge, all of them 
inserting &Xt]Buk, Verify (L. iv dAi^tftox!), and giving substantially 
the same reason, viz. that he was a Galilean. Mt. adds, ij XaXta 
<Tov hrjXov at iratii — thy speech makes thee known. The best lexis 
omit these words in Mk. 



71. drafli/iariini' — /c curse.* It does not denote, any more 

than 6p.vivai, vulgar swearing, but the imprecation of divine pen- 
alties on the person, if he does not speak the truth. 

iliri,<ii. instead of il^riJH,^, Tisch. Tteg. WH. BEHLSUVX T. 

72. Koi tiSw ix Storipoo oXiKToip i^tumjat — And immediately, a 
second time, a cock crowed, to p^/iu iljs ' — the word, htnv. k. iwi- 
/3dAmf fiiAau — and having thought on it, he began to weep. This 
meaning, of the participle is clearly established now, and it is 
clearly the best rendering, if allowable.* The impf. denotes the 
act in its inception, he began to weep. Peter had lost his faith 
for the time, but that was no reason why he should lose his cour- 
age and honesty. But his courage was supported by his faith, 
and fell wiih it. Why should he run any risks for a hope that 
had failed him ? This was his thought while he was under press- 



c word, (bund In , ... 

irely BibUcal and ccclcsiasliral^ w 



.. r-.-., , .-_-_ in Ibe N.T. only here, a 

Acis aafj. I*, ii. 1 See Thay.-Grm. Ux. «, 1. 6. 

* See MoriMn for best ttalement of dlfferrnl viewi. 
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urc. But now he remembers the warning of Jesus, and with it 
recalls all thai Jesus had been to him, whatever might become of 
the hope that ihey had all associated with him, and he weeps over 
his own baseness. But he does not take back his denial. 

Ti ^^M ii. iiislea,! of roD fiiimra, of, Tisch. Trefi. WH. RV. H ABCL 4 
EgypH, Insert liffit Imfute it ajur^poK, Tisch. Treg. (Treg. mar/.) WH. 
RV. N BDGL 13, 69, 124, 346, Latt, Pesh. 



JXiSUS BEFORE PILATE 

XV. 1—15, T/ie Saitlicdrim have found in Jesus^ claim to 
be the Messiah a basis of procedure against him under 
Jewish law. The claim they judged to be blasphemy. It 
appears now that they made use of the same before PHate. 
For the first question that Pilate asks is whether Jesus is 
king of the Jews, evidently reflecting in this the charge on 
which Jesus has been brought to him. Jesus assents to this, 
but Pilate is well enough informed about the affairs of his 
provitue to know that the claim as made by Jesus docs not 
amount to treason, and involves no harm to the state. Other- 
wise, the case would have been complete. The chief priests, 
seeing that it is not, proceed to make various charges, to 
which Jesus makes no reply. Just how the next step is 
brought about we are not told, but probably it is a device of 
Pilate's to use the sympathy of the people against the malice 
of the authorities, and so justify himself in releasing Jesus. 
In a case like this, it would be the policy of tlie empire not 
only to decide the question on its merits, but to conciliate the 
people. At any rate, the question of releasing to the people 
a political prisoner being brought up, he asts them if he 
shall release to them the king of the Jews. But the chief 
priests, knotving that the hope of the people had been for a 
political Messiah, and that Jesus luxd disappointed that hope, 
found it easy to stir up the crowd to demand the release of 
Barabbas, who had been in a political plot, and even the 
crucifixion of Jesus. And Pilate following the Roman 
policy, acceded to their demand. 



J 
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1. Kdi tuOvt jrptut irvii^ovkiov iTm/ui'ravTtf — Anif tmmtiiiatiiy 
in Iht morning, having made ready a toncerud plan of attion. It 
is evidenc that iheir formal procedure had been the night before, 
resulting in the condemnation of Jesus, 14"*. On the contrary, 
this morning meeting was an informal gathering to decide on a 
plan of action before Pilate. (rv^^ouAutf with (rotfiofdi' denotes 
not a consultation, but the result of the consultation, a concerted 
plan of action,' This is the reverse of Jewish legal process, which 
would have allowed the informal gathering at night, but a judicial 
procedure only during the day,^ Lit. makes this trial in the morn- 
ing to be ihe one In which they extract from Jesus the confession 
that he is the Messiah. In fact, in Mt. and Mk. the trial of Jesus 
before the Sanhedrim is at night, in Lk., on the contrary, it is in 
the morning.' k. oXoi- to awihpwv — The AV. translates here so 
as to make these words a part of those dependent on fttri, with. 
But they belong with 01 ap^ipM. The RV. translates properly ; 
Tht chief priests with the ehiers and scribes, and all the eouncil 
ru niAari(i — this is the first time that Pilate has been mentioned 
in Mt. or Mk. Lk. tells us that he was procurator of Jud<ea at the 
time thai John the Baptist began his work,* and we know from 
Other sources that he had been procurator for three years at that 
time. Jiidsea had been a part of the Roman province of Syria since 
A.D. 6, and was governed by a Roman procurator, whose residence 
was Cxsarea. Pilate was sixth in the line of these. His presence 
at Jerusalem was on account of the Passover, and the danger of 
disturbance owing to the influx of Jews at the feast. 

Omit HI t4 before irpaf. Tisch. Trcg. \VH- RV. n BCDL 46. "w. Ut. 
Vet, EgyjUl. irov^aimn. instead of iro.i)ffarT(i, Tisch. WH. marg. k CL. 
Inlcrnftl evidence favors this more difficutl reading. 

2. <ru (!o /flatriAfus ruiv 'Ioi&hW \— Art thou the king of the Jews t 
The pronoun is emphatic, and probably disdainful. Pilate ridicules 
the charge. Su Xiyci; — Thou sayest. A Jewish form of assent 
In Lk. aa^", this formula is treated by the Sanhedrim as assent- 
ing to their questiotis. And in Mk. 14*^, iyw tl/u is given as the 
equivalent of ait ttra^ in Mt. 26". Nevertheless, the ori iyia tlfu 
of Lk. 2i"', and Jn. rS", on fiturAivs <i/", show that it is not the 
same as if he had merely assented, that the form of assent is such 
as to admit of adjuncts inappropriate to mere ordinary assent. 
On the other hand, it does not seem in any of the N.T. passages 
quoted to differ essentially from assent.* Here, as in the trial 
before the Sanhedrim, this is the one question that Jesus answers. 
It is the only question on which his own testimony is important, 
and absolutely necessary. Left to the testimony of others, and of 
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his own life, this essential thing, which is the key to the whole 
situation, would be subject to the ridicule with which Pilate treats 
it. In spite of all appearances to the contrary, he says, / am 
King. It is another and entirely diflferent question, whether his 
kingship interfered with the State, and so made him amenable lo 
its law. And just ijecause that question would have to receive a 
negative answer, and so would seem to deny kingship in any ac- 
cepted sense, he had to affirm that claim. 



I 



3. Kui Ka.Tijy6pavv avrdu ol af>)(iipa.i iroXXo — Awl the ckiff pfteits 

drought many aausations against him. This was evidently because 
Pilate was not convinced by their statement that he claimed to be 
a king. Under the Roman system, the governor of a province 
was supposed to keep the central government informed of what- 
ever was going on in his jurisdiction, and this system was so per- 
fected that there would be httle chance for a work like that of 
Jesus to go on without the cognizance of the Roman deputies. 
Pilate's whole attitude shows that he understood the case, so that 
he was not alarmed by a charge, which in any other circumstances 
he could not have treated so cavalierly. Lk. tells us something 
about these charges.' Of course, the principal one was his claim 
to be a king, the Messianic King, which Jesus admits. To this 
they added that he stirs up the people, and forbids to pay tribute 
to Cfesar, This is what is needed to give a treasonable character 
to the main charge. If these acts could be proved, they would 
be overt acts of treason. And the fact that Pilate pays so little 
attention to them, and does not treat Jesus' silence in face of them 
as an evidence of guilt, proves conclusively that he understood 
the facts. 

4. lin^pmra. avTOV, {kiyiitv . . . irdtfu ow KaTrfyapotkriv — asked 
him, {saying) . . . how many charges they bring agaittst yuu. 

/F)(ptiT«, inslCBll of -Tlfttl 

mil. 1m. Vet. Hatcl. marg. 

apuHsl'.TiK^.Tttg. Vm. RV. x BCD l. IjiK. Mempli. 

oitiri oiiSiv amxpiBij — no longer answered anything ; viz. after 
the first question. Jesus' silence is due to the fact that his life is 
a sufficient answer to these charges. The fact of his kingship 
would seem to men to be denied or rendered doubtful by the 
events of his life, and to that, therefore, he needed lo testify. But 
as to these questions, involving the interference of his kingdom 
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with the State the facts were enough. And Jesus knew, moreover, 
that Pilate was cognizant of these Tacts. As to stirring up the 
people, he had done just the opposite, he had repressed them, 
and one of the significant facts given to us in the Synoptists is his 
wise silence in regard to his Messianic claim, lest the people 
should be stirred up by false hopes. And as to forbidding the 
payment of tribute lo Ciesar, he had, instead, commanded it. 
That is, he had used his authority lo enforce that of the State, 
not to ovenhrow it. Pilate's course throughout shows that he 
appreciated the situation, and that at no time in the trial did he 
consider the charges against Jesus of any weight whatever. 6ax!- 
fidltiv — No wonder that Pilate wondered. It is one of the places 
where the heavenly way seems not only unaccountable to men, 
but also somehow admirable. The Sanhedrim, knowing that they 
were weak on the side of facts, added to these protestations and 
clamor, and wily personal appeal, intent only on carrying their 
point. Jesus, strong in his innocence, brings no pressure to bear, 
beyond that of simply the facts, which he allows to do all the 
talking for him. There is no doubt which method secures im- 
mediate ends in this world. Jesus says about the men who use the 
worldly way, y<rn7y I say unto you, they have their rewnrJ. Bui 
neither is there any doubt which secures large ends, and wins in 
the long run. It is not only the truth, but the method of truth 
that prevails at last.' 

6. Kara S« iaprrjv airikvfv — Now at the Feast he Teas in the 
habit of releasing. The AV. obscures everything here. This cus- 
tom is quite probable, and is in line with what we know of Roman 
policy. It was a part of (he Roman administration of conquered 
provinces, a policy of conciliation. But there is no mention of it 
elsewhere. 



rapgroutTO, inalead o 



i> nroBrro, Titcb. Treg. msTg. WH. RV. 



(rrdiTtt — insurgents , . . insurreetion. These 
words tell the story of Barabbas. He was just what the Jews ac- 
cused Jesus of being, a man who had raised a revolt against the 
Roman power. He was a poUtical prisoner, and it was only such 
that the Jews would be interested to have released to them. 
Their interests and those of Rome were opposed, and a man who 
revolted against Rome was regarded as a patriot. The &ct that 
they asked for Barabbas shows that they were insincere in bring- 
ing charges against Jesus. 
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8. KsL dvQ^M 6 5)(\ot ijpiaTO ainurAu, KaOiin tiroia aurois — and 
the crowd, having come tip, began to ask {him to do) as lie was 
wont til do for Ihem, 

dfflpii. insleid of drnfloilirat. h.n>ing crifd out, Tiaeh. Trcg. \VH, RV. 
M BD, mis. Lat. Vet. Vulg. EgyptL Omit del, alaniyi, Tisch. WH, RV. H 
B A Egyptt. 

9. diktrt dirtAixrw S/*Tv rov ^airiXia riav lan^oxav — Do you wish 
me to release to you the king of the Jews ? Pilate has been in- 
formed evidently by the chief priests, that it is the people them- 
selves who have invested Jesus with this title, on hts entry into 
Jcnisalem. And he uses the term here, expecting their sympathy.' 

10. iia-^Sovav — on account a/ envy. He knew that it was the 
popularity of Jesus with the multitudes that had aroused the 
jealousy of the nilers against him, and he hoped that he could 
make use of that now to secure his release. 

11. oJ Si ap)(itptvi aviatioav rov a^av, tva fioKKov ritv hapafiffav 
iwoXtxTg avToU — ^ut the chief priests stirred up the multitude, that 
he should rather release Barabbas to them. This was the first 
time in the life of Jesus that the people had turned against him. 
And while, of course, the fickleness of the crowd is always lo be 
taken into account, there were other elements at work here, which 
made the people especially pliable. It was a case of regulars 
against an irregular, of priests against prophet, and papular pref- 
erence is always evenly balanced between these. But the great 
thing was the cruel disappointment of the people after the 
triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. He had raised their 
hopes lo the highest pitch then, only to dash them to the ground 
again by his subsequent inaction and powerlessness. It was no 
use for ihem to ask for the release of a king who had just 
abdicated. 

12. tkcfoi avToTs, Ti oCi' (tfiXtrt) xotijtriu (Si") A.«y(T< roi" PanrAta 
rav Tov&u'iui- ; — said to them. What then shall I do {do you wish 
me to do) with him whom you call the king of the Jews ? Or, What 
then do you tell me to do with the king of the Jews I The reading 
av kcytTt T. ^airiXia r. 'lov&aiiav SO evidently preserves to us an 
element of the situation, which a copyist would not think of, that 
it is to be retained. The fact that it was the people themselves 
who had invested Jesus with this title Pilate would be certain to 
use here, so thai the oi' kiytre evidently belongs to this transaction. 
But it is jusl the thing that a copyist would lose sight of, as out of 
harmony with the present hostile attitude of the people. It is 
because Pilate remembered this, that he still hoped that he might 
find in the people, if not a demand for the release of Jesus, at 
least some tnanifesiation of indifference that would show him that 
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the cry for his death was nol a popular Jem.ind, and then he could 
afford 10 gu against the rulers. He was evidently cielermined to 
yield to nothing except popular pressure, and that he hoped Jesus' 
previous pupularity might avert. 

t\tyir, ingtead i,( tht,, Ti»ch. TrcR. WH. H BC Hwcl. Omit SAir., 
Wll. RV. K liCU :, 13, 33, 6y, Egypt!. Omit S» hef.ire \tyrrt, WH. U. 
Omilo* X^(T., Treg. (Treg. 'H-fg.) AD I, 13, 69, 118, Ult.Theb. 

13. ^Tavpioaov avTov — Crucify hitn. An extreme probably to 
which they would not have gone except for the instigation of the 
priests. But having lost their confidence in Jesus, they were 
ready to follow their accustomed leaders. 

14. 11 yip iicMtfatv «o«w : — Why, what nil liid he Jol'^ Pilate 
still hoped that by this unanswerable question he might confuse 
the people, and stop their clamor. -mpviavK iKpa^av — they cried 
vehemently. The previous statement is, Ihey cried. Now, the cry 
becomes vehement. Pilate's endeavor to check il only adds vehe- 
mence to it. 

RV.* 

This verse defines exactly the state of the case. Pilate insists 
so far that the people shall give him some ground for proceeding 
against Jesus, and even bints that he does not think that there is 
any good reason for it. That is, up to this point, he acts as the 
judge. The people, on the other hand, confess judgment by their 
refusal to answer Pilate's question, implying that they have no 
case. And they fall back on popular clamor, simply reiterating 
their demand that Jesus be put to death. 

15. ^avXoitxwK Ti^ "X^¥ '''" '""►'o*' TWTin" — wishing to satisfy 
the multitude. The AV., wiUing to content the people, is weak, 
especially in its translation of j3ouAd>uvik. i^paycAAwraf ' — hav- 
ing scourged him. This was a part of the procedure in case of 
crucifixion, and whether its object was merciful or not, its effect 
was certainly to mitigate the slow torture of crucifixion, by hasten- 
ing death.^ 

This statement of Pilate's reason is again a reflection of the 
Roman policy in deaUng with the provinces. As a matter of 
policy, — and this would be the Roman method of dealing with 

>On tbUuseor-r^^ in qneilions.see Wtn.53. Be). The «n»wer lo Ih* queslion 
in Juch cases is causnl wilh reference [o what fttctArs, hetc wiih reference to 
S^oiiHMdF •inr. ' The l.->i. verb JUgiUart. Tlie Grk. verb Is »»'>>«-. 

■ Edeisheim, Ijft af Jian. p, 579. 
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such a case, — there would be no reason against the crucifixion 
of Jesus, now that the people had joined hands with the rulers 
against him ; whereas, the popular clamor would constitute a 
reason of state which I'ilate, under the Roman policy, would be 
obliged to consider. Pilate, ihat is to say, lays aside judicial 
considerations, and deals with it as a matter of imperial policy. 
So, substantially. Ml. and Lk. According to J. the Jews returned 
to the political charge, and insisted on the treasonable nature of 
Jesus' claim to be a king.' The two accounts are inconsistent. 
According to one, the charges are given up. According to the 
other, while the attempt to prove Ihem is given up, the political 
effect of them is insisted on, and it is this which turns the scale 
against Jesus. 



JESUS MOCKED B7 THE ROMAN SOLDIERS 

16-21. /t'sus is ddivered tip to the Roman soldiers far 
the execution of the seutence against him. They have 
learned the nature of the charge against him, and proceed 
to make sport of it. For this purpose they take him to the 
palace, and gather the whole cohort on duty in the city at 
the time. There they clothe him in mock purple, and put a 
crown made of the twigs of the thorn bush on his head, and 
pay him mock homage, saying "Hail, King of the yews." 
Then they put on him his own garments, and lead him out 
to the place of crucifixion. As Jesus has been exhausted 
by the scourging, they press into the scn'ice one Simon a 
Cyrenian, the father of Alexander and Rufus, — probably 
names that afterwards became familiar in the circle of 
disciples, — and make him carry the cross. 

16. Tou ^yttLOviK — the procurator. Properly, it is the title of 
the " legatus Caesaris," the governor of an imperial province. But 
in the N.T., it is used of the procurator, C.rk. iiriTpoictK, SiouttiJt, 
a subordinate officer of the province, who became practically the 
governor of the district of the larger province to which he was 
attached. Judaia, being part of the province of Syria, Pilate was 
properly procurator, or IvirpmriK, but the N.T. gives him the 
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title ^ytfioiv, which belongs strictly to the governor of the whole 

province.' 

Irrio 1-71 auX^t — Within the palace, which is the residence of the 
procurator during his stay in Jerusalem. The explanatory clause, 
which is the pralorium, i.e. the residence of the Roman governor, 
makes that meaning certain here.' mrtipay — this word is used 
exactly for the Roman cohort, or tenth pari of a legion, number- 
ing six hundred men. It accords with this, that ^lAiupx'K, tribune, 
is used in the N.T. to denote the commander of the (nnipa. 

17. (vStSuTKtnxnv — they put on} jropi^iipav — Mt. says ;^Aafiii&i 
MKKi'nji' — o scarlet cloak, and this is probably the more correct 
account, owing to the military use of the chlamys.' -Kop^ipia) 
represents the spirit of the act, to invest Jesus with the mock 
semblance of royalty : y^^^a, tells us what they used for the 
purpose. oKoxBivov — made of the twigs of the thorn bush, not of 
the thorns themselves exclusively. 

M.a^nitiiri'i, instead of Miovair, Tisch. Treg. W[I. RV. H BCDF A i. 



la a<nra{;«r0ai — to saluU. This word, in itself, does not con- 
tain the idea of homage, but of greeting. It depends on circum- 
stances what the greeting is. Here, they greeted him with a Nail, 
King 0/ the Jews. 

19. They varied their abuse, sometimes paying him mock hom- 
age, and sometimes marks of scorn and abuse. itpoitiKuvovv avriji 
— they ilid him homage. They paid him mock homage as a king, 
not mock worship as a God. 

20. Koi art ivfjraiiay avr^ — /iml when they hail mocked him} 
TO (i&a) (/uiria avTov — his (own) garments. 

■i!r.O. iiHlcad of t4 Km, WH. RV. BC 4. li fSm Wt.o ainoO, Tisch. 
K (2S2, »itliaut B^ov), rravpiitmiai; instead nf -riteir, Tisch. Treg. 
ACDLNP433, 69,245, 253. Omit airi*, Tisch, K D 12Z~ iva nus. L«t. 

Vet. 

ayyaptvovai — they impress.* 'S.vpfrjmMv — Cyrene is the city in 
the north of Africa, opposite Greece, on the Mediterranean. 
There was a numerous colony of Jews there, and the name Simon 
shows this man to have been a Jew. It adds nothing to our 
knowledge of him to call him the father of Alexander and Rufus, 



I Sw Thay.-Grm. Lti.. B.D. Procu 

3 On Ihis lue of ^iki,, vft Thay.-Grni 

S See Dunon. 4B, 51. This seems to „ ._ ..- 

Ihe plup. neceuitrj' 10 Ihe Grk. idiom. The earlier event is necessarily Ihouglil of 
U compleled al ihe time o( the subsequeni event. Goodnin. Gr. itooi'- —' 
TeitHi. says that Ihe aor, is used, instead ol the plup,, afier panicles of time. 

* A PersixD word. meaniiiE lo press in ' ■ '■■ -. . . 

See Mt. 541. 
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except to indicate that these were names known to the early church. 

It is the height of foolish conjecture lo identify this Riifus with 

the one in Rom. 16", and especially to lake Paul's tt/v fV^ipa. 

:. ifiov as literal, and so make him ihe brother of Paul. The 

il carried his own cross to the place of execution, but in 

Jesus was probably so weakened already by his sufferings, 

be unable lo carry it hinuelf. 



I 



THE CRUCIFIXION 

21-41. Arrived af the place of crucifixion, called Golgotha, 
they gave Jems wine Jiavored with myrrh to drink, which 
he refused. The wine was probably given as a stimulant 
in his exhausted condition. After the Roman custom, his 
garments were distributed by lot among the four executioners. 
The crucifixion took place at nine o'clock in the morning. 
An inscription, " The King of the Jews" was placed upon 
the cross as a statement of the charge against him. Two 
robbers were crticified with him, one on each side, and joined 
the crowd and the rulers in taunting him. The people 
wagged their heads derisively, and challenged him, who was 
going to destroy and rebuild (he temple, to save himself. 
The rulers taunted Aim zvith his miracles, bidding him who 
had saved others to save himself and to prove his Messianic 
claim by coining down from the cross. At three o'clock, 
darkness fell over the land until six o'clock, -when Jesus 
cried, " My God, why didst thou forsake me f " The re- 
semblance of the Heb. My God to Elijah led certain to think 
that he was calling upon Elijah, and one man, having filled 
a sponge with sour wine which he gave Jesus at the end of a 
reed, cried out, " Let us see if Elijah comes to take him 
down." Jesus expired zvith a great cry, and the vail of the 
temple, which separates between the holy place and the holy 
of holies, was rent in twain. The centurion in charge of the 
crucifying party, seeing the portents accompanying his death, 
said, " Truly this was a son of God." The account ends 
with a statement of the women at the cross. 



THE CRUCIFIXION 



XV. 22-25J 

22. t6>' ToXyoSav nnrov — Mf fi/a. 
word means, tt skull, not the place of a 

comes from ihe shapw of the place. 



e Golgotha. The Hebrew 
skuU. The name probably 



lit roXYoflof t4tdp, instead of r«X7oM rlatn, Tiich. WH. (riu) 
r«X-y»fl<i. Treg. tA*. k BC^ KLN A 13, 33, 69, 124, 12;. tjl, 346. 
r«X7D?4v, H UFGKLMNSUV FA. 

23, Kai ^Sl'Soiv avTy (irpupfinT/itFoi' oTvoi' — ^/li/ rf/fi' ^'i 
vine flavored with myrrh. 



t. Memph. 



a flfriB*. Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ■ BC' L A. 



iafiMfi^MT^ivm — mingled with tnyrr/i. Mt. says, v.iilh gall. 
Myrrh seems to havr been used by Greek and Roman women to 
remove its intoxicating quality. But that could not have been its 
intention here. The common account seems to be that the myrrh 
was used as a stupefying drug, but no evidence for this appears. 
The wine was evidently used as a stimulant, and the myrrh adds 
to this effect, bracing and warming the system.' 

24. Kai irravpouau abrov, Nat huxfixp^ovriu — And they cntcify 
him, and divide. 

traufitSmr airir, ral, instead af rravpilffarrii afrir, having crtuifiid 
him, Tiich. Treg. WH. RV. BL, ma. Lat, Vel. Egyptl. iiaiKpifOrroi, 
itislead of tu^pL(at, dividtd, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. K ABCDLPX FAO, 

On the method of crucifixion, see B.D. The cross was gen- 
erally just high enough to raise the feet above the ground. In 
this case it must have been higher. See v.". The victim was 
placed upon it before the cross was elevated, his hands and feet 
being fastened to it by nails, and his body being supported by a 
peg fastened into the wood between his legs. The dividing of the 
garments among the soldiers who acted as executioners was cus- 
tomary. J. 19°-" tells the story of the lot differently. According 
to that, it was only the inner garment, the x'rulv, over which they 
cast lots, instead of dividing it, as they did the other garments. 

25. y^v Sc ui^ TpiT^. Kiii iirraopaKrur atrrov — and it was the third 
hour, and they crucified him.'' Hipa Tpirr/ — g o'clock. Mk, is the 
only one who gives this hour of the crucifixion. 

" S^e Art. Myrrh, Encrelofadia Brit. 

) Meyer citei paaug« from Xen. and Thuc. lo show thai jl wns no) uncommon 
~ient of time wtlh Ihe slatemenl of whnt look place Bl ihe lime by <mi. 
passages which he ciies, boih Ihe lime and the event are additional 
y easily be connected in this way, Ihe statement being the lame ni. 
<-i»«f. tki evtat hcMtnid. Bui in Ihii case, Itie lime only is addi- 
te event, the cruciliiion, t>etng jusi mentioned in v.*>. so thai this Is 
iMi tkrti b'cI. tuiiM tkiy emei/iid iim. And for ibis, Ihe Indepen- 
i coaneded by lai are not an idiomatic eaprcsslon. 
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26. fJTiypd'bi . . . imytypatifiivr) — /Ae itis<riptii>n was insiriM. 
The prep, does not denote the position of this over his head, but 

ription on the tablet. The EV. conveys a wrong idea, not 
of the fact, but of the meaning of the words. 'O paaiXtis toiv 
'lou&uW — TAt king of the Jnus. Verse" shows that Pilate's 
verdict was thai Jesus was innocent of any crime, and that he 
only yielded finally to the clamor of the people in sentencing him. 
But v.^"""" show that this claim to be king was the charge on 
which the authorities asked for sentence. It was, that is to say, a 
charge of treason. 

27. Aflfrra! — robbfrs, not thieves, AV. Men who plundered by 
violence, not by stealth. 

2a (.iniit The quotation is from Is. 53", Such quotations 
are not after Mlc.'s manner. 



2ft 30. These taunts that follow have all the single point that 
now is the time to lest all of Jesus' pretensions, especially to 
supernatural power and aid, and that his powerlessness now at 
this supreme moment makes these pretensions absurd. Ouo,' 6 
KaroAiSuii' Tov vaov, Kai olKoSa/iur {ir) rpicriv '^fiipai^, oSiirini triuvrov. 

vo Tov trravpov — //<!, you that destroy the temple, and 
build it in three days^ save yourself by coming ileum from the 

le part. Ka-rafitKi denoies the manner of triatrov. The 
populace seize on this claim, the only one that Jesus ever made 
of the same kind, and match its seeming pretentiousness against 
his powerlessness now. 



3L OjiuMiDt Koi 01 Apxttpw ifiirai^ovTK irpoi oAAqAois — Likewise 
also the chief priests mocking to each other. RV. among themselves. 
The prep, denotes how the mocking was passed from one to 
another. 

. .\BC* LPX Tin. 



These mocking priests and scribes were touching here upon 
what to all his contemporaries was the great mystery in the life of 
Jesus, btit was really its crowning glory. The great obstacle in 
the way of human obedience to Divine law is the sacrifice which 
it involves, especially in a world where everything works the other 



An nnnmalopoclic 
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way. And on the other hand, the value and importance of obe- 
dience are enhanced by ihis sacrifice. But our Lord's sacrifice 

for righteousness' sake is magnified again by the contrast stated 
here. His miracles were a standing proof of his power to save 
others and himself. But while he used that power in the behalf 
of others, when ihe crisis of his own fate came, he was apparently 
powerless. Evideotly, there was no limitation of the power, and 
so, there must have been a restraint imposed upon himself. He 
not only would not compromise with evil, he would not resist evil 
by opposing force to force. The taunt of his enemies meant thai 
here was the final test of his miraculous power, and the proof of 
its unreality. When that lest came, it showed, as they thought, 
thai God was not on his side, else how could hia enemies triumph 
over him? Whereas, everything pointed the other way. His 
miracles were real, God was on his side, and yet neither he nor 
God would lifl a hand to save him. And the evident reason was 
that he would not cheapen his righteousness by making it safe. 
If he lived the righteous life, but did not incur the risks of other 
men in such living, his righteousness would lose the power to 
produce righteousness in other men which he sought. .\nd. 
instead of revealing and furthering God's ways among men, it 
would obstruct them by introducing an alien principle at cross 
purposes with thera. God's way is to establish righteousness by 
the self-sacrifice of righteous men, and for the one unique and 
absolute saint to avoid that sacrifice would destroy the self- 
propagating power of his righteousness. 

32. 6 Xpurrm o ^airAtvi riv 'lou&uW. These titles weie 
intended to bring out the contrast between his claims and his 
situation, and the certainty that if his claims were real, he would 
be saved from the incongniity and absurdity of that situation. A 
crucified Messiah, /nnnoth .' Lei us hear nit more of it. If he is 
realfy the Messianic King, let him use his Messianic power, and 
deliver himself from his ridiculous position by coming dtnvn from 
the cross. He wants us to beliex'C in him. and here is an easy way 
to bring that about. They could see the apparent absurdity of 
Jesus' position, but not the foolishness of their idea that an act of 
power is going to change a Pharisee, a narrow-minded, formal, 
and hypocrittcRl legalist, into a spiritual man, in sympathy with 
Christ's principles and purposes. Here was the irreconcilable 
opposition ; on the one hand, that power can create the Kingdom 
of God ; and on the other, that power is absolutely powerless to 
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do anything but hinder spiritual ends. Kot ol o-uHirraupw^fW 
auT^ . . . ^ Atti/ those crucified with him reviled him. So 
Lk., however, 13™^', says that only one took part in this railing, 
while the other by his confession of Jesus on the cross performed 
the most notable act of faith of that generation.' 
Inietl ab, before b-Itv, Tisch. \VH. N BL. 

33. Kot yiyofixinp tup"* ajyfi, TKOrfK iytvero — And the sixth 
hour having come, darkness came. This darkness was not an 
eclipse, since it was fuli moon, but like the earthquake and the 
rending of the vail of the temple, a supernatural manifestation of 
the sympathy of nature with these events in the spiritual realm. 
All the Synoptists relate this darkness. 



34. Koi r^ ivdrij nipf iffotiixtv Iijirow (jnovij prydXij EXmi, eIAok, 
ka/io. irapaxOavu;^ — And at the ninth hour, Jesus cried with a 
loud voice. My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me t The 
historical meaning of tra^uxfljvtt is not to leave alone, but to leave 
helpless, denoting, not the withdrawal of God himself, but of his 
help, so ihat the Psalmist is delivered over into the hands of his 
enemies. So that, while it is possible to suppose that Jesus is 
uttering a cry over God's withdrawal of himself, it is certainly 
unnecessary. Such a desertion, or even the momentary uncon- 
sciousness of the Divine presence on the part of Jesus, makes an 
insoluble mystery in the midst of what is otherwise profounil, but 
not obscure. Interpreted in the spirit of the original, of the with- 
holding of the Divine help, so that his enemies had their wilt of 
him, it falls in with the prayer in Gethsemane, " remove this cup 
from me," and becomes a question, while the cup is at his lips, 
why it was not removed. 

Omil \i^wv, iitying. Iiefore 'EXuif, Tisch. Trcg. WII. RV. n DDL, ma. 
Lat. Vet. Mcmph, 

33. 'I&, "HAtMii' i^tuvti — Sec, he is calling Elijah. *lSt is used 
here as an interjection, calling attention to what is going on. As 
Jesus used Aramaic, and as Elijah was unknown to them, this 
cannot have been the soldiers, but some of the bystanders. And 
the misunderstanding was impossible, if they heard anything more 
than merely the name, or even that in any but the most indistinct 

1 Notice how CMClly ihe language of 1^^ corresponds 10 ML i?''*^!. «. 

» These words are from Pi. wi, •f.kmi is Ihe Syriac (onn (or Ihe Heb. -^w, ■!!*«, 
which Ii Ihe Ibrm given by Mi. 37". sifla^htii is Ihe Chaldalc forin lor Ihe 
Heb. 'inii^ nailani. Mk. reproduces the language ol Juus, which Iranslalei Ibe 
Heb. into the current language. The Grk. i ttit >>», i »tit m»i ••( '• (in-n) iymv 
A>i<i ii' I >s from the Sepi. 
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fashion. The prophetic association of Elijah with the day of the 
Lord would help this misunderstanding.' 

36. Apjfiiiav Si TK, ytfiifra^ (Tirayyot- ofovt, TCplAtf xaXanif, ivirt' 
fcv avTov, Aryuiv.'A^Tt, etc. — Am/ one ran, and filled a sponge 
with sour wi'ne^ which he put on a reed, and gave him drink, 
saying. Let be; etc. This is evidently a merciful act, and the 
'A<^(T( indicates that there was some opposition to it offered or 
expected, which this supposed call upon Elijah gave the man 3. 
pretext for setting aside. He said virtually, Let me give him this, 
and so prolong his life, and then we shall get an opportunity to see 
■whether Elijah comes to help him or not. As Ml. tells it,' these 
are prob.ibly the words with which the bystanders try (o restrain 
his gracious act. They say virtually, Don't interfere; let Elijah 
help him. 

ri[. insteid of tU, the indef., instead of Ihc numeral am. Tisch. Trcg. 
WH. RV. H Bl. A. Omil mI, and, before ttidtat, WH. RV. BL, one ms. 
L»l, Vet. Memph. Omil r, after nipiMt, Tildi. Tieg. WH. RV. h BD*' L 
3J, 67. Memph. 

37. d^ti! 4>aivip/ fuyaXijc * — harittg sent forth, or uttered a great 
cry. The final cry of his agony, with which he expired. 

3a TO KaTaitiTa.iT,ui tov vadi — the rail, or curtain of the sanctu- 
ary. vaiK is the shrine of a temple, and in the Jewish temple, the 
Holy of Holies, in which was the Ark of the Covenant. The 
curtain was that which separated this from the Holy Place, 
The moi was the place where Clod manifested himself, into 
which the High Priest only had access once a year. The rend- 
ing of the vail would signify therefore ihe removal of ihe separa- 
tion between God and the people, and the access into his presence. 
It is narrated by all the Synoptisls. 

39. mvnipiW* — centurion, avrw tiiTrvixatv — so expired. The 
only thing narrated by Mk. to which the ovria can refer is Ihe dark- 
ness over all the land. So Lk. Mt. adds to this an earthquake. 
The portent(s) accompanying the death of Jesus convinced the 
centurion that he was ulos flcoT-, not the Son of God, but a son of 
God, a hero after the heathen conception. Lk. says hlmuK, a 
righteous man. 

Omil kbUbi after sirru, Tisch. WH. K BL Memph. Il channel ihe itale- 
ment from it /jflirtd tiritA lAii try lo kt » ixpirid. The Foccner would 
really give nu reason for the centurion'i eidamation. 



I See Mai. 4'. 

* ITie tranilalion vintgar. EV., is incorrecl, as il denolei the wine after i( has 
passed Ihe acetous tcrmenlnlfon ; but this is simplv Ihe ordinary «our wine of Ihe 
countiy, which would be procured probably from itie soldiers. 

' Ml. !i7« t». < lit. emUlm voctm. 

' ■irru^ut is Ihe Latin name of Ihe oiJieer In chan[e oF the eiecuiion. Ml. and 
Lk. [ivc Ihe Greek name •■ann^uin- The ccnlKTion commanded a maniple, or 
century, sixty of wliich made up Ihe legion. 
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40. 5 Miiy&iAijnj — the MagiiaUne, the same as we say, the 
TJazaretie. It denotes an inhabitant of Magdala, a town on the W. 
shore of the Lake of Galilee, three miles north of Tiberias. The 
only iilentification of her given in the Gospel is in Lk. 8', where 
she is said to be one out of whom Jesus had cast seven devils. 
There is absolutely no support for the tradition that she was the 
sinful woman who anointed the feel of Jesus (Lk. 7" sq.), Mo/Ha 
ij 'lancw^ov Toii /lutpov K. 'Itmr^TM — Mary, the mother 0/ fames the 
Utile, anil o/Joses. In the list of the apostles, James is called the 
son of Alphaeus, while in J. ig"", the name of one of the women 
standing by the cross is given as Mary, the wife of Clopas. These 
coincidences have led to the conjecture that Alphjeus and Clopas 
are identical, both being Greek forms of the Aramaic "jSn, and 
that, therefore, this Mary was the mother of the second James in 
the list of the apostles. The further conjecture that she was the 
sister of Mary, the mother of Jesus, is based on the unnecessary 
supposition that Mopui in J. 19", is in apposition with ;} aScA^?. 
It involves the further difficulty of two sisters of the same name. 
It is connected, moreover, with the tiieory that the brothers of 
Jesus were cousins, the sons of this Mary, and apostles. This 
theory has against it, the fact that it is in the interest of the dogma 
of the perpetual virginity of Mary, the mother of Jesus. It also 
makes the brothers of Jesus apostles, which is clearly against the 
record.' SoAufxij — the mother of James and John. This is not 
directly stated, but it is inferred from a comparison of Mt, a 7*° with 
this passage. A further comparison with J. 19" has led to the con- 
jecture that she is the sister of the mother of Jesus mentioned there. 
This might account for Jesus' commending his mother to John, but 
it is conjecture only, and will remain so. James is called inxpn, 
the tittle, to distinguish hiin from the other " celebrities " of the 
name. But whether it designates him as less in stature, or in age, 
or of less importance, there are no data for determining. 

Omil flf after i, oil, Tuch. (Tieg.) WH. RV. K DL. ms,. Vulg. Omit 
To5 before 'iM-i^ou. Tisch. TrcR. WH. x BCKU 411* I, (I. ■I«rSr«, 
iiistca.! of ■liwfl, Tisch. Treg. Wl£. k' BDP L A 13, 33. 69, 346, two msi. 
Lai. Vet. Memph. 

41. at, 0T( ijc iv rg TaKiXaia, fiKo\av6ov» auriii — U'hi>. when he 
was in Galilee, follotved him. These three had been associated 
with Jesus in his Galilean ministry, and the Sti^Kdroirv, ministered, 
shows that they had been the women who attended to his wants, 
the women of the family-group surrounding him. Besides these, 
there were others who had attached themselves to him in the same 
way, when he came up to Jerusalem. 

Omit »Bi after <y\. Tiscl.. (Trej!.) WH. RV, h U jj. i ji, mu. Ut. V«. 
Memph. Pesh. 

' For s (ale men ts of Ihc iwo sides ol lliii quesuon. s«e B. Z). An. James and Brother, 
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42-47. Jesus dud at about three in the afternoon, and as 
the Sabbath began with the sunset, it was necessary that 
xvkatever was done about his burial be accomplished before 
that time. So Joseph of Artmathea, who is represented in 
this Gospel, not as a disciple, but as somehow in sympathy 
with him, summoned up courage to go to Pilate, and beg the 
body of Jesus. Pilate wondered at the short time which it 
had taken the usually slow torture of crucifixion to do its 
w:'rk, and asked the centurion if he had been dead any length 
of time. Having got this information, he gave the body to 
Joseph. He removed the body from the cross, wrapped it in 
linen, and placed it in a sepulchre heivn out of the rock. As 
the women were intending to embalm the body after the Sab- 
bath, Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of Joses saw 
where it was laid. 

42. iru ^v TOfaoKtv^ — since it was preparation day (for the 
Sabbaih). This gives the reason why Joseph look [his siep at 
this time. The removal of the body would have been unlawful on 
the Sabbath, a irrn irpoaaffffaTov' — which is the ilav before the 
Sabbaih. We are told by Josephus that this preparation for the 
Sabbath began on the ninth hour of the sixth day. It is not 
mentioned in the O.T. 

43. ikOm 'Icufrq^ i iiro ' kptfuSaiav — foseph of Arimathea, 
having come. Arimathea, the Heb. Kamah, was the name of 
several places in Palestine. Probably, this was the one mentioned 
in the O.T. as the birthplace of Samuel in Mt. Ephraim.' Mt. 
tells us about this Joseph that he was rich, and a disciple of Jesus. 
Lk., that he was a righteous man, and not imphcated in the 
plot of (he Jews against Jesus, and that he was expecting the 
kingdom of God. J., that he was a secret disciple. (ixTyq^tuv " 
^oiAttiTij* — an honorable member of the council (Sanhedrim). 
roA^^cTM — having gathered courage. Having laid aside the fear 
of the odium which would attach lo his act. o( noi aSna^ upon- 
if)(oiiiviK rrir fiattiKtinv rov %tov — This language is incoosrsicnt 
with the supposition that this account regards him as a disciple of 
Jesus. It evidently means that he was in sympathy with the dis- 
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ciples in this element of their faith. He was not a follower of 
Jesus, but in common with him he was awaiting the kingdom of 
God, and wished to do honor to one who had suffeied in its 
behalf. 

JXBip. mslcad of n^«", Tiich. Tteg. WH. RV. k ABCKLMU FAD, 

Mem|)h. Iniot ri» before Slukiro,, listh. Treg. WH. B Bi, A 33. Il„- 

Xira,, itislcad uf ll.X<iri»., Tisth. WH. « AU * A. 

44. 6 8< IIciAaTot iSaVfial^ti'{-'rtv) ti ^Stf rcflnjNC ' mu ■ . . cinjpuiTT^ 
atv 11 wdXai (^Stj) aviSayt — And I^lale was wondering (wondered) 
if he is already dead, and . , . asked him if it is any while sinee he 
died. Generally, death was more lingering, the great cruelty of 
crticiiixian being in its slow torture. The question which Pilate 
aslced of the centurion who had charge of the execution was in- 
tended to remove the doubt by showing that sufficient time had 
elapsed to establish the fact of Jesus' death. 

IloXaTAf, instead of lliXaroi, tame authorities is in v.". tSaiiui((ir, 
instead of .«»,Ti»ch.« D mw. Lat. Vet. Vulg. The impf. » more in Mk.'s 
manner, the aor. more comoion. qSn. instead of wi.\ai. Treg. WH, RV. 
marg. BD Mcmph. Hier. rdXai U the mote diHiculI reading to account 
fur, if not in the original. 



45. Kai yvous airo toC KiVTVpCuiviK, ihop'qaaTo to ittui^ ' tw 'Iumj)j0 
— And having feund out from the centurion, he gave the body to 
Joseph. The information that he obtained from the centurion 
was the official confirmation of Jesus' death, necessary before the 
body could be taken down. 

TT-aHB, instead of ifiifui, Tiich. Treg. WH. RV. m BDL, 

46. Kui dyo^irat o'li'Sova, KndiAwv avrov, iyvXtfn rg (rifSofi, mu 
€$rjKtv oItov iv fLvijiiari — And having bought a linen cloth, he took 
him down, wrapped him in the linen cloth, and put him in a tomb. 
There was no time before the Sabbath for any further preparation 
of the body for burial.' J., however, says that he was embalmed 
at this time.' The synoptical account is evidently correct. 



te-nti 



^ttf.Tist 



47. 'H Si Mapi'a 7 MaySaAi(tq itai Mapiii 'Ituir^ot iStuipow ruv 

TifftiTai — And Mary (the) Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 
Joses, were observing where he was laid. Beheld, EV., is inade- 
quate to translate the verb here, as it leaves out the idea of pur- 
pose. It is evident that they constituted themselves a party of 
observation. 

T/«<iTa.. instead of rlfltrai.Tisch.TteE. WH. KV «' ABCDL AH 33,69, 
131, M9, »38. 

1 For Ihis word, see on 6». » See i6". • J. 19'" *. 
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AN ANGEL ANNOUNCES THE RESURRECTION 
OF JESUS 
XVX 1-a IVf't/t (he end of the Sabbath, the women, who 
are the only ones left to perform the service, bought the spices 
necessary, and came at sunrise to the tomb to anoint the 
body of fesus. On ike way, they discussed among them- 
selves whom they should get to roll away the heavy stone 
from the entrance of the tomb. But they found it removed, 
and on entering, they saw a young man seated at the right 
clothed in a long white robe. Naturally, they were amazed, 
but he tells them that there is no reason for their amazement ; 
that fesus whom they are seeking, the Nasarene, the crucified, 
is not there, he is risen ! And he points them to ttie place 
where they had put him, in proof Bnt he bids them an- 
nounce to the disciples, and especially to Peter, that he is 
going before them into Galilee, and that they will see him 
there, as he had told them on the night of the betrayal. The 
effect of this on the women was fear and amasement, suck 
that they ffed from, the place and were restrained by their 
fear from telling any one. 

1. ^yo^Micruv dpiifutTo — they bought spices. Lk. says that they 
bought the spices on the day of his cmcilixion. and resteil on ihe 
Sabbalh. As the day closed at sunset, they may have bought the 
spices that evening. They went to (he tomb at sunrise, which 
would not allow time lo buy them in the morning. SXtiilioiaiv — 
anoint. The process was not an embalming, which was unknown 
to the Jews, but simply an anointing. 

2. Kui Xuiv TTpioi (77;) /"? Tuiv <rajilia.Tiav ^ lp)(m/Tiu iirl to fiVTf 
p.tun', ivaTilKavTtK rov ijXioti — .irt'l Very early, Ike first day of Ihe 
week, they come to the tomb, the sun having risen. Not at the 
rising of the sun. AV. 

t5 «ip-, instead of rfl, ^&t, Tiich. RV. (Trcg. marg. WH.) M L A 33, 
Mcmph. w?, wilhoal tJ, Trcg. WH. B I. Irsett rSf before anpfli.-r<a¥, 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. M BKL A 33, 69. 

3. tAiyov xpM catrraf — they were saying to each other} The 
irapf. denotes what they were saying on the way. 

' TO HI* Till' uaflSirHt Is B purely Hebrew phrase, using the cardinal (bf Ihe 
ordinal, and Ihe plural .i^».r.. for the week. Wm. 37, i. 

s On ihis reciprocal u«e of the refloive pronoun, see TluLy.-<inii. Lix, 
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4. avaKiKvKifTToi a kiOot ' ^v yap ^ryai in^oSpa — /he stoHe has I 
been rolled back; for it was very great. The greainess of theil 
sione is redly ihe reason of their question, but he adds to the J 
question the way that it turned out, as a pan of the one event, T 
before he introduces the explanation. 

Ki^iarai, Tisoh. Ttcg. WH, R\'. ami ] 



I 



5. daiXBowTui tU T. itvTjiixtov — Jiatii'ig entered into the tomb. 
Mt. says that the angel was sitting on the stone outside,' Liu, 
that there were two angels, who appeared to the women, not on 
their first entrance into the tomb, but in the midst of their per- 
plexity at not finding the body of Jesus." J. speaks of only one 
woman. Mary Magdalene, who came to the sepulchre, and got no 
farther than to see the stone rolled away, when she turned back 
and told Peter and John, who came immediately and found the 
tomb empty. Mary meantime had returned and saw two angels 
in the sepulchre, and then Jesus himself.' 

vutfi'iTKov — a young man. This is the form which the angel 
took. iitOafi^-^yjaay — fAey were utterly amazed. Ik in com- 
position means utterly, out and out. 

6. 'IijiroBv . . . Tan NofapijTOi' r. iirTa.Mfmp.itau — Je^US the NilUt- 
rene, the crucified. Ml, omits tdi- NafapTiw.' Lk. makes the 
angels ask, why seek the living among the dead I ' The exact 
language is not preserved in such cases. The statement common 
to all the narratives is, that the one whom they are seeking is not 
there, but is risen, lit. o roTrw — see, the placed 

7. AXXa vniytTt. ttwmt roi^ fiaSTiTtu^ airrov koi T<jl Xlcrpif — but 
go, tell his disciples and Peter. Peter's name is not mentioned 
separately because his denial puts him out of the group of dis- 
ciples, but it specifies him among the disciples as the one whose 
feith, having been most shaken, needs most the restoring effect of 
this announcement, vpoayti vf>£,% tis t^v TaAiAaiav — he goes before 
you into Galilee. This is in accordance with our Lord's predic- 
tion in 14*. (tiifluw tliraliMv — as he told you. He has not told 
them directly that they will see him, but that is implied in the rest 
of the statement, that he will rise and will go before them into 
Galilee. This does not absolutely rule out the appearances in 
Jerusalem, which are narrated in v.""*, but it makes it probable 
that they were not included in the scheme of this book. We can 
scarcely ihink of a writer recording this language who had in his 
mind several appearances in Judsea before they went into Galilee. 
And especially, it is quite improbable that the promise should ba 
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of appearances in Gdilee, and that the appearances themselves in 
the same account shoulil be all in Judxa. 

8. nuL iiiXdoiiout ttpvyov a^o T<nt fivrffi-tiav ' eTy« yo^ avras Tpojun 
K. Jkotuiti! — a nJ having gone out, they fled from the tomb ; for 
trembling and amazement possessed them. (Koriunt is a transport 
of wonder, and araaiement that carries men out of themselves, 
makes them beside themselves, iipofimrro — /or ihey were a/raid. 
This shows the state of mind that produced the rpoiuK xoi fvoro- 
iTK. Mt. says thai great juy, as well as fear, entered into their 
feelings.' Here probably our Gospel ends. What follows comes 
evidently from a later hand, and is intended to remove the abrupt- 
ness of the ending of the original. All that Mk. tells us there- 
fore of the resurrection is the announcement of it by the angel, 
and the promise that Jesus would appear lo his disciples in Galilee, 
showing thai this appearance is included in the scheme of this 
book, though not narrated by it. The appendix contains no 
account of this appearance in Galilee, but only of appearances in 
Jerusalem and its vicinity. This confinement of the appearances 
of Jesus to Galilee is common to this Gospel with Mt.' Lk., on 
the other hand, records only appearances in Jerusalem and its 
neighborhood, and while his narrative does not so definitely 
exclude appearances in Galilee, as Mt. and Mk. do appearances 
in Jud^a, it certainly leaves that impression. 

Omit TaxK fuift/y, bcfoie f*u7o., Tisch. Trcg- WH. RV. and moit 
Murcea- 7*^. /"■. instead of Si, and, after tlxt, Tiseh. Ttcg. \VU. RV. H 
BD, mss. Lai. Vcl. Valg. Wcraph. Pe»h. 



THE APPENDIX 

Verses** are omitted by Tisch., double-bracketed by WH., 
inserted in the Revisers' Text, but with a space between it and 
the preceding passage, and Treg. inserts in the same space nari 
Ma^Kot. WH., in their Notes on Special Passages, pronounce 
against the genuineness. This is done primarily on the authority 
of M B, one ms. Lat. Vet. and mss. of the Arm, and ,Cth. versions. 
L, ^74 marg., the ms. of Lat. Vet. mentioned above, Hard. marg. 
and .^^ih,"" "'"^* give what is known as the Shorter Conclusion, 
as follows : Vlivra St to 7ra/jijyy<Xfirwi tqis Ttpi roi- XXirpov trwroiioi^ 
l^^yytOtav' lura. S< ravra noX uvru; u 'Ii)<rorf itTrn akaroA^t KaX a\f>i 
hvatias l^airiaTtiXir Bt' avrmv to Itpov Kai a<i>0apTov n^pvyfut r^s 
oiiuvioip uuiTijpias — ^nd they reported briefly to Peter and those in 
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inpany all the things eommaniieit. And after these things 
Jesus himself also sent forth through them from the east even to 
the west the holy ami incorruptible message of eternal sanation. 
L virtually doses the Gospel with v.", and gives this shorter end- 
ing as current in some places, and then the longer ending as also 
current. The testimony of Eusebius, Victor, and Jerome is that 
these versions were to be found in some mss., but not in the 
oldest or best. They are not recognized in the Ammonian 
; nor the Eusebian canons. And there is an ominous 
lack of reference to ihem in those passages of the Fathers which 
treat, for instance, of baptism, the resurrection, and the ascension, 
e that this external evidence is not enough by itself, 
though it is always to be remembered that K B are the most 
important witnesses to the text. 

But the internal evidence for the omission is much stronger 
than the external, proving conclusively that these verses could not 
have been written by Mk. The hnguistic differences alone are 
enough to settle this, — enough to show, even if we had Mk.'s 
autograph, that they were not original with him, but copied 
directly from another source. iKiwo<t is used in the passage 
five times in a way quite unknown to the Synoptics, but common 
to the fourth Gospel. irop«i'«juu is used three times, but does not 
occur elsewhere in the Gospel. This is the more remarkable, as 
it is in itself so common a word, and the occasions for its use 
occur on every page. In this section, it is the favorite word for 
going, roli fttr' avrmi yevo/ic'vots, as a designation of the disciples, 
is another unfamiliar expression. 6tdo(i.ai, as a verb of seeing, 
does not occur elsewhere in Mk., and is infrequent elsewhere, but 
is used twice in this passage. In fact, it is the only verb for seeing 
in the passage. imaTtio also occurs twice in this passage, but not 
elsewhere in this Gospel. TAcra (Si) tuDtu is a phrase not found 
in Mt. or Mk. ll occurs a few times in l.k., and constantly in Jn. 
"YoTepov is another expression used to denote succession of events, 
not found elsewhere in Mk. Bavamfiov occurs only here in the 
N.T. fiMirrm occurs elsewhere in the N.T. only in Lk. 4*. 
a-vvipyo\irr<K is a good Pauline word, and is found once in Jas., 
but only here in the Gospels. pt^aLovv is found in Paul's epistles 
and in Heb., biil not elsewhere in the Gospels. cwaKoKin'Seir 
occurs twice in 1 Tim., and once in 1 Pet., but not elsewhere in 
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ihe Gospels. To stim up, there are in alt 163 words in this 
passage, and of these, 19 words and x phrases are pecuhar, not 
occurring elsewhere in this Gospel. There are 109 different 
words, and of these, 1 1 words and 2 phrases do not occur 
elsewhere in this Gospel. Of these, the use of woptvaiuu, Uci- 
voq, and Otdofiai, would of themselves constitute a case, being, 
from the frequency of their use, characteristic and distinctive in 
this vocabulary, while the entire disuse of these common words is 
a peculiarity of the rest of the Gospel. 

But the argument from the general character of the section is 
stronger still. In the lirst place, it is a mere summarizing of the 
appearances of our Lord, a manner of narration entirely foreign 
to this Gospel. Mark is the most vivid and picturesr|ue of the 
evangelists, abbreviating discourse, but amplifying narration. But 
this is a mere enumeration. The first part of the chapter, relating 
the appearance of the angels (o the women, is a good example of 
his style, and is in marked contrast to this section. 

But a graver objection arises from the character of the tn}ni!a 
that are promised here to follow believers. The casting out of 
demons, and the cure of the sick, belong strictly to the class of 
miracles performed by our Lord. They are miracles of benefi- 
cence performed on others. And in the speaking with tongues, 
possibly we do not get outside of that sphere. But we do have 
an anticipation of the new conditions of the apostolic era and of 
the charismata which distinguish its activity from our Lord's, that 
is, to say the least, unexampled in ihe leaching of Jesus. More- 
over, this refers either to the speaking with foreign tongues of the 
day of Pentecost, or to the ecstatic speech which St. Paul calls 
speaking with tongues in i Cor. If the former, then it is not re- 
peated. And if the latter, then St. Paul depreciates it, and for 
good reasons. Either would be against our Lord's selection of it 
here as a representative miracle. But the taking up serpents, ar 
ihe drinking of deadly things without harm, belong strictly to 
the category of mere thaumaturgy ruled out by Jesus. Our Lord 
does not exempt himself nor his disciples from the natural con- 
sequences of iheir acts. The very principle of his kingdom is, 
that he and they shall take their place in the ordinary conditions 
of human life, and shall there be exposed, not only to the ordi- 
nary dangers of that life, but to the extraordinary perils incident 
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to an uncompromising righteousness in an evil world, anil with- 
out any miraculous safeguards. Bui here, ihat miraculous safe- 
guarding is promised as the condition distinctly supplanting the 
ordinary. 

But the most serious difficulty with this passage is, that it is in- 
consistent with the preceding part of the chapter in regard to the 
place and time of the appearances to the disciples, following 
Lk.'s account, whereas the first part accords with Mt.'s very dif- 
ferent scheme. The angels tell the women thai Jesus precedes 
them into Uahlee, and will be seen by his disciples there. But 
the appearance to Mary Magdalene was on the day of the re- 
surrection, and near the tomb. 'ITie appearance to the two on 
their way into the country was evidently that to the disciples going 
to Emmaus, also on the day of the resurrection, .^nd that to the 
eleven as they were reclining at table, was evidently also identical 
with that recorded in Lk. 24" sq„ and was therefore in Jerusalem, 
and on the evening of the resurrection. Immediately after this, 
in both accounts, comes the ascension, and leaves no time for 
appearances in Galilee. In St. Matthew, on the other hand, there 
are no appearances in Judtea, except that to the women on their 
way from the sepulchre. They have received from the angels the 
same message as in Mk. 16', that Jesus precedes them into Galilee, 
and in accordance with this, the disciples go there, and Jesus 
appears to them on the mountain. PLiinly, then, the first verses 
of our chapter are framed on Ml's scheme of the Galilean 
appearances, and v."""" on Lk.'s scheme of appearances in Juda;a. 
And the two are mutually exclusive. On the other hand, the 
ending of the Gospel, with these verses omitted, is abrupt. But 
if this abruptness were foreign to Mk.'s manner, it would not 
show that this ending is genuine, only that the difficulty was felt 
by copyists, one of whom supplied this ending, and another the 
shorter ending. The existence of the two is presumptive proof 
of the original omission. But really, the brevity of this ending is 
quite parallel to the beginning of the Gospel, the beginning and 
ending being both alike outside the main purpose of the evangelist. 
It is not strange therefore, but rather consonant with Mk.'s 
manner.' 
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VARIOUS APPEARAJTCHS TO THE DISCIPLES 

9-20. The first appearance is said to be to Mary Mag' 
dalene, from whom he had cast out seven demons. Then 
there is the appearance " in another form " to two of the dis- 
ciples on their way into the country. Both of these reports 
were brought to the disciples, and were received with in- 
credulity. The third appearance is to the eleven as they were 
reclining at table, when Jesus rebukes their lack of faith 
and their spiritual obtuseness, and gives them his final in- 
structions and promises. They were to go into all the worlds 
and proclaim the glad-tidings to all creation. He whs 
believes their message and is baptised will be saved; and 
he who disbelieves will be condemned. Moreover, believers 
were to be accredited by certain signs done in his name. 
They were to cast out demons, speak with tongues, handle 
serpents and drink poisons with impunity, attd heal the sick 
with the laying on of hands. After this discourse, the Lord 
was taken up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of 
God. And the disciples went out everywhere with their 
message, the Lord helping them, and confirming their word 
with the promised signs. 

9. 'AiaoTaf St irpul Tfjuir^ ottfi'JaTov iijidirq rputrov Mipin r^ May- 
&iXi]VQ, rap' i;s tK^t^X^Ku tirro. hu-iiovia — And having arisen early 
on the first day of the week, he appears first to Mary Magdalene, 
from whom he had east out seven demons. This is nut a callida 
junclura, and could scarcely have been written by Mk. himself, 
with what he had just written in mind. The Identificalion of 
Mary Magdalene, after she had been mentioned three times in the 
preceding narrative, is especially inconsistent, imp' ijs — this is 
the only case of the use of this prep, in describing the casting out 
of demons, and it is as strange as it is unexampled. This appear- 
ance to Mary Magdalene is given in J. ao". The story of the 
different appearances, in this paragraph, though taken from differ- 
ent gospels, is told by the compiler in his own manner, with some 
marked variations, and in all cases in a condensed form. The in- 
cident of the seven demons is from Lk. 8'. 
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UX tNct'vv — this imemphatic use of cNtttvt reminds ns of the 

fourth Gospel, but is foreign to Mk. And yet, in this paragraph, 
it is found in v,"*"". The use in v.", while it is more or less 
emphatic, is foreign to Mk.'s style. voptvBcura — Here is a more 
striking anomaly. For this word, though it occurs here three 
times, v.'"'"-", — in fact, is the staple word for going, — is not 
found elsewhere in Mk., though it is so common a word, and the 
occasions for its use are so frequent. This makes the striking 
feature, that this common word is dropped from Mk.'s vocabulary, 
and suddenly appears here. The other evangelists use it con- 
stantly. TCHs utr' oirrov ycra^tWf — /c (/lose who had come to he 
(associated) with him. This paraphrase for his disciples is also 
unknown to Mk., and to the other evangelists. TrtvftjEin — weeping. 
This word -myBouaL is also a word occurring only here in this gosp^J 
but that does not count, as it is about the rate of its use in the J 
other books of the N.T. 

11. Mark agrees with Luke that the first report of the resur- ' 
rection was disbelieved.' Mt., however, states that the message 
of Jesus was acted upon, and so implies their belief in the report 
of the resurrection.* This appearance to Mary Magdalene is 
condensed from J. ao"""*. The verba! anomalies are in the use of 
IkHvoi, idiaSfi, and ^iriimjo'ai'. iBia&i\ is used twice in the para- 
graph here, and in v.", and nowhere else in Mk. ijinirnjo-av is 
found here and in v.'" (twice in J.k.), and nowhere else in Mk. 

12, 13. This appearance to the two on their way into the 
country is condensed from Lk.'s account of the appearance to the 
two disciples on their way to Emmaus." It differs from that in its 
account of their non -recognition of Jesus, and of the reception 
given to their story. Instead of the iv irtpa /ioptji^, in another 
/orrn, Lk. attributes their failure to recognize him to the fact that 
their eyes were restrained from knowing him. And instead of the 
unbelief of their story told here, Lk., on the contrary, says that 
the eleven met them with the story of Christ's actual resurrection 
(oiTUJ!) and his appearance to Peier.' The verbal peculiarities 
are in the use of mrk ravro. and iropcvo/tiW;. fitra To-vra is found 
in Lk., is very frequent in J., but is not found in Mt. and Mk. 

14. This appearance to the eleven on the evening following the 
resurrection is given in both Lk. and J.' It differs from both ac- 
counts again in the matter of Jesus' reproach of their unbelief of 
the stories of his resurrection. In Lk. it is not this for which he 
chides them, but for their idea, in spite of their acceptance of 
those stories, that his present appearance was that of a ghost. 
J. records only their gladness." 'ITie verbal peculiarities are in the 



t Lit. 14". * Lk. :141a ". 

1 Ml. sBHI- ". » Lk. »4-«-« J. ao'*^. 

' Lk. 14'***. " Lk. a4M- " J. 30". 
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use of vartpw, and 0oun>fin'-iK- varipov is found in the other 
gospels, but not elsewhere in Mk. 

Insert it after verepo*, Treg. (Treg. marg. WH.) RV. AD, mts. LalL 
Memph. Syrr. Add U wttpHw, fram the diad (Treg. marg. WH.) AC * X 
a Hard. 

15. These last words in Mt. are given on the mountain in Galilee.' 
In l.k., the farewell is said at Bethany.' These instructions in 
Lk. are given, the same as here, at the supper in Jerusalem, but 
they are separated from the ascension and the final words.' vatr^ 
Tg KTurei — to all Creation. Even creature, .W., would require 
the omission of the article. The two elements prominent in these 
instructions, the preaching and the baptizing, are common to Mt. 
and Nfk. 

16. We have here a group of things common to the apostolic 
teaching, but new to the Gospels. This is the first mention of 
baptism since the l>aptism of John. In the fourth Gospel even, it 
is not mentioned after the early Judsean ministry of our Lord.' 
Then, while faith is enjoined in Jesus' teaching, it is nowhere, in 

- the Synoptics, singled out as the condition of salvation, as, of 
course, baptism is not, since it is not mentioned at all. In fact, 
if one should gather up into a single statement our Lord's teach- 
ing about the condition of salvation, the necessary attitude of men 
towards the word, it would be obedience. This statement inaugu- 
rates and prepares the way for the apostolic teaching, 

17. la Of the signs promised here, the healing, and the casting 
out of demons, are characteristic of our Lord's activity ; the speak- 
ing with tongues is new, and belongs to the apostolic period ; and 
the taking up of serpents and drinking poisons with impunity is 
absolutely foreign to our Lord's principle.' The verbal peculiari- 
ties are in the use of TriyftiiJiokoidtfjai, ?), and Bavaai^av, the former 
occurring only here in Mk., and the latter only here in N.T. 

i,ai\ovBi<iti, initead uf irapanniXavdi^ci, Treg. WM. CL. ra/iafoXsue^ni, 
AC 33 (A >o«Xouflihf")' There it n meaning of dattntis ef alleHJanii 
which make* TopatoXoufliiffti much mure individaal and probable. Omit 
».n>», Hrw. after yX^raii, Treg. WH. RV. marg. CL A Memph. Iniert 
Ml ir TttJi XV''- "'"' '" **"'' hands, before iipta ipoiat, Treg. (Treg. 
■•<i'y.WH.)C*"^>LM mufg.Xi Gri. 1,11, 33, Memph. Cur. HatcL 



19. /tcri TO XaXi}irai avrw — after shaking to them. This can 
refer only to the words spoken by our Lord at the supper in 
Jerusalem. If it had been after the entire event, and not a part 

I Ml. a8'*-W. » Lk, i^"-^. ■ See Note on Ihe Appendix, 



THE GOSPEL OF HARK [XTl 19, 30 

of the event coming after the discourse, something less specific 
than this ixtra to XaXijirai would have been given as the mark of 
time. The ascension therefore, according to this, was on the 
evening after the resurrection. So Lk., even supposing that the 
omission of tal iviififptro «« roc ovpovw (Tisch. omits, and WH, 
RV, marg. double bracket) is accepted.' Mt., however, gives the 
appearance to the disciples on a mountain in Galilee.* Koi ixaSt- 
aty Ik Scfiup ToE 0tou — and sat down on the right hand of God. 
This belongs to the creed, not to history. 

Off- WH.) RV. CKLA i, 
mph. 

20. The Lord helps the disciples in their subsequent work. This 
statement is introduced to show how both command and promise 
were fulfilled in the missionary activity of the disciples. The 
verbal peculiarities are in the use of Ikuvoi, irairaxoi;, <nnitpyo\nniK, 
/Ji^tuovvTtK, and tiraKokovOovvTiin'. irayra)(au is not found elsewhere 
in Mk. (once in Lk.). (ruwpyoiJWOS, fitffauivyTa^, iTntKoKov0ovvTiav, 

are not found elsewhere in the Gospels. They belong to the 
vocabulary of the Pauline Epistles. 

Omil -A^^r at the enii,Treg, WH. (Tiscb.) AC I, 33, msi. Latl. Syrr. 



THE RESURRECTIDN 

Mk. does not himself recount any appearance of the risen Lord. 
But he makes the angel at the tomb announce the resurrection, 
and promise that the Lord would meet his disciples in Galilee. 
The difficulty with this part of the history is that Mt. and Mk. 
give one version of it, Lk. another, the Acts still a third, and 
1 Cor. a fourth. The account in Acts coincides with I,k. in regard 
to the final appearance, but, in regard to the time, differs from it 
more radically than either of the others, while Paul differs from 
them all in regard to the persons to whom Jesus appeared. But 
these differences of detail do not invalidate the main fact. The 
testimony of Paul is invaluable here. He writes his account about 
A.D. 58, and we know that he had had intercourse with both Peter 
and John, and James, who are named by him as among those to 
whom Jesus appeared after his resurrection. This first-hand testi- 
mony to the fact of the resurrection entirety outweighs any dis- 
crepancy in the details. It puts the latter in the class of varieties 



» Lk. »^y-i. = Ml. aBi*^. 
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of account which do not invalidate nor weaken the historicity oi 
any record. There is a false impression made by the unusual 
consistency of the Synoptical Gospels which weakens unduly their 
testimony in the parts where they show more independence and 
variety. Of course, Mt. and Mk., on the one hand, and Lk., on 
the other, give independent and varying accounts of the resurrec- 
tion. But the variety is caused by the independence ; it is no 
greater than the ordinary variations of independent narratives, 
and it does not therefore invalidate the main fact of the resurrec- 
tion. But the Synoptical Gospels, in the main, in their record of 
the public ministry of Jesus, are interdependent, and so there is 
an unusual sameness about them. This should not weaken their 
testimony, when they become independent, and so variant 

THE ASCENSION 

The result of textual criticism is to render it doubtful if there is 
any account of the ascension of our Lord in the Gospels. Mt., 
Mk., and J. contain no account of it. And the passage in Lk, 
which gives it is put in the column of doubtful passages, being 
omitted by Tisch., and double -bracketed by WH. RV. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt that Lk. means by the Si€<rrti dw' 
avTui', he was parted from them, a final separation from the disci- 
ples on that first day following the resurrection. And this brings 
it directly into conflict with the account of the forty days in Acts. 
Moreover, the story in Acts is the only one that relates, or even 
implies, a visible ascent. The i.vt^ipira in Lk., and &.viKi\^&i) in 
Mk., though their presence in the originals is impossible in Mk., 
and doubtful in Lk., can be traced back to first century sources 
through the old Latin and Syriac versions, so that they can be 
taken as witnesses to the event. But neither of them can be 
taken as independent witnesses to a visible ascent. That is sup- 
plied by the account in Acts. 
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Abiathar, 2*. 
Allegory, 12*. 
Anointing, 6". 
Antiochus Epiphanes, 13^. 

Bartholomew, 3". 
Bartinueus, 10**. 
Beelzebul, 3«. 
Beginning of Sabbath, !**• 
Bethany, ii^. 
Bethsaida, 6««. 

Beyschlag, Lifeofjeius^ 4*'« et passim, 
Boanerges, 3". 
Brothers of our Lord, 3^ *'. 
Burton, N, T. Moods and Tenses, l" 
et passim, 

Csesarea Philippi, fP. 
Camers hair, I*. 
Capernaam, i^. 
Chief priest, 8**. 
Children and dogs, 7*^. 
Cleansing all foods, 7^*. 
Cure by touch, 3^. 
Cyrene, i$**. 

Dalmanutha, 8^. 

Decapolis, 5**. 

Disciples of Pharisees, 2^. 

Edersheim, Life ofjesus^ 'f^ et passim. 

Elder, 8". 

Elijah, i« 6" I5» 

Evidence of a passover, 6* 7*. 



Fasting, 2^. 
First last, io». 
Four watches, I3'*, 

Galilee, i"; Sea of, i^ 
Galilean ministry, i'^. 
Gardiner, Harmony^ 3*1^ 
Gehenna, 9*'. 
Gennesaret, 6**. 
Gerasenes, 5^ 
Gethsemane, 14**. 
Giving to him who hath, 4^, 
Golgotha, I5« 

Hackett, Illustrations of Scripture^ 4« 
Hardness of heart, 6^. 
Hebrew inf. absolute, 7^, 
Herod Antipas, 6^^. 
Herodians, "f, 
Herodias, d^'f. 
HiUel, 10^. 

Holtzmann,Omm/ff/ar^, i^et passim, 
Hosanna, ii*->^. 

Idumaea, 3*. 

Inner circle of disciples, 9^. 
Inscription on the cross, 15*. 
Interpolation, coi nf^rcif, 9*. 
Iscariot, 3**. 

Jainis, 5«. 

James of Alphseus, 3^. 
Jesus* humanity, 6** 7** 8* 11" 13*'; 
prayers, 6**; anger, 3*; silence, I4*^. 



1 In these lists, g denotes matter of a general character preceding or following a 
Terse. 
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Jewish criminal procedure, 15*. 
Joseph of Arimathaca, 15^. 

Kingdom of God, i^* 9*^ lo**-"; of 
David, ii". 

Lamp, 4^. 

Laying on of hands, l*^. 

Leaves on fig tree, li*. 

Legion, 5*. 

Leper, i^**. 

Levi, 2". 

Liddell and Scott, Lex,^ I* et passim, \ 

Locusts, i^. 

Mark, manner, 2^ -^^ 4' 5* 6^ 1528. 
Mary, mother of James and Joses, 1 5**^. 
MeycT,Commefi/aryt i*- *•'' 2^^ ef passim. \ 
Miracles kept secret, i*^ 5*" S*-*'. 
Mission of twelve, 6' ""^ ^. 
Morison, Commentary ^ 3^^ et passim* 
Mount of Olives, 14*. 
Moving a mountain, 1 1^. 
Myrrh, 1528. 

Nathaniel, 3^^ 
Nazareth, i* 6^. 
Nazarene, 10*^. 

O.T. parallels, 14". 

Passover hymn, 142*. 

Philip. 3I8. 

Place of eating with publicans, 2^^ 

Principle of accommodation, 10^. 

Prophet, 11*^. 

Publicans, 2^*. 

Relation of Synoptics to each other, 

1 9. 13. LU '». M 26. IM J 16. 22. 35g ^I. 31. 35. 36 ■ 
r iR. 2. ft. 7. y. 10. 13. 21. 2.%jj (y\. 3. 8. 9. 19. 32 gig I 
(^'..W ,013.-16 ,jll ,2l.28g..^'i ,31 ,^9.' 

20. 47. 53. 59. 65. 69. 70 | rl. 3. 17. 32. 36. 39. 43 
151.5.6. 



Relation of John to Synoptics, 3** 6**- 

3B-tf nil 1^43.44.47.58.58.09 |rl5. 24. 48.46 
l6». 

Repetition of miracle of feeding mul* 

titude, S^K. 
Representative miracle, !••. 
Roadside, 4^. 
Roman policy, I5*-^ 

Salome, 1$*^^, 

Sanhedrim, 8**. 

Satan, 3**. 

Saving by losing, 8*. 

Scene of Jesus' ministry, 2^. 

Scribes, i^; of Pharisees, 2^, 

Self-denial, 8»*. 

Shammai, 10^. 

Sidon, 38 7**. 

Sign from heaven, 8^^, 

Simon the Cyrenian, 15*. 

Son of David, lo*^; of God, l^^^ 3" 

1$^; of man, 2^8. 
Supernatural darkness, l^^. 
Synagogue, iSiandg. 

Syrophcenicia, 7^. 

Taking up cross, 8**, 

Thaddcuus, 3'*, 

Thayer-Cirimm, Lex.^ 2^* et passim. 

Veil of temple, \^* 

Watches of night, 6**. 

Weiss, Commentary ^ Life of Jesus^ 5*^ 

et passim. 
Wife putting away husband, 10^2. 
Wild honey, i*. 

Winer, N, T, Gram., i* et passim. 
Woman with issue of blood, s^-H?. 

Young man who followed Jesus after 
arrest, 14^^. 

Zebedee, i**. 
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dyaSoToUtaf 5*. 
d,yyap€Oaff 9**. 
dypo4<a, 9"*. 
dyp6s, 5". 
dypviTpiUf 13**. 
ddrj/MP^u, 14^^. 

dKo\ov0i<a, 2^*, 
dXoXdfw, 5«8. 
aXceif, l*^. 
dfiapTuXds, 2^. 

dfupodos, 11^ 

dvafiXixaff lo^l. 
di^7ator, 14^^. 

drairijddb;, 10^^. 

dWx«. 14"- 
dx6fuiKp60tp^ 14^. 

dwoKplpofiaif 3^. 

dir6a'roXot, 6*. 

droTdffffOfiaiy 6**. 

dproc T^t irpo0iff€(aSf 2*. 

dpx^v'^T'O^®^ 5^' 
d<rA7«a, 722. 

d<nrd^o^(, 15^*. 

d^pwrimiy 7«, 

fiaTTli^uty 7*. 
fidiTTia-fia, I*. 

/5f/3X«oK, lo*. 
pXaa-T^, 4*^. 
/3Xo<r0)j/i^w, 2^ 3» 

p\4xu e/f xp6<ru)iroPf 12^^; 
rf d«roi)ere, 4^*. 

•ya^o^uXdictor, 14^1. 
ytfilj^tffOai, 4*'. 



M^ 13*; 



7ei^d, 9i'. 
ytw4<na, 6*1. 
yiyrjua, I4» 
yibfpydSf 12*. 
ylpofJMi, g^; e/f, 12^. 
yoyvxiribf, I*® lo^^, 

daiftopl^ofULif 1*2. 
d^pci;, 12*. 
«cOTe, l". 
di/Xa try u)f, 8*. 
dfjpdpioPf 6*^ 14*, 
dtapXfiru, 8"». 
SiaSi/lKri, 142*. 
SiaKplpofiaif 1 1^3. 
d(aXo7c<r/A^ty y^l, 

«t«axi),4^ II". 
«6Xof, 7«. 

dOpafus, 1326. 

^e/p«, l»i 2". 

iyiprro ^XBtp, I®. 

e/ in oaths, 8^2. jn direct questions, 

8«. 
e/pU e/t, 10^. 

e/t, I2»'>; oTicor, 3». 

eff, 12**^; iford cff, I4i'; — icai eff, lO*'; 

for irpurrof, 1 6*. 
iKfidXXu, l*». 
^KXe#fT6t, 1322. 
iKirtpuraOnf 14*1. 
^KirXi)<r<rci;, 1 22. 
fK^fios, 9*. 
•EXXiji'/t. 7«. 
ip^dwTu, 14*^. 
i/ifipL/idofiat, i*«4«« 14*. 
^r vpti^fMTi dKaSdprn^f l^; di>6AMiri, 

ipSidOaKOfULif 15^^. 
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i^fioXoyiuf, I*. 
i^ovffla, l^. 

hraOptoWf t'§, II^. 
frl Tt} 6p6fiarif 9*^. 
iwifidWu, 1472. 
hrurvrrpix^^t 9*. 

eWiJf, i25.2B.».«3«. 
t^xatpSwf 6*^. 
t^KOfTiirrepoPf 2^, 
ti/Xoytip, 6*K 
tiXoyriTds, 14*^. 

fx<^ = possum, 14'. 

i7p(aT0, with inf., 6' 10*. 

*Ii7<ro0t, l^. 
Uav6st r lo*'. 

Tw, after verbs of desire, lo***. 

Ka0u)%, 4^. 

Kal with interrogative, lo*. 
Kai<rapf 12^^. 
KaKo\oy4Uf 9". 
Kai^aKalo)', 3^*. 
KapSlat 2^. 
xapir^T, 4". 
KaTa^apvvu}, 14*^, 
KaraKi'ptd/a;, lO*^. 
KardXu/ia, 14**. 
xara^tX^b;, 14**. 
KarivaPTi, lO. 
Kare^ovffidl^iif, lO*^, 



KaT€v\oy4ia, l€^, 
Kavfiarlj^Uf 4*. 
xtpfMrlcTifSf 11^, 
/ce0aXeu6(tf, 12^. 
icc0aX^ 7(iii^iaf, I3^« 
K^mroPf 12**. 
KTipwrffia, I*- ' 3**. 
KXripopo/jiiuf, lo^^. 
KodpdpTfis, 12**. 
KOipdSf 7*. 
fcoXXv/S/o'riTt, il>*. 
«roXo/36ai, 13**. 
Kop/3ar, 7". 
Kpdfi^aroPf 2*. 
Kpdffxtdop, 6**. 
Kpareip X6701', 9^®. 
Kprifipds, 5". 
KvXffa;, 9'-®. 
iciJpiot, I«5« II«-*, 

XaiXa^, 4*^. 
XoX^w, l". 
Xdxavoi^, 4*^. 
XcirT^r, 12*2. 
X^ytf-Ti^f, 14**. 
X670S, 2^. 

fiaSrjrijtf 2>*. 
MiTTi^, 3IO. 
pteyiffTdPf 621, 
ficTdi^ta, I*. 

MT^Tt, 421. 

fjLoyiXdXoSt 7*2, 

/nvXof dwiKdSf 9*2, 
fivari^piop, 4^1, 

povP€x<iii, 12", 

686k iro(((K, 22*. 
oi TTOp' a^oO, 321. 
o/«codc<rir6r?7v, 14**. 
oIkov OeoO, 22^, 



iiMniTtllM, la^. 




««. IS". 

i, Mr, 8»». 




•PnPpourl. 10*'- 


Srar with impft- 3"- 


Mfff-. 9"- 


S T, in direct queitioM, a". 


<hM. 15». 


»<l^«Ta, 1". 


Dial, I4°- 


SoTarai. I«. 


*#8«X^. «rw*«, 7*- 


,«ora«Xl{*.r, 4" 6». 


i^ta. 6*T. 


<r«ii«, ll". 






,dW,2»-»3^»'4»- 


ffriXX-, s"- 


rarraxof. l"- 


rwapiaitii, l". 




irirtEfM, 15". 


«^^X4, 3". 




rapuSix'l^'- *"• 


IT* XoTX'' {*'"'■ ^■ 


rttpaSlS"!^ I*"- 


,r.pd., n'. 


xapaiof. 4"- 


l»T»Xl). ll". 


,.pda<Nr«. 7». 


»T-p<i.n.fu, I4». 


TO/iaXvTuctl, I*. 


,Tirr-dfta. lo". 


roparm'^i "S**- 


,*x^«», 15'- 


»i'X". >4'- 


ffuXXtir/u, 3«. 


„^^0-,.«8".a». 


tvp^-)^: IS*. 


Ttiparttii, 14"- 


ffu(H-»(7u, 4"- 


«p.«T^», f. 


ffiFfiriifwr, e*. 


ttpurrtpA. !"•■ 


minyuiyi. 1" 13^. 


n^rpoi, s*"- 


„„„„:,-..,«». 


vtrpMn, 4*- 


,«WS^u,., I3». 


,«rr.i«, I». 




i«Tt«4i, I4*- 


T^ltT-WF, 6». 


^XlP*-. i»- 




,«eM.,.4»: aT-M*; aww-pr","" 


T.Xl4rF|l, 2'». 


woiilw acMex". 3"- 


T. 8J«,«.. 9"- 


,p«ra, 6». 


T-iit(ii"»«al<ri.l,- 1". 


H/M^fiuTtpOt, 7* II". 


TV Twtiimti 7.k4».m.», a 


Mpoipx'l'^ 6". 






M roO n.,.*S»., a». 


rpwd^^fl^*-. 5*'- 


uW, T.B e.oO. i». 


,poira(T.H. 10«. 


i.»<^.,«a..-. 7==- 


x(»aailX.oi., 4". 


iwt,tMi%, 1I»*. 


rporrapTip^a. 3*. 


frro«p.T«., 7*. 


rpooKVwim, S» IS". 


ixoX^mr, IJ'. 


,p4*aff.., 12". 


iro,.^™, I3»- 
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^portly rd TiwoSf 8^, 
4fv\dffffu, 10^. 

XaXjr6f, 12". 
Xt\iapxos, 6». 



Xpiffrhs, iK 

^ev5oxpt^T6s, 13*. 
wdiivf, 13*. 



NOTES ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS 



Beginning of the Glad Tidings, 1% 
Messianic use of O.T. prophecy, I*- '. 
Baptism of John and Jesus, i^. 
Mark's use of the Logia, i^. 
Baptism of Jesus, i**- ^°. 
Temptation of Jesus, 1^2.13. 
Beginning of the Ministry, i^^. 
Announcement of the Kingdom, i^. 
The First Miracle, I«K. 
Scribes, i^*. 

Demoniacal possession, i*^ **. 
Injunction of silence about miracles, 

Prayers of Jesus, i**. 

Jesus' relation to ceremonial law, i**-**. 

Miracles of Jesus, i*^. 

Period of conflict, 2^» 3^^. 

Relation of faith to miracles, 2^. 

Son of man, 2^'\ 

Flexibility of method, 2^^. 

Eating with tax-gatherers (publicans), 
2I6. 17. 

Nonconformity in matter of fasting, 

Principle of fasting, 2^^, 

New and old, 2^^ 

Alleged violatit)n of Sabbath, 2®«. 

Rabbinical treatment of Sabbath law, 

Jesus' treatment of Sabbath, 2^ 3*. 
Growth of popularity, 3'K. 
Appointment of twelve, ^^^- ^^- R 
Charge of diabolism, 3^- ^- ^- ^. 
Blasphemy against Holy Spirit, 3^. 



An eternal sin, 3®. 

Parables of Jesus, 4**. 

Mystery of kingdom, ^, 

Reason of parables, 4"- ". 

Satan in parable of sower, 4^. 

Parable of earth producing automati- 
cally, 4^- ^ ^. 

Common features of parables, 4^. 

Difficulties in story of Gergesene de- 
moniac, 5^*. 

Woman with issue of blood, ^^- * 

Daughter of Jairus, Miracle, 5*^. 

Prophet without honor, 6^. 

Imprisonment and execution of John, 

Herod Philip, 6>7«. 

Scene of execution of John, 6*. 

Miraculous feeding of multitude, 6*'«. 

Walking on the water, 6**. 

Eating with unwashed hands, 7^. 

Baptisms, 7*. 

7^ ^ in Sept. and Heb. 7*. 

Traditionalism, 7*. 

Korban, 7^^ 

Without and within, -j^^^. 

Peculiarity of Miracles, f^^ 8«-» 8««. 

Feeding of four thousand, 8^^. 

Signs, 8". 

Leaven of Pharisees and of Herod, 8*'. 

Impersonality of Jesus' teaching, 8-^. 

Manner of making Messianic claim. 

Esoteric teaching, 8'^ 9®- ^\ 
Necessity of suffering, 8'*. 
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Prediction of death and resurrection, 
8". 

Silence about himself broken, 8^. 

Coming of Son of Man, 9^. 

Transfiguration, 9^. 

Return of Elijah, ^^, 

First last, 9^. 

Exclusiveness condemned, 9*- *. 

For and against, 9^\ 

Permanence of retribution, 9^. 

Salted with fire, 9**. 

Different views of divorce, lo*. 

Forbidding divorce, lo^- ^*- ^. 

The childlike spirit, lo^*. 

Rich young man, lo^'- ^i. 

Human goodness of Jesus, 10^^. 

Ultimateness of the commandments, 

Danger of wealth, lo^*. [lo^*. 

Reward of self-denial, lo****-. 

Prediction modified by event, lo**. 

Rivalry among disciples, lo-"^. 

Position in kingdom decided by fit- 
ness, 10**. 

Greatness in kingdom, 10^. 

Christ a ransom, 10^. 

Entry into Jerusalem, ii^«- **. 

Barren figtree, ii^*. 

Qeansing of temple, ii^^ 
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" A dteided aih<a\ 



n a// other cominenlaries." — The Outlook, 



DEUTERONOMY. 

By the Rev. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., 

RegltB Professor of Kislory, and Canon of Christ Church, Oiford. 



Crown 8vo. Net, $j.oo. 



"No one conld be better qualified than Professor Driver to write > critical 
•nd excjclical commenlary on Ueutcronomy. His previous works ate author- 
itiei in all the depart men Is involved; the grammar and lexicon of the Hebrew 
language, the lower and higher crilicism, as well as exegesis and Biblical the- 
ol*>in'< • ■ ' 'he interpretation in this coininenlBr)> is careful and sober in the 
main. A wealth of historical, geographical, and philological infarmatiun illus- 
trates and elucidates both the narrative and the discourses. Valuable, thougb 
concise, eicunoses are ohen given." — Tht CungrtgatiOHalitt. 

" It is a pleasure to sec at last a really critical Old Testament commenlary 
in English upon a portion of the Pentaleuch, and especially one of such merit. 
This I find superior to any other Commentary in any language upon Deuter- 
onomy." — Professor E. L. CuBTrs, of Yale University. 

"This volume of Professor Driver's is marked by his well- known care and 
accuracy, and it will be a great boon to every one who wishes to acquite a 
thorough knowledge, either of the Hebrew language, or of the contents of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, and their significance for the development of Old Tes- 
tament thought. The author Bnds scope for displaying hii well-known wide 
and accurate knowledge, and delicate appreciation of the genius of the 
Hebrew langu^e, and his readers are supplied with many carefully con- 
Uincted lists of words and eipreuions. He is at hit best in the detailed 
examination of tlie text." — Landen AlktHoum. 

" It must be said that this work is bound to take rank among the best com- 
mentaries in any language on the important book with which it deals. On 
every page there is abundant evidence of a scholarly knowledge of the litera- 
ture, and of the most painilaking care to make the book useful to thorough 
students."— Tki Lutkiran Churchman. 

"The deep and difiicult questions raised by Deuteronomy are, in every in- 
stance, considered with care, insight, and critical acumen. The student who 
wishes fur solid information, or a knowledge of method and temper of ibc 
new criticism, will And advantage in consulting the page* of Dr. Driver." — 
Zmm'j Hiraid. 



She Sntcmatioiml Crtticnl ^omtncntar 

" IVe belitve this series lo be of epoih-making importance." 

— The N. Y. KvANCRUsrJI 

JUDGES. 

By Dr. OEOROE FOOT MOORE. 

Professor of Hebrew in ADtlovsr Theological Seminary. 



Crown 8vo. Net, $3-00. 



"The typographical execulion of [his handsome volume ii worthy of the 
Khularly character of the contents, and higher praise could not be given it." 
— Profewor C. II. Tov, of llan-ard UnivtrHly. 

" This work represents the latest results of ' Scientific Biblical SchoUrship,' 
and as such has the greatest value for the purely critical student, especially on 
(he siile of textual and literary critLciain." — Tie Ciurck Standard. 

" Professor Moore has more than smtdined hi* scholarly reputation in this 
work, which gives us for the litst time io English a commentary on Judges not 
excelled, if indeed e(|ualled, in any language of the world." — Professor 
L. W, Batten, of P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 

" Although a critical commentary, this work has its practical uses, and by 
its divisions, headlines, etc., it is admitably adapted to the wants of all 
thoughtful students of the Scriptures. Indeed, with the other books of the 
series, it is sure to find its way into the hands of pastors and scholarly lay- 
men." — Parllaud Zion'i Herald. 

'• Like its predecessors, this volume will be warmly welcomed — whilst to 
those whose means of securing up-to-date information on the subject of which 
it treats arc limited, it is simply invaluable." — Edinburgh Scolsman. 

"The work is done in an atmosphere of scholarly interest and indificrence 
to dogmatism and controversy, which is at least refreshing. ... It is a noble 
introduction to the moral forces, ideas, and influences that controlled the 
period of the Judges, and a model of what a historical commentary, with a 
practical end in view should be." — TMi Indeptndent. 

"The work is marked by a clear and forcible style, by scholarly research, by 
critical acumen, by extensive leaiiing. and by evident familiarity with the 
Hebrew. Many t,f the comments and suggestions are valuable, while the 
index at the close is serviceable and satisfactory." — Philadelphia Pristyli 

"This volume sustains the reputation of the series for accurate and 
scholarship given in clear and strong English. ... the scholarly reade 
find delight in the perusal of this admirable commentary." — Zinn't Herald. 
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The Intcvnational Critical Commcntatg. 

" We Jeem it as needful Jor the itudioui pastor to pnssess himsetj 

of Ihtit volumes as to obtain the best dictionary and encyclopedia. " 

— The Congregation aust. 



ST. MARK. 



By the Rev. E. P. OOULD, D.D.. 

Professor o( New Testamcnl Eicectia, P, E. Divioity School, PhiUdtlphi*. 



Crown Svo. Net, $2.50. 



"In point or icholarthip. of accuncy, of originality, this last addition to the 
series is worthy of its predecenots, while fur terseness and keenoeu of exegesis, 
we should put it first of ihem all." — Tki CengrigatioHaliit. 

"The whole make-up it that of a thoroughly helpful, inittuclive critical 
study of the Word, turpauing anything of the kind ever attempted in the 
English lan|;uage, and to students and clergymen knowing the proper use of 
a commentary it will prove an invaluable aid." — T^e Lutheran Quarterly. 

" Professor Gould has done hit work well and thoroughly. . . . The com- 
mentary is an admirable esample o( the critical method at its best. . . . The 
Word study . . . shows not only familiarity with alt the literature of the sub- 
ject, but patient, faithful, and independent investigation, ... It will rank 
among the best, as it is the latest commenluy on this basal Gospel." — The 
CArisliaH JnUtlipHcir. 

" II will give the student the vigorously expressed thought of a very thought- 
ful scholar."— The Church Standard. 

" Dr. Gould's commenlary on Mark is a large success, . , . and a credit to 
American scholarship. . . . He has undoubtedly given us a commentary on 
Mark which surpasses all others, a thing we have reason to espect will be true 
in the case of every volume of the series to which it belongs." — Tht Biblical 
World. 

"The volume is characterised by extensive learning, patient attention to 
details and a fair degree of caution." — Bibtiatktca Sacra. 

"The enegetical portion of the book is simple In arrangement, admirable 
in form and condenseil in statement . . . Dr. Gould does not slavishly follow 
any authority, but expresses his own opinions in language both concise and 
clear." — The Chicogv Standard. 

"In clear, forcible and elegant language the author furnishes the results of 
the best investigations on the second Gospel, both early and late. He treats 
these vations su)^ects with the band of a master," — BeUon Zion's Ntrald. 

"The author gives abundant evidence of thorough acfiuaintanee with the 
facts and history in the case. . . . His treatment of them is always fresh and 
acholaily, and oftentimes helpful." — 7 he New Ytrk Oiurv, . 



gtte Intcnmttonat Cvtttcal Commcntarg 



"/i- if hardly nfctssary /,• say that this strits wilt stand first 
among all English serial commtntanfs on the Bible," 

— The Biblical World.. 



ST. LUKE. 



By the Rev. ALFRED PLUnriER, D.D„ 

Mtitct of University College, Ducham. Foinierly Fellow and Senior Tutor of 

Trinitj' College, Oxford. 



Crown 6vo. Net, S3.00. 
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In the author's Critical Introduction tu (he Conimcntary it contained a full 
trealmeot of a large number of important topics connected with the study of 
the Gospel, amoDg which are the following; The Author of the Book — 
Sources of the Gospel — Object and Plan of the Gospel — Characteristic^ 
Style and Language — The Integrity of the Gospel — The Text — Literary 

FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

If this Commentary has any special features, they will perhaps be found 
the illustrations from Jewish writings, in the abundance of references to t! 
Septuagint, and to the Acts and other booVs of the New Testament, in t 
frequent quotations of renderings in the l^tin versions, and in the attentiOK 
which baa been paid, t>oth in the Introduction and throughout the Notes, to 
the marks of SL Luke's style. I 

"It is distinguished throughout by learning, sobriety of judgment, and 
sound eiegeiia. It is a weighty contribution lo the interpretation of the 
Third Gospel, and will take an honorable place in the series of which it forml 
a part."— Prof. D. D. SaI.MoNd, in the Critical Revim: 

" We are pleased with the thoroughness and icicntihc accuracy of the inter- 
pretationt. ... It seems to us that the prevailing characteristic of the book 
is common sense, fortified by learning and piety," — Thi Herald and Prubylir, 

" An important work, which no student of the Word of God can safeljr 
neglect."— The Ckurcl, Standard. 

"The author has both the scholar's knowledge and the scholar's spirit 
necessary for the preparation of such a commentary. . . . We know of 
nothing on the Third Gospel which more thoroughly meets the wants of the 
Biblical scholar."- The Oul/ooi. 

" The author is not only a profound scholar, but ■ chastened and reverent 
Christian, who undertakes lo interpret a Gospel of Christ, so as to show 
Christ in his grandeur •nd loveliness of character." — TAt SaHihtrn Churtk- 

" It is a valuable and welcome addition to out somewhit scanty stock of 
' ' ' ies on the Third Gospel. By iU icbolarly thoroughness 

mutation which the iNTtRNATluNAL SEltlks has already 
rKAVER, of Harvard University. 
Tltis volume having bien 10 rectnify fvUisktJ, further nstitei are net yd 
availaUe. 



ell sustains the reputi 
." — Prof. J. H, Tka 



^hc International Critical Commentavn. 

'■ For the student thh new commentary promises to be iiu/iipen- 
sable" — The MtiHuDisr Recorder. 
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Lady Margafel Piofessor of Divinity, and Caoon of Chrisl Church. Oxford, 

Rev. A. C. HEADLAH, M.A.. 

Fellow Hi All Souls' College, Olcford. 
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" From my knowledge of Dr. Sanday, and from a brief eximination of the 
book, 1 am led to believe that il is out beat crilical handbook to the Epiitle. 
It combinei great learning witb praclical and suggestive interpretation." — 
Professor GEokcE B. Stevens, ef Yale UitiverHiy. 

" Professor Sanday is excellent in scbolatship. and of unsurpassed candor. 
The introduction and detached notes are highly inlcrelting and instructive. 
This commentary cannot fail to render the most valuable as^tance to all 
earnest students. The volume augun well for the series of which it is a mem- 
ber," — Professor GtyjiaE P, Fisher, sf Vale Um%>ersily. 

"The scholarship and spirit of Dr. Sanday give assurance of an interpreta- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans which will be both scholarly and spirituaL" 
— Dr. Lyman Abbiitt. 

"The work of the authors has been carefully done, and will prove an 
acceptable addition to the literature of the great Epistle. The eiegesia it 
acute and learned . . . The authors show much familiarity with the work 
of their predcceuors, and write with calmness and lucidity," — Nnu York 
Oistrvtr. 

" We are confident that this commentary will find a place in every thought- 
ful minister'a library. One may not lie able to agree with the authors at some 
points, — end this is true of all comnicntaries, — but they have givtn us a work 
which cannot but prove valuable to the critical study of Paul's masterly epis- 
tle." — Ziub'i AitBoiatt. 

"We do not hesitate to commend (bis as the best commentary on Romans 
yet written in English. Il will do much to populariic this admirable and 
much needed aeries, by showing that it is possible to be critical and scholarly 
and at the same time devout and spiritual, and intelligible to plain Bible 
readers."— Tkt Churrk Standard. 

" A commentary with a very distinct character and purpose of its own, 
which brings to students and miniilers an aid which they cannot obtain else- 
where, . . . There is probably no other commentary in which criticism ha* 
been employed lo successfully and impartially to bring out the author's 
thoneht." — A'. Y. IndtptndiHt. 

"We have nothing hut heartiest praise for the weightier matters of the 
commentary. It ii not only critical, but eiegelical, enpoaitnry, doctrinal, 
practical, and eminently spiritual. The positive conclusions of the books are 
very numerous and are stoutly, gloriously evangelical. . . . The commentary 
does not fail to apeak with the utmost reverence of the whole word of Cod." 
Tkt CtHjp-igatitnaiisI, 




^be International ^beological Xibrari?. 



EDITORS' PREFACE. 



Theoixxsy has made great and rapid advances in recent years. 
New lines of investigation have been opened up, fresh light 
has been cast upon many subjects of the deepest interest, and 
the historical method has been applied with important results. 
This has prepared the way for a Library of Theological Science, 
and has created the demand for it. It has also made it at 
once opportune and practicable now to secure the services of 
specialists in the different departments of Theology, and to 
associate them in an enterprise which will furnish a record of 
Theological inquiry up to date. 

This Library is designed to cover the whole field of Christian 
Theology. Each volume is to be complete in itself, while, at 
the same time, it will form part of a carefully planned whole. 
One of the Editors is to prepare a volume of Theological 
Encyclopaedia which will give the history and literature of each 
department, as well as of Theology as a whole. 

The Library is intended to form a series of Text-Books for 
Students of Theology. 

The Authors, therefore, aim at conciseness and compactness 
of statement. At the same time, they have in view that large 
and increasing class of students, in other departments of inquiry, 
who desire to have a systematic and thorough exposition of 
Theological Science. Technical matters will therefore be thrown 
into the form of notes, and the text will be made as readable 
and attractive as possible. 



EDITORS PREFACE. 



The Library is international and intcrconfessional. It will be 
conducted in a cathoUc spirit, and in the interests of Theology 
as a scicDce. 

Its aim will be to give full and impartial statements both of 
the results of Theological Science and of the questions which 
are still at issue in the different departments. 

The Authors will be scholars of recognized reputation in the 
several branches of study assigned to them. They will be 
associated with each other and with the Editors in the effort 
to provide a series of volumes which may adequately represent 
the present condition of investigation, and indicate the way for 
further progress. 

CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 

STEWART D. F. SALMOND. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 



The Literature of the Old Testament 

By Prol. S. R. DRIVER, D.D. 
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Crown 8vo, 55* pagea, fa.50 net 



Dr. Driver's volume is not in the sphere of history or of dogmalics, 
but is a critical account of the conienls and structure of the several 
books of the Old Testamenl, considered as Hebrew literature, pre-sup- 
posing their inspiration, but seeking to determine the precise import 
and scope of the several writings by ihe means of critical research 
and inductive evidence and in this way lo reach definite conclusions as 
far as possible, ivith regard 10 the structure and relations of the difler- 
ent parts of the Old Testamenl. 

The character of ihis discussion is in accord with the general 
nature of scienlilic critical research in ils more modern aspects, but 
Prof. Driver's treatise is in every regard reverent and in harmony with 
the spiritual, but at the same time soundly philosophical, views of the 
best Christian scholars of our day. 



lioUrly and c 
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"Canon Driver has nrrangEd hii malerial excellentljr, is luccincl wiihout 
being hurried or unclear, und treats ihe various cniicil problems involved wilh 
admirable foJmesi and good judBmenl."— Prot C. H. Toy. 

" His judgment is singularly lair, calm, unbiasied, and independent. It is 
also IhoiDughly reveremial. . . . The service, which his boak will render In Iha 
picsent confusion of mind on (hli ^eal subject, can scarcely be overeillmated." 

— Tit /.tndtH Tiiiui. 

" As a Khole. there is probably no book in the English language equal 10 ibis 
■ Inlroduclion 10 the Lueralure o( Ihe Old Testament ' lor ihe itudenl who desires 
10 understand what the modem criticism liiaii about the Bible." 

—Dr. LVMAN Abbott, im l*r C»ri,l,an Umitn. 

" The book i* one worthy ol 

ative (in the besL sense of the word) in its statement of results." 

—Prof. Henrv p. Smith, in lit Mag^tinff Chriitiim UUratar: 
" In working out his method our author takes up each book In order and goes 
through it with marvelous and microscopic care. Every verse, every clause, woid 
by word, is sifted and weighed, and its place in Ihe literary organism decMcd 
upon."— y** Priiifltrun guaritr.j. 



Apologetics; 

Or, Christianity Defensively Stated. 

By ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D., 

iHHir of Apalnscllcs (ih) INeir TeaUBcnt Eunili. Frtt Cbnrch Cal_ 

aiuiow: AuUiorol-'TheTrmliilBEaf Ike Twelve." 'TtK ttuailU*- 

tlon of ChrUt. " " Tbc Klnc<l<» ■>< OoO. " etc. 

Crown 8vo, 528 pages, $2.50 net 



FtolessoT Brace's work is not an abstract treatise on apologetics. 
but an apologetic presentation of the Christian faith, with reference 
to whatever in our intellectual environment makes faith difficult al 
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It adilresses iWelf to men whose sympathies are with Christianity, 
and discusses the topics of pressing concern — the burning questions 
of the hour. It is offered as an aid to faith rather than a buttress of 
leceived belief and an armory of weapons for the orthodox believer. 

' ' The book throuRhout exhibits the methods and the results of 
conscientious, independent, expert and devotit Biblical scholarship, 
and it is of permanent value." — T*f l'ongrig<UioHabit. 



" A patient and scholarly presentation of Christianity under 
aspects best fitted in commend it to ' ingenuous and truth-loving 
minds.' " — The Natinn. 

nigh indiRpensable to those who propose to 

"Professor Bruce does not consciously evade any difficulty, 
and he constantly airas to be completely fair-minded. For this 
reason ho wins from the start the slroug confidence of the reader." — 

"Its admirable spirit, no less than the strength of its arguments, 
will go far to remove many of the prejudices or cloubts of thoEie who 
are outside of Christianity, but who are, nevertheless, not infidels." — 
iWw York Tribunt. 

"In a wonl, he tellsprecisely what all intelligent persons wish to 
know, and tells it in a clear, fresh and convincing manner. Searcely 
anyone has so Buccessfully rendered the service of showing what 
Ihe result ot Ihe higher criticism is for the proper understanding of 
t!ie history and religion of Israel."— J niforvr Feview. 

"We have not for a long time taken a book in hand that is more 
stimulating to faith. . . . Without commenting further, we repeat 
that this volume is the ablest, most scholarly, most advanced, and 
sharpest defence of Cbristianzty that has ever been written. No 
theological library should be without i\."—Zifn's Htratd. 
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By NEWMAN SMYTH. D.D., New Haven. 



Crown Svo, 508 pages, $2.50 net. 



"As thisbookis the latest, sait is the fullest aad most atti&ctive 
treatment of the subject thai we are familiar with. Patient antl ex- 
haustive in its method of inquiry, and stimulatiug and suggestive in 
the topic it handles, we are confident that it will be a help to the 
task of the moral understanding and interpretation of human life." 
— TAt Living CMurek. 

■'This book of Dr. Newman Smyth is of CTtraordinaryinterest and 
value. It is an honor lo American scholarship and American Chns- 
ttan thinking. It is a work which has been wrought out with re- 
markable grasp of conception, and jiower of just analysis, fullness of 
information, richness of thought, and affluence of apt and luminous 
illustration. Its style is singularly clear, simple, facile, and strong. 
Too much gratilication can bardlybeexpressedattheway the author 
lifts the whole subject of ethics up out of the slough oE mere natural- 
ism into its own place, where it is seen to be illumined by the Chns- 
tiaii revelation and vision." — Tht Adnancf. 



lations. theoretical and practical, natural and revealed, individual 
and social, civil and ecclesiastical. To enthrone the personal Christ 
as the true content of the ethical ideal, to show how this ideal is re- 
alized in Christian coniciousness and bow applied in the varied de~ 



" It is B noble book. So far as I know Ethics have hitherto been 
treated exclusively from a philosophical point of view, as though 
there were no prophet of the Moral Law whose interpretation of it 
we accept as final and authoritative. In treating Ethics from the 
Christian point of view Professor Smyth has made a notable con- 
tribution both philosophically and practically. His well-balanced 
statement of the Christian sociological principles, his moderate and 
well-balanced statement of the relations of the Church to sociolog. 
ical evolution, and his exposition of the duties of an agnostic toward 
the God who is unknown to him, and yet wbose existence is not 
denied, strike me as among the most admirable features of a book 
admirable throughout, which I hope may find its wayinto our Chris- 
tian schools and seminaries as a text-book." 

— Extrasifrem a IctUr of Dr. Lyman Atiott. 
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History of Christian Doctrine, 

OEOROe p. FISHER. D.D., 

» street Protusor of EcclnlHtlcal tllttory In Viil* ValvetMj. 

Crown 8va, 583 pages, $2.50 net. 




" He gives ample proof of rare scholarship. Many of the old doc- 
trines are restatea with a freshness, lucidity and elegance ot style 
whith make it a very readable book." — Tic AVai Vart Obstrtirr. 

"Intrinsically th!s volume is worthy of a foremost place mour. 
modern literature . . . We have no work on the subject in English 
equal to It, for variety and range, clearness of statement, Judicious 
guidance, and catholicity of tone." — Lendon NtncoKformisI and Indt- 



" It is to me quite a marvel how a book of this kind (Fisher's 
■History of Christian Doctrine') can be written so accurately to 
scale. It could only be done by one who had a very complete com- 
mand of all the periods."— Pro F. WitUAM Sandav, Oxford. 

" It presents so many new and fresh points and is so thoroughly 
treated, and brings into view contemporaneous thought, especially 
the American, that it is a pleasure to read it. and wiil be an equal 
pleasure to go back to it agaia and again," — Bishop John F. Hurst. 

■■ Throughout there is manifest wide reading, careful prepara- 
tion, spirit and good judgment." — Fkiladelphia PrisbyUrian. 

•' The language and style are alike delightfully fresh and easy 
. . . A book which will be found both stimulating and instructive 
to the student of theology." — TAt CliurfAmaH. 

" Professor Fisher has trained the public to expect the excellen- 

of scholarship, candor, judicial equipoise and admirable lucidity 
and elegance of style in whatever comes from his pea. But in the 
present work he has surpassed himself." — Prof. J. H. Thaver, b/ 
Htirvatd Divinily Siheol. 

" It meets the severest standard ; there is fullness of knowledge, 
thorough research, keenly analytic thought, and rarest enrichment 
for a positive, profound and learned critic. There is interpretative 
and revealing sympathy. It is of the class of works that mark epochs 
in their several departmeals."—7'i^ OuUaoi. 

•' As a first study ot the History of Doctrine. Professor Fisher's 
volume has the merit of being full, accurate and interesting." 

—Prof. Marcus Dods. 

" . . . He p-athers up, reorganizes and presents the results of 
e rarely full of literary charm." 

— Tie /ulerwr. 
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Prom the Author's Preface. 

This treatise is 3 summary of Ihe Church's history from (ht point of view 
of its institutions. The effort lias beeit made to show how organization, cfetds, 
and cullus ate relaleJ to the spiritual life and to the growth of Christian dvili- 
latlon. The field coveted by the Ulle, ChriUiau Imlilutiom, is so large that 
the selection of the subjecls lobe treated, and the proportion of space assiKnid 
lo each, must reflet to some extent the personality of the author, obliging him 
10 tell what connected impressions he hai gained Irom the wide survey. Other- 
wise the work would become a small dicllonary of Christian antiquities, or a 
icries ofbrief imperfect monographs. Hitherto no attempt has been made in 
1 formal mannvr lo study the institulions of Christianity with reference to thclt 
mutual relationships. Even the term " Institulions" lequircs to be defined. 
Its expanuon to cover creeds and doctrines, as well as otganiiation and ritual, 
must be justified by that growing use of the word which makes it include 
he prominent features ol Ihe church, ils rules of procedure, habits of action, 
or those related facts rcgubting its conduct in the allamments of ill end. 
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